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A GREATER THAN NAPOLEON. 


BY CAPTAIN B. H. LIDDELL HART. 


PUBLIUS CORNELIUS SCIPIO 
was born at Rome in the 517th 
year from the city’s foundation 
—235 B.c. Though a member 
of one of the most illustrious 
and ancient families, the Cor- 
nelii, no record of his early 
years and education, not even 
an anecdote, has come down to 
us. Indeed, not until he is 
chosen, through a combination 
of circumstances and his own 
initiative, to command the army 
in Spain at the age of twenty- 
four, does history give us more 
than an occasional fleeting 
glimpse of his progress. Yet 
bare and brief as these are, 
each is significant. The first 
is at the battle of the Ticinus, 
Hannibal’s initial encounter 
with the Roman arms on 
Italian soil, after his famous 
passage of the Alps. Here 
the youthful Scipio, a lad of 
Seventeen, accompanied his 
father, the Roman commander. 
. If his first experience of battle 
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was on the losing side, he at 
least emerged with enviable 
distinction. Let the story be 
told in Polybius’s words: “ His 
father had placed him in com- 
mand of a picked troop of 
horse ’—in reserve on a small 
hill—‘“‘ in order to ensure his 
safety ; but when he caught 
sight of his father in the battle, 
surrounded by the enemy and 
escorted only by two or three 
horsemen and dangerously 
wounded, he at first endeav- 
oured to urge those with him 
to go to the rescue, but when 
they hung back for a time owing 
to the large numbers of the 
enemy round them, he is said 
with reckless daring to have 
charged the encircling force 
alone. Upon the rest being 
now forced to attack, the 
enemy were terror-struck and 
broke up, and Publius Scipio, 
thus unexpectedly rescued, was 
the first to salute his son as his 
deliverer.” It is said that the 
Q 
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consul ordered a civic crown, 
the Roman V.C., to be pre- 
sented to his son, who refused 
it, saying that “the action 
was one that rewarded itself.” 
The exploit does credit to the 
young Scipio’s gallantry ; but 
the outcome, as emphasised 
by Polybius, does still more 
credit to his psychological in- 
sight. ‘Having by this ser- 
vice won a universally acknow- 
ledged reputation for bravery, 
he in subsequent times re- 
frained from exposing his person 
without sufficient reason, when 
his country reposed her hopes 
of success on him.” 

The exploit, and the popular 
fame it brought, launched 
Scipio’s military career so aus- 
piciously as to earn him rapid 
advancement. For less than 
two years later, 216 B.c., Livy’s 
account speaks of him as one 
of the military tribunes—from 
whom the commanders of the 
legions were nominated, and in 
itself a post that made him one 
of the deputies or staff officers 
of the legion commander. 

This second glimpse of Scipio 
comes on the morrow of Canne, 
Rome’s darkest hour, and it 
is curious that the future general 
who, like Marlborough, was 
never to fight a battle that he 
did not win, should in his 
subordinate days have been 
witness of unrelieved disaster. 
There is no record of Scipio’s 
share in the battle, but from 
Livy’s account it seems clear 
that he was among the ten 
thousand survivors who escaped 
- to the greater Roman camp 
across the river Aufidus, and 
further, one of the undaunted 
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four thousand who, rather than 
surrender with their fellows, 
quitted the camp after night- 
fall, and, eluding the Cartha- 
ginian horse, made their way 
to Canusium. 

With the four thousand at 
Canusium were four military 
tribunes, and as Livy tells us, 
“by the consent of all, the 
supreme command was vested 
in Publius Scipio, then a very 
young man, and Appius 
Claudius.”” Once more Scipio 
shines amid the darkness of 
defeat ; once more a time of 
general disaster is the oppor- 
tunity of youth backed by 
character. Disruption, if not 
mutiny, threatens. Word is 
brought that men are saying 
that Rome is doomed, and that 
certain of the younger patri- 
cians, headed by Lucius Cecilius 
Metellus, are proposing to leave 
Rome to its fate and escape 
overseas to seek service with 
some foreign king. These fresh 
tidings of ill-fortune dismay 
and almost paralyse the as- 
sembled leaders. But while 
the others urge that a council 
be called to deliberate upon the 
situation, Scipio acts. With 
only a few companions he goes 
straight to the lodging of Metel- 
lus, surprising the plotters in 
council. Drawing his sword, 
Scipio proclaims his purpose. 
“TI swear that I will neither 
desert the cause of Rome, nor 
allow any other citizen of Rome 
to desert it. If knowingly I 
violate this oath, may Jupiter 
visit with the most horrible 
perdition my house, my family, 
and my fortune. I insist that 
you, Lucius Cecilius, and the 
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rest of you present, take this 
oath; and let the man who 
demurs be assured that this 
sword is drawn against him.” 
The upshot is that, “ terrified, 
as though they were beholding 
the victorious Hannibal, they 
all take the oath, and surrender 
themselves to Scipio to be kept 
in custody.” 

This danger quelled, Scipio 
and Appius, hearing that Varro, 
the surviving consul, had 
reached Venusia, sent a mes- 
senger there, placing themselves 
under his orders. 

Scipio’s next brief entry on 
the stage of history is in a 
different scene. His elder 
brother, Lucius, was a candi- 
date for the edileship, the first 
rung of the magisterial ladder, 
but his chances of election 
seemed poor. Publius con- 
ceived the idea that if he also 
appeared as a candidate, his 
own popularity with the people 
might turn the scales and carry 
them both to election. But 
he was so young that he feared 
the proposal would only be 
laughed at by his family, and 
therefore smoothed the way by 
telling his mother of a dream 
in which he and his brother 
were both candidates, and both 
elected. This mingled appeal 
to her piety and maternal pride 
won her consent to what she 
still regarded as a casual joke, 
and she prepared for him the 
white toga worn by candidates 
on such occasions. But Pub- 
lius’s purpose was as sure as 
his calculation, and the dream 
was translated into fact. One 
result of this ruse was to gain 
him a reputation for super- 
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natural insight and divine in- 
spiration, which in later years 
he exploited for his country’s 
good, though never for his per- 
sonal advantage. 

Scipio’s election to the edile- 
ship is historically important, 
not only because it illumines 
his influence over men, but also 
for its light on the causes of 
his political decline, the self- 
imposed exile from an un- 
grateful country which saw a 
marvellously brilliant career 
close in shadow. It is Livy 
who shows that his election 
was not so unopposed as Poly- 
bius’s account would suggest ; 
that the tribunes of the people 
opposed his pretensions to the 
office because he had not at- 
tained the legal age for candi- 
dature. Whereupon Scipio re- 
torted that ‘if the citizens in 
general are desirous of appoint- 
ing me edile, I am old enough ”’ 
—an appeal over the heads of 
the tribunes which was in- 
stantly successful, but which, 
by its triumphant defiance of 
tradition and rule, was likely 
to add resentment to the jeal- 
ousy which inevitably accom- 
panies the precocious success 
of youth. 

These three episodes form 
the prologue to the real drama 
of Scipio’s career. On this the 
curtain rises in 210 B.c. While 
Hannibal was campaigning in 
Southern Italy, destroying 
Roman armies but getting no 
nearer his object—the destruc- 
tion of the Roman power,— 
the Carthaginian arms in Spain 
had been crowned with a vic- 
tory that threatened Rome’s 
footing on the peninsula. 
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For several years Scipio’s 
father and uncle, Publius the 
elder and Gnzus, had been in 
command of the Roman forces 
there, winning repeated suc- 
cesses until, caught divided, 
the two brothers were defeated 
in turn, both falling on the 
battlefield. The shattered rem- 
nants of the Roman forces 
were driven north of the Ebro, 
and only a gallant rally by 
Marcius prevented the Romans 
being driven out of Spain. 
Even so their situation was 
precarious, for many of the 
Spanish tribes had forsaken the 
Romans in their hour of ad- 
versity. Though the  deter- 
mination of Rome itself, as 
before, was unbroken, and the 
disaster only spurred her to 
retrieve it, the choice of a 
successor proved difficult. Fin- 
ally it was decided to call an 
assembly of the people to elect 
a pro-consul for Spain. But 
no candidates offered them- 
selves for the dangerous honour. 
“The people . . . murmured 
bitterly that ... the condition 
of the commonwealth was so 
desperate that no one dared 
undertake the command in 
Spain. When suddenly Publius 
Cornelius, son of Publius who 
had fallen in Spain, who was 
about twenty-four years of age, 
declared himself a candidate, 
and took his station on an 
eminence by which he could 
be seen by all” (Livy). His 
election was unanimous, not 
only by every century, but 
by every man there present. 
“But after the business had 
been concluded, and the ardour 
and impetuosity of their zeal 


had subsided, a sudden silence 
ensued, and a secret reflection 
on what they had done— 
whether their partiality had 
not got the better of their 
judgment. They chiefly re- 
gretted his youth; but some 
were terrified at the fortune 
which attended his house and 
his name, for while the two 
families to which he belonged 
were in mourning, he. was 
going into a province where 
he must carry on his opera- 
tions amid the tombs of his 
father and his uncle.” 

Realising the prevalence of 
these second thoughts, these 
doubts, Scipio sought to offset 
them by summoning an as- 
sembly, at which his sagacious 
arguments did much to restore 
confidence. The secret of his 
Sway, extraordinary in one so 
young, over the crowd mind, 
especially in times of crisis, 
was his profound self-confidence, 
which radiated an influence to 
which the stories of his divine 
inspiration were but auxiliary. 
Self-confidence is a term often 
used in a derogatory sense, 
but Scipio’s was not only justi- 
fied by results but essentially 
different, a spiritual exalta- 
tion which is epitomised by 
Aulus Gellius as ‘ conscientia 
sui subnixus ’ — “lifted high 
on his consciousness of him- 
self.”’ 

To the remains of the army 
in Spain 10,000 foot and 1000 
horse were added, and taking 
these reinforcements Scipio set 
sail, landed his troops just 
inside the Spanish frontier, and 
then marched overland to Tar- 
raco—modern Tarragona. Here 
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he received embassies from the 
various Spanish allies. His 
appreciation of the moral factor 
and of the value of personal 
observation, two vital elements 
in generalship, is shown in his 
earliest steps. The rival forces 
are in winter quarters, and 
before attempting to formulate 
any plan he visits the states 
of his allies and the various 
parts of his army, seeking 
always by his attitude even 
more than by his words to re- 
kindle confidence and dissipate 
the influence of past defeat. 
His own moral stature could 
not be better shown than by 
his treatment of Marcius, the 
man who had partly retrieved 
the Roman disasters, and thus 
one whom an ambitious general 
might well regard as a rival to 
his own position and fame. 
But “Marcius he kept with 
him, and treated him with 
such respect that it was per- 
fectly clear that there was 
nothing he feared less than lest 
any one should stand in the 
way of his own glory.”’ Napo- 
leon’s jealousy of Moreau, his 
deliberate overshadowing of his 
own marshals, is in marked 
contrast with Scipio’s attitude, 
and one of the finest of mili- 
tary tributes to him is the 
abiding affection felt for him 
by his subordinate generals. 
His first step was to restore 
and fortify the confidence of 
his own troops and allies, his 
next to attack that of his 
enemies—to strike not at their 
flesh, but at their moral Achilles 
heel. His acute strategical in- 
sight, in a day when strategy 
a8 distinct from battle tactics 
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had hardly been born, made 
him realise that Spain was the 
real key to the whole struggle. 
Spain was Hannibal’s real base 
of operations; there he had 
trained his armies, and thence 
he looked for his reinforce- 
ments. 

Scipio’s first move was to 
apply his appreciation of the 
moral objective within the 
Spanish theatre of war. While 
others urged him to attack 
one of the Carthaginian armies, 
he decided to strike at their 
base, their life-line. First, he 
concentrated all his troops at 
one place, leaving but one small 
but compact detachment of 
3000 foot and 300 horse under 
Marcus Silanus to secure his 
essential pivot of operations— 
Tarraco. Then, with all the 
rest, 25,000 foot and 2500 horse 
—here was true economy of 
force,—he crossed the Ebro, 
‘‘ revealing his plan to no one.” 
“The fact was that he had 
decided not to do any of the 
things he had publicly an- 
nounced, but to invest sud- 
denly ’’ New Carthage—modern 
Cartagena. To this end “he 
gave secret orders to Gaius 
Lelius, who commanded the 
fleet, to sail to that place—it 
was Lelius alone who was 
aware of the project,—while 
he himself with his land forces 
marched rapidly against it.” 
As Polybius sagely emphasises, 
calculation marked this youth, 
for ‘‘ he, in the first place, took 
in hand a situation pronounced 
by most people as desperate 
. . . and secondly, in dealing 
with it he put aside the mea- 
sures obvious to any one, and 
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planned out and decided on a 
course which neither his enemies 
nor his friends expected.”’ ‘‘ On 
his arrival in Spain he... 
inquired from every one about 
the circumstances of the enemy, 
and learnt that the Cartha- 
ginian forces were divided into 
three bodies ’’: Mago near the 
pillars of Hercules—Gibraltar ; 
Hasdrubal, son of Gisco, near 
the mouth of the Tagus; and 
Hasdrubal Barca besieging a 
city in Central Spain not far 
from modern Madrid. None 
of them were within less than 
ten days’ march from New 
Carthage; he himself, as the 
event proved, was within seven 
days’ forced marches of it. 
The news of his attack must 
take several days to reach 
them, and if he could take it 
by a surprise coup de main, 
he would forestall any aid ; 
and ‘“‘in the event of failure 
he could, since he was master 
of the sea, place his troops in 
a position of safety.”” Polybius 
further tells us how, “ during 
the winter, he made detailed 
inquiries from people ac- 
quainted with it.’’ ‘“‘ He learnt 
that it stood almost alone 
among Spanish cities in pos- 
sessing harbours fit for a fleet 
and for naval forces, and also 
that it was for the Cartha- 
ginians the direct sea crossing 
from Africa. Next he heard 
that the Carthaginians kept the 
bulk of their money and their 
war material in this city, as 
well as their hostages from the 
whole of Spain, and, what was 
of most importance, that the 
trained soldiers who garrisoned 
the citadel were only about a 


thousand strong, because no 
one dreamt that while the 
Carthaginians were masters of 
nearly the whole of Spain it 
would enter any one’s head to 
besiege the city; while the 
remaining population was ex- 
ceedingly large, but composed 
of artisans, tradesmen, and 
sailors, men very far from 
having any military experience. 
This he considered to be a 
thing that would tell against 
the city if he appeared sud- 
denly before it ’’—the moral 
calculation again. ‘‘ Abandon- 
ing, therefore, all other projects, 
he spent his time while in 
winter quarters in preparing 
for this,” but ‘‘ he concealed 
the plan from every one except 
Gaius Lelius.”” The account 
shows that he was master of 
two more attributes of general- 
ship—the power to keep his 
intentions secret until their 
disclosure was necessary for 
the execution of the plan, and 
the wisdom to realise that 
military success depends largely 
on the thoroughness of the 
previous preparation. 

On the seventh day from 
the start of the march Scipio 
arrived before the city and 
encamped, the fleet arriving 
simultaneously in the harbour, 
thus cutting off communication 
on all sides. This harbour 
formed a circular bottle, its 
mouth almost corked by an 
island, while Cartagena itself 
was like a candle stuck in the 
bottom of the bottle, the city 
standing on a narrow rocky 
spit of land protruding from 
the mainland. This small penin- 
sula bore a distinct resemblance 
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to Gibraltar, and the isthmus 
joining it to the mainland was 
only about four hundred yards 
across. The city was guarded 
on two sides by the sea, and 
on the west by a lagoon. Here 
was @ hard nut to crack, seem- 
ingly impregnable to any action 
save a blockade, and this time 
prevented. 

The Carthaginian commander, 
Mago, armed 2000 of the sturdi- 
est citizens, and posted them 
by the landward gate for a 
sortie. The rest he distributed 
to defend the walls to the best 
of their power, while of his 
own regulars he disposed 500 
in the citadel on the top of 
the peninsula, and 500 on the 
eastern hill. 

Next day Scipio encircled 
the city with ships, throwing a 
constant stream of missiles, and 
about the third hour?’ sent 


forward along the isthmus 2000 
picked men with the ladder- 
bearers, for its narrowness pre- 
vented a stronger force being 


deployed. Appreciating the 
handicap of their cramped posi- 
tion if counter-attacked by the 
yet unshaken defenders, he 
astutely designed to turn this 
handicap to his own advantage. 
The expected sortie came as 
soon as Scipio sounded the 
bugle for assault, and a close- 
matched struggle ensued. “‘ But 
as the assistance sent to either 
side was not equal, the Cartha- 
ginians arriving through a single 
gate and from a longer dis- 
tance, the Romans from close 
by and from several points, 
the battle for this reason was 
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an unequal one. For Scipio 
had purposely posted his men 
close to the camp itself in order 
to entice the enemy as far out 
as possible ’’—Livy says the 
Roman advanced troops re- 
tired according to orders on 
the reserves,—‘ well knowing 
that if he destroyed those who 
were, so to speak, the steel 
edge of the population he would 
cause universal dejection, and 
none of those inside would 
venture out of the gate again ”’ 
(Polybius). This last point 
was essential for the freedom 
of his decisive move. 

By the skilful infusion of 
successive reserves into the 
combat, the Carthaginian onset 
was first stemmed, and then 
driven back in disorder, the 
pursuit being pressed so prompt- 
ly that the Romans nearly 
succeeded in forcing an en- 
trance on the heels of the fugi- 
tives. Even as it was, the 
scaling-ladders were able to be 
put up in full security, but the 
great height of the walls ham- 
pered the escaladers, and the 
assault, was beaten off. Poly- 
bius gives a picture of the 
Roman commander during this 
phase which reveals how he 
combined personal influence and 
control with the duty of avoid- 
ing rash exposure: “Scipio 
took part in the battle, but 
studied his safety as far as 
possible, for he had with him 
three men carrying large shields, 
who, holding these close, cov- 
ered the surface exposed to the 
wall, and thus afforded him 
protection.” “. . . thus he 





1 The Roman day began at sunrise. 
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could both see what was going 
on, and being seen by all his 
men he inspired the combatants 
with great spirit. The con- 
sequence was that nothing was 
omitted which was necessary 
in the engagement, but the 
moment that circumstances sug- 
gested any step to him he set 
to work at once to do what 
was necessary.” 

In modern war no feature 
has told more heavily against 
decisive results than the ab- 
sence of the commander’s per- 
sonal observation and control. 
Scipio’s method, viewed in the 
light of modern science, may 
suggest a way to revive this 
influence. Peradventure the 


commander of the future will 
go aloft in an aeroplane, pro- 
tected by a patrol of fighters, 
and in communication by wire- 
less telephony with his staff. 


Scipio had achieved his first 
object of wearing down the 
defenders, and checking the 
likelihood of further interfer- 
ence with his plans from Cartha- 
ginian sorties. The way was 
thus paved for his next decisive 
move. To develop this he was 
only waiting for the ebb of 
the tide, and this design had 
been conceived by him long 
since at Tarraco, where, from 
inquiries among fishermen who 
knew Cartagena, he had learnt 
that at low water the lagoon 
was fordable. 

For this project he assembled 
500 men with ladders on the 
shore of the lagoon, and mean- 
while reinforced his forces in 
the isthmus with both men and 
ladders, enough to ensure that 
in the next direct assault “ the 
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whole extent of the walls should 
be covered with escaladers ’’— 
an early example of the modern 
tactical axiom that a “ fixing ” 
attack should be on the broad- 
est possible front in order to 
occupy the enemy’s attention, 
and prevent him turning to 
meet the decisive plan else- 
where. He launched this as- 
sault, simultaneously with a 
landing attack by the fleet, 
and when it was at its height 
“the tide began to ebb and 
the water gradually receded 
from the edge of the lagoon, 
a strong and deep current set- 
ting in through the channel to 
the neighbourhood, so that to 
those who were not prepared 
for the sight the thing appeared 
incredible. But Scipio had his 
guides ready, and bade all the 
men told off for this service 
enter the water and have no 
fear. He, indeed, possessed a 
particular talent for inspiring 
confidence and sympathy in 
his troops when he called upon 
them. Now when they obeyed 
and raced through the shallow 
water, it struck the whole army 
that it was the work of some 
god ... and their courage was 
redoubled ” (Polybius). Of this 
episode Livy says: “Scipio, 
crediting this discovery, due 
to his own diligence and pene- 
tration, to the gods and to 
miracle, which had turned the 
course of the sea, withdrawn 
it from the lake, and opened 
ways never before trodden by 
human feet to afford a passage 
to the Romans, ordered them 
to follow Neptune as their 
guide’; but it is interesting 
to see that, while exploiting 
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the moral effect of this idea, 
he made practical use of less 
divine guides. The 500 passed 
without difficulty through the 
lagoon, reached the wall, and 
mounted it without opposition, 
because all the defenders ‘* were 
engaged in bringing succour to 
that quarter in which the danger 
appeared.” “‘ The Romans hav- 
ing once taken the wall, at first 
marched along it, sweeping the 
enemy off it.” They were 
clearly imbued with the prin- 
ciple that a penetration must 
be promptly widened before it 
is deepened—a principle which 
in the war of 1914-18 was only 
learnt after hard lessons at 
Loos and elsewhere. Next they 
converged on the landward 
gate, already assailed in front, 
and taking the defenders in 
rear and by surprise, over- 
powered the resistance, and 
opened the way for the main 
body of the attackers. The 
walls thus captured, Scipio at 
once exploited his success. For 
while the mass of those who 
had by now scaled the walls 
set about the customary mas- 
sacre of the townsmen, Scipio 
himself took care to keep in 
regular formation those who 
entered by the gate, and led 
them against the citadel. Here 
Mago, once he ‘saw that the 
city had undoubtedly been cap- 
tured,”’ surrendered. 

If the massacre of the towns- 
people is revolting to modern 
ideas, it was the normal cus- 
tom then and for many cen- 
turies thereafter, and with 
the Romans was a deliberate 
policy aimed at the moral fac- 
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tor rather than mere insensate 
slaughter. 

Proof of the discipline of 
Scipio’s troops is that the mas- 
sacre ceased on a signal after 
the citadel surrendered, and 
only then did the troops begin 
pillaging. The massacre, how- 
ever difficult for modern minds 
to excuse, was a military 
measure, and the conduct of 
the action was not impeded by 
the individual’s desire to obtain 
loot or “‘ souvenirs ”’—an un- 
disciplined impulse which has 
affected even recent battles. 

The massacre, Moreover, was 
partly offset by Scipio’s gener- 
ous, if diplomatic, conduct to 
the vanquished, once the initial 
ruthlessness had achieved its 
purpose of quenching the citi- 
zens’ will to resist. Of the 
10,000 male prisoners, he set 
free all who were citizens of 
New Carthage and restored their 
property. The artisans, to the 
number of 2000, he declared the 
property of Rome, but prom- 
ised them their freedom when 
the war was over if they 
“‘ showed goodwill and industry 
in their several crafts.” Fin- 
ally, he won new allies for him- 
self by his kindness to the 
Spanish hostages, for instead 
of retaining them in his cus- 
tody as unwilling guarantees, 
he sent them home to their 
own States. 

After one day’s rest he began 
a course of military exercises 
to keep the troops up to con- 
cert pitch. On the first day 
the soldiers had to double 
three and a half miles in their 
armour, and the legions carried 
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out various drill movements ; 
the second day they had to 
polish up, repair, and examine 
their arms ; the third day they 
rested ; and the fourth they 
carried out weapon training— 
“some of them sword-fighting 
with wooden swords covered 
with leather and with a button 
on the point, while others prac- 
tised javelin-throwing, the jave- 
lins also having a button on 
the point.”’ On the fifth day 
they began the course again, 
and continued during their stay 
at Cartagena. ‘“‘ The general 
went round to all the works 
with equal attention. At one 
time he was employed im the 
dockyard with his fleet, at an- 
other he exercised with the 
legions ”’ (Livy). 

Then, when the walls had 
been repaired, he left adequate 
detachments to hold the city, 
and set out for Tarraco with 
the army and the fleet. 

With Cartagena in his grip, 
Scipio had gained the strategical 
initiative, which is by no means 
identical with the offensive. 
To attack the Carthaginian 
field armies while he was still 
markedly inferior in numbers 
would be to throw away his 
advantage and imperil all that 
he had gained. On the other 
hand, he held the key to any 
possible Carthaginian move. If 
they moved to regain Carta- 
gena, itself impregnable if ade- 
quately garrisoned, and still 
more so when the defender 
had command of the sea, he 
lay on their flank with his 
main striking force. If they 


moved against him he would 
have the advantage of choosing 
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his own ground, and in addi- 
tion Cartagena would threaten 
their rear, for his command of 
the sea would enable him to 
transfer forces there. If they 
remained passive, and this in- 
action proved their choice, they 
would suffer the handicap due 
to the loss of their base, depot, 
and main line of communica- 
tion with Carthage. Nothing 
could have suited Scipio better, 
for the respite allowed the 
moral effect of Cartagena’s cap- 
ture to sink into the minds of 
the Spanish, and allowed him 
also time to win over fresh 
allies to offset his numerical 
handicap. The result proved 
the soundness of his calcula- 
tions, for during the next winter 
Edeco, Andobales, and Man- 
donius, three of the most power- 
ful chieftains in Spain, came 
over to him, and most of the 
Iberian tribes followed their 
example. 

The outcome was that Has- 
drubal Barca, faced with this 
shifting of the balance, felt 
forced to take the offensive. 
This gage, Scipio, thus rein- 
forced, was not loth to accept, 
for it promised him the chance 
to deal with one hostile army 
before the others had joined it. 

While Hasdrubal was still 
preparing, Scipio moved. The 
army of Hasdrubal lay in the 
district of Castalon near the 
town of Baecula, on the upper 
reaches of the Baetis, to-day 
called the Guadalquiver. On 
the approach of the Romans 
he shifted his camp to an 
admirable defensive position— 
a small but high plateau, deep 
enough for security, and wide 
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enough to deploy his troops, 
difficult of access on the flanks, 
and with a river protecting its 
rear. The formation of this 
plateau, moreover, was in two 
“steps,” and on the lower 
Hasdrubal posted his screen of 
light troops, Numidian horse 
and Balearic slingers, while on 
the higher ridge behind he 
entrenched his camp. 

Scipio for a moment was at 
a loss how to tackle such a 
strong position, but not daring 
to wait lest the other two 
Carthaginian armies should 
come up, he devised a plan. 
He sent the velites and other 
light troops to scale the first 
“step ’ of the enemy’s posi- 
tion, and despite the rocky 
ascent and the shower of darts 
and stones, their determination 
and practice in using cover 
enabled them to gain the crest. 
Once a footing was secured 
their better weapons and train- 
ing for close combat prevailed 
over skirmishers trained for 
missile action with ample space 
for a running fight. Thus the 
Carthaginian light troops were 
driven back in disorder on the 
higher ridge. 

Scipio “‘ now despatched the 
whole of his light troops with 
orders to support the frontal 
attack,” while, dividing his 
heavy foot into two bodies, he 
himself led one half round the 
left flank of the enemy’s posi- 
tion, and sent Lelius with the 
other to skirt the opposite 
flank of the ridge until he could 
find a good line of ascent. 
Making the shorter circuit, 
Scipio’s men climbed the ridge 
first, and fell on the Cartha- 
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ginians’ flank before they had 
properly deployed, as Hasdru- 
bal, relying on the strength of 
his position, had delayed lead- 
ing his main forces out of the 
camp. Thus trapped before 
they had formed up, and while 
still on the move, the Cartha- 
ginians were thrown into dis- 
order, and during the confusion 
Lelius came up and charged 
their other flank. 

As soon as Hasdrubal realised 
the battle was lost, he hurried 
from the hill with his treasure 
and his elephants, and collect- 
ing in his retreat as many of 
the fugitives as he could, re- 
tired up the river Tagus in 
the direction of the Pyrenees. 
But Scipio’s double envelop- 
ment, and still more his fore- 
sight in sending beforehand 
two cohorts to block two of 
the main lines of retreat, caught 
as in a net the bulk of the 


Carthaginian troops. Light 
thousand were slain, 12,000 
taken prisoners. While the 


African prisoners were sold as 
slaves, Scipio once more showed 
his political sagacity by send- 
ing home the Spanish prisoners 
without ransom. 

Polybius says, “‘Scipio did 
not think it advisable to follow 
Hasdrubal, as he was afraid 
of being attacked by the other 
generals,” and to a military 
critic the reason is convincing. 
It would have been foolhardy 
to press farther into the moun- 
tainous interior with two more 
hostile armies, superior in 
strength, able to converge on 
him or to cut him off from his 
base. A bare statement of 
the military problem is ample 
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answer to those, mainly civil 
historians, who decry Scipio 
on the score that he allowed 
Hasdrubal to quit Spain and 
move into Italy on his ill-fated 
attempt to join Hannibal. It 
is interesting to note that Has- 
drubal followed the route of 
Wellington after Vittoria, mak- 
ing his way to the northern 
coast of Spain, and crossing by 
modern San Sebastian and the 
western gap where the Pyrenees 
slope down to the sea. 

To pretend that Scipio, had 
he remained on the defensive, 
could have barred this passage 
is absurd, based as he was on 
the eastern coast. Either of 
the other Carthaginian armies 
could have contained him while 
Hasdrubal slipped through one 
of the numerous western passes, 
or, again, if he attempted so 
distant a move through wild 
and mountainous country, not 
only would he have exposed 
his base, but have invited dis- 
aster. But for Scipio’s offen- 
sive and victory at Baecula, 
Hasdrubal could have entered 
Gaul in force and thus have 
avoided the two years’ delay 
—so fatal to the Carthaginian 
cause—enforced by his need to 
recruit and reorganise his army 
in Gaul before passing on. 

Scipio then fell back on his 
base, and spent the remainder 
of the summer :n exploiting the 
effect of his victory by securing 
the alliance of most of the 
Spanish States. His wisdom in 
not following up Hasdrubal was 
justified by the fact that within 
a few days after the battle of 
Baecula, Hasdrubal, son of 
Gisco, and Mago arrived to 
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join Hasdrubal Barca. This 
alrival, too late to save the 
latter from defeat, served to 
bring about a conference to 
settle their future plans. Real- 
ising that Scipio by his diplo- 
macy and his victories had 
gained the sympathies of almost 
all Spain, they decided that 
Mago should transfer his forces 
to Hasdrubal Barca, and go 
to the Balearic Isles to raise 
fresh auxiliaries; that Has- 
drubal Barca should move into 
Gaul as soon as possible before 
his remaining Spanish troops 
deserted, and then march on 
into Italy; that Hasdrubal, 
son of Gisco, should retire into 
the remotest part of Lusitania, 
near Gades—modern Cadiz,— 
where alone the Carthaginians 
might hope for Spanish aid. 
The chronology of these years 
is somewhat difficult to deter- 
mine, but the victory at Baecula 
seems to have been in 208 
B.c. The next year, however, 
Scipio’s hold on the country 
was threatened afresh. A new 
general, Hanno, had come with 
a fresh army from Carthage to 
replace Hasdrubal Barca. Mago 
also had returned from the 
Balearic Isles, and after arm- 
ing native levies in Celtiberia, 
which embraced parts of modern 
Arragon and Old Castile, was 
joined by Hanno. Nor was 
the threat only from one direc- 
tion, for Hasdrubal, son of 
Gisco, had advanced from Gades 
into Baetica (Andalusia). If 
Scipio moved into the interior 
against Hanno and Mago he 
might find Hasdrubal across 
his rear. Therefore he detached 
his lieutenant, Silanus, with 
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10,000 foot and 500 horse, to 
attack the former, while he 
himself apparently kept watch 
and check on Hasdrubal. Sil- 
anus, by a rapid march through 
difficult country, surprised the 
allies, taking Hanno prisoner, 
and dispersing the enemy forces. 

It is characteristic of Scipio 
that he was unstinting in his 
praise of Silanus. Having thus 
ensured the security of his flank 
for an advance southward, he 
moved against Hasdrubal, 
whereupon the latter not only 
fell back in indecent haste, 
but lest his united army should 
attract Scipio on to him, he 
broke it up to form small 
garrisons for the various walled 
towns. 

Scipio, seeing the enemy thus 
abandon himself to a passive 
defensive, decided that there 
was no object in conducting a 
series of petty sieges, likely to 
drain his own force without 
adequate advantage. As win- 
ter was by now approaching, 
he dismissed the legions to 
winter quarters, and sent his 
brother with Hanno and other 
distinguished prisoners to 
Rome. 

In the spring of 206 B.c. 
the Carthaginians made their 
last great effort. Hasdrubal, 
encouraged by Mago, Hanni- 
bal’s brother, raised and armed 
fresh levies, and with an army 
of 70,000 foot, 4000 horse, and 
32 elephants marched north to 
llipa (or Silpia), which was 
hot far from where Seville 
stands to-day. Scipio moved 
South from Tarraco to meet 
the Carthaginians, collecting 
auxiliaries on his way. Ad- 
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vancing to the neighbourhood 
of Ilipa with a total force, 
Romans and allies, of 45,000 
foot and 3000 horse, he came 
in sight of the Carthaginians, 
and encamped on certain low 
hills opposite them. It de- 
serves notice that his advance 
was on a line which, in the 
event of victory, would cut 
them off from the nearest road 
to Gades, this road running 
along the south bank of the 
Baetis River. 

The two camps lay facing 
each other across: the valley 
between the two low ridges. 
For several successive days 
Hasdrubal led his army out 
and offered battle. On each 
occasion Scipio waited until 
the Carthaginians were moving 
out before he followed suit. 
Neither side, however, began 
the attack, and towards sun- 
down the two armies, weary of 
standing, retired to their camps 
—the Carthaginians always 
first. One cannot doubt, in 
view of the upshot, that on 
Scipio’s side the delay had a 
special motive. On each occa- 
sion also the legions were 
placed in the Roman centre 
opposite to the Carthaginian 
and African regulars, with the 
Spanish allies on the wings of 
each army. It became common 
talk in the camp that this 
order of battle was definite, 
and Scipio waited until this 
belief had taken firm hold. 

Then he acted. He had 
observed that the Carthaginians 
made their daily advance at 
a late hour, and had himself 
purposely waited still later, to 
fix this habit on his 
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nent’s mind. Latein the evening 
he sent orders through the camp 
that the troops should be fed 
and armed before daylight, and 
the cavalry have their horses 
saddled. Then, while it was 
scarcely yet daylight, he sent 
on the cavalry and light troops 
to attack the enemy’s out- 
posts, and himself followed with 
the legions. This was the first 
surprise change, and its effect 
was that the Carthaginians, 
caught napping by the onset 
of the Roman cavalry and 
light troops, had to arm them- 
selves and sally forth without 
a meal. It further ensured 
that Hasdrubal would have 
no time to alter his normal 
disposition even should the 
idea occur to him; for the 
second surprise change was 
that Scipio reversed his former 
order of battle, and placed the 
Spanish in his centre and the 
legions on the wings. 

The Roman infantry made 
no attempt to advance for 
some hours, the reason being 
Scipio’s desire and design to 
let his hungry opponents feel 
the effects of their lost break- 
fast. There was no risk to his 
other surprise change by so 
doing, for once drawn up in 
order of battle, the Cartha- 
ginians dared not alter their 
array in face of a watchful 
and ready opponent. 

It was about the seventh 
hour when he ordered the line 
to advance, but the Spanish 
centre only at a slow pace. 
On arriving within 800 yards 
of the enemy, he himself, lead- 
ing the right wing, wheeled to 
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the right, and made an oblique 
advance outwards by succes- 
Sive cohorts. He had pre- 
viously sent a messenger to 
Silanus and Marcius, command- 
ing the left wing, to mancuvre 
Similarly. Advancing rapidly, 
so that the slow-moving centre 
was well refused, the Roman 
infantry cohorts wheeled suc- 
cessively into line as they 
neared the enemy’s line, and 
fell directly on the enemy’s 
flanks, which but for this man- 
cguvre would have overlapped 
them. While the heavy in- 
fantry thus pressed the enemy’s 
wings in front, the cavalry 
and the velites, under orders, 
wheeled outwards again, and, 
Sweeping round the enemy’s 
flanks, took them in enfilade. 
This convergent blow on each 
wing, sufficiently disruptive be- 
cause it forced the defenders 
to face attack from two direc- 
tions simultaneously, was made 
more decisive in that it fell on 
the Spanish irregulars. To add 
to Hasdrubal’s troubles, the 
cavalry flank attacks drove 
his elephants, mad with fright, 
in upon the Carthaginian centre, 
Spreading confusion. 

All this time the Carthaginian 
centre was standing helplessly 
inactive, unable to help the 
wings for fear of attack by 
Scipio’s Spaniards, who threat- 
ened it without coming to 
close quarters. Scipio’s cal- 
culation had enabled him to 
“ fix’ the enemy’s centre with 
a minimum expenditure of force, 
and thus to effect the maximum 
concentration for his decisive 
double manceuvre. 
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Hasdrubal’s wings destroyed, 
the centre, worn out by hunger 
and fatigue, fell back, at first 
in good order; but gradually 
under relentless pressure they 
broke up, fleeing to their en- 
trenched camp. A drenching 
downpour, churning the ground 
in mud under the soldiers’ feet, 
gave them a temporary respite 
and prevented the Romans 
storming the camp on their 
heels. During the night Has- 
drubal evacuated his camp, 
but as Scipio’s strategic ad- 
vance had placed the Romans 
across the line of retreat to 
Gades, he was forced to retire 
down the western bank to- 
wards the Atlantic. Nearly all 
his Spanish allies deserted him. 

Scipio’s light troops were 
evidently alive to the duty of 
maintaining contact with the 
enemy, for he got word from 
them as soon as it was light 
of Hasdrubal’s departure. He 
at once followed them up, 
sending the cavalry ahead, and 
so rapid was the pursuit that, 
despite being misled by guides 
in attempting a short-cut to 
get across Hasdrubal’s new line 
of retreat, the cavalry and 
velites caught him up. Harass- 
ing him continuously, by at- 
tacks in flank or in rear, they 
forced such frequent halts that 
the legions were able to come 
up. ‘“‘ After this it was no 
longer a fight, but a butchering 
as of cattle,” till only Hasdru- 
bal and 6000 half-armed men 
escaped to the neighbouring 
hills, out of 70,000 odd who 
had fought at LIlipa. The 
Carthaginians hastily fortified 
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a camp on the highest summit, 
but though its inaccessibility 
hindered assault, lack of food 
caused a constant stream of 
deserters. At last Hasdrubal 
left his troops by night, and, 
reaching the sea, not far dis- 
tant, took ship to Gades, and 
Mago soon followed him. 

Scipio thereupon left Silanus 
with a force to await the in- 
evitable surrender of the camp, 
and returned to Tarraco. 

Military history contains no 
more classic example of general- 
ship than this battle of 
Tlipa. Rarely has so com- 
plete a victory been gained by 
a weaker over a stronger force, 
and this result was due to a 
perfect application of the prin- 
ciples of surprise and concen- 
tration—that is, in essence, an 
example for all time. How 
crude does Frederick’s famed 
oblique order appear beside 
Scipio’s double oblique man- 
ceuvre and envelopment, which 
effected a crushing concentra- 
tion du fort au faible while the 
enemy’s centre was surely fixed. 
Scipio left the enemy no chance 
for the change of front which 
cost Frederick so dear at Kolin. 
Masterly as were his battle tac- 
tics, still more remarkable per- 
haps were the decisiveness and 
rapidity of their exploitation, 
which found no parallel in mili- 
tary history until Napoleon came 
to develop the pursuit as the 
vital complement of battle and 
one of the supreme tests of 
generalship. To Scipio no cav- 
alry leader could have com- 
plained as Maharbal, whether 
justly or not, to Hannibal : 
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** You know indeed how to win 
a victory, Hannibal, but you 
know not how to use one! ” 

But Scipio, in whom the 
idea of strategic exploitation 
was as inborn as the tactical, 
was not content to rest on his 
laurels. Already he was looking 
to the future, directing his 
view on Africa. As he had seen 
that Cartagena was the key 
to Spain, that Spain was the 
key to the situation in Italy, 
so he saw that Africa was the 
key to the whole struggle. 
Strike at Africa, and he would 
not only relieve Italy of Hanni- 
bal’s ever-menacing presence— 
a@ menace which he had already 
reduced by paralysing Hanni- 
bal’s source of reinforcement,— 
but would undermine the foun- 
dations of Carthaginian power, 
until the edifice itself collapsed 
in ruin. 

Although it must still be 
some time before he could con- 
vert the Roman senate to his 
strategy, he set about prepar- 
ing the ground. He had al- 
ready won the heart of Masi- 
nissa by chivalrous generosity 
to his nephew, captured at 
Baecula, and after the defeat 
of Ilipa, the Numidian prince 
came over to the Roman side, 
swayed by admiration for the 
spirit as for the leadership 
of Scipio. Masinissa was de- 
spatched to Africa to induce 
the Numidians to follow his 
example. An equally import- 
ant if more hazardous move 
was Scipio’s attempt to detach 
Syphax, King of the Masse- 
sylians—in modern Algeria— 
from the Carthaginian alliance. 


As Syphax refused to treat 
with any other than Scipio, 
the Roman commander went 
himself. The risk was great, 
but the prize was greater, 
and although Hasdrubal was 
then present at the Court of 
Syphax, Scipio’s personal charm 
and diplomatic gifts prevailed, 
and he sailed back with a 
treaty of alliance signed. 
Scipio had ploughed the 
ground and sown the seeds for 
his African campaign. The 
time for reaping its fruits was 
not yet, however. He had first 
to complete the subjugation of 
Spain, and to deal out punish- 
ment to those tribes who had 
forsaken Rome in her hour of 
crisis on the Peninsula, after 
the death of the elder Scipios. 
The drastic treatment of the 
Illiturgi, whose city was razed 


to the ground, proved a moral 
lesson so effective that more 
formidable strongholds capitu- 
lated without fighting. But 
Scipio’s work was partially and 
temporarily undone by his own 


illness. For rumours of his 
death spread throughout Spain, 
and led to the revolt of Man- 
donius and Andobales, two of 
the most powerful chieftains, 
a situation complicated by a 
mutiny of Roman troops at 
Sucro, on the lines of communi- 
cation between Cartagena and 
Tarraco: it is an oft-proved 
fact that lines of communica- 
tion troops are ever the least 
reliable, the most prone to dis- 
content and disorder. Barely 
convalescent, Scipio dealt with 
this menace in a way, tactful 
yet decisive, that foreshadowed 
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Pétain’s methods in quelling 
the French mutinies of 1917. 
Spreading the report that the 
army was marching against 
Mandonius and Andobales, he 
induced the mutineers, thus 
emboldened, to come and lay 
their grievances before him at 
Cartagena. On their arrival 
he summoned them to an as- 
sembly, and during this they 
were encircled unawares by 
armed troops. By the seizure 
of the ringleaders, dexterously 
carried out, the sting had al- 
ready been extracted, and the 
loyal troops suddenly revealing 
themselves, overawed the mob, 
while the ringleaders were 
brought in and executed in 
sight of all. The mass were 
then assured of forgiveness, 
and took a fresh oath of loyalty 
to their officers. By a charac- 


teristic touch on Scipio’s part, 
each man received his full 
arrears of pay as he answered 


his name. This blend of firm- 
hess with the just rectification 
of grievances restored the health 
of the body military with the 
least possible use of the knife. 
Scipio had still to deal with 
the Spanish rebels. By an 
amazingly rapid march, averag- 
ing nearly thirty miles a day, 
he brought them to action in 
4 cup-shaped mountain valley, 
north of the Ebro, where the 
conditions suggested a fresh 
expedient to him. The valley 
was so narrow that the Spanish 
could not post their cavalry 
o the flanks of the infantry 
line, which took up the whole 
Space. Seeing this, Scipio real- 
ed that his own infantry 
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flanks were automatically se- 
cured, and accordingly sent 
Lelius with the cavalry round 
by the hills in a wide turning 
movement. Then, ever alive 
to the vital importance of 
securing his intended manceuvre 
by a vigorous fixing attack, he 
himself advanced into the valley 
with his infantry, with four 
cohorts in front, this being the 
most he could effectively deploy 
on the narrow front. This 
thrust, as he intended, occupied 
the attention of the Spanish, 
and prevented them from ob- 
serving the cavalry manceuvre 
until the blow fell and they 
heard the noise of the cavalry 
engagement in their rear. Thus 
the Spanish were forced to 
fight two separate battles, their 
cavalry neither able to aid their 
infantry, nor the infantry their 
cavalry, and each doomed to 
the demoralising sound of 
conflict in their rear, so that 
each action had a moral re- 
action on the other. 

Cramped and assailed by 
skilled close-quarter fighters, 
whose formation gave them 
the advantage of depth for 
successive blows, the Spanish 
infantry were cut to pieces. 
Then the Spanish cavalry, sur- 
rounded, suffering the pressure 
of the fugitives, the direct 
attack of the Roman infantry 
and the rear attack of the 
Roman cavalry, could not use 
their mobility, and forced to 
a standing fight, were slain to 
the last man after a gallant 
but hopeless resistance. 

This decisive triumph was 
a fitting conclusion to Scipio’s 
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Spanish campaigns, campaigns 
which for all their long neglect 
by military students reveal a 
profound grasp of strategy— 
at a time when strategy had 
hardly been born—and of its 
intimate relation to _ policy. 
But, above all, they deserve 
to be immortalised for their 
richness of tactical achieve- 
ment. Military history hardly 
contains such another series of 
ingenious and inspired battle 
manceuvres, surpassing on bal- 
ance even those of Hannibal 
in Italy. If Scipio profited by 
Hannibal’s unintended course 
of instruction on the battle- 
fields of Italy, the pupil sur- 
passed even the master. Nor 
does such a probability dimin- 
ish Scipio’s credit, for the 
highest part of the art of war 
is inborn, not acquired, or why 
did not later captains, ancient 
and modern, profit more by 
Scipio’s demonstrations. Won- 
derful as was Hannibal’s fer- 
tility of plan, there appears in 
Scipio’s record a still richer 
variety, a still more complete 
calculation, and in three direc- 
tions a definite superiority. 
The attack on a fortified place 
was admittedly in Hannibal a 
weakness ; in Scipio the re- 
verse, for Cartagena is a land- 
mark in history. The pur- 
suit after Ilipa marks a new 
advance in warfare, as also 
the wide concealed turning 
movement in this last battle 
against Andobales, a develop- 
ment clearly beyond the narrow 
outflanking manceuvres which 
had hitherto been the high- 
water mark of tactical skill. 
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Scipio’s military motto would 
seem to have been “ every time 
a new stratagem.” Has ever 
a general been so fertile an 
artist of war? Beside him 
most of the celebrated captains 
of history appear mere dabblers 
in the art, showing in their 
whole career but one or two 
variations of orthodox practice. 
And be it remembered that 
with one exception Scipio’s 
triumphs were won over first- 
class opponents; not, like 
Alexander, over Asiatic mobs, 
like Cesar, over tribal hordes, 
or like Frederick and Napoleon, 
over the courtier-generals and 
senile pedants of an atrophied 
military system. 

Scipio’s mission in Spain was 
accomplished. Directly after 
the subjugation of Andobales 
he returned to Tarraco, and 
then, “anxious not to arrive 
in Rome too late for the con- 
sular elections,” sailed for Rome 
after handing over the army to 
Silanus and Marcius, and ar- 
ranging for the administration 
of the province. 

On arrival at Rome Scipio 
obtained an audience of the 
Senate outside the city at the 
temple of Bellona, and there 
gave them a formal report of 
his campaign. At the assembly 
for the election of the two 
consuls for the coming year he 
was named by all the centuries. 
The popularity of his election 
was shown not only by the 
enthusiasm which greeted it, 
but by the gathering of a larger 
number of voters than at any 
time during the Punic War, © 
crowds swarming to his house 
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and to the Capitol full of curi- 
osity to see the victor of the 
Spanish wars. 

But on the morrow of this 
personal triumph the first shoots 
appeared of that undergrowth 
of narrow-minded conservatism, 
reinforced by envy, which was 
to choke the personal fruits of 
his work, though happily not 
before he had garnered for 
Rome the first-fruits—Hanni- 
bal’s overthrow. 

Hitherto in Spain he had 
enjoyed a free hand, unfettered 
by jealous politicians or the 
compromising counsels of gov- 
ernment by committee. If he 
had to rely on his own local 
resources, he was at least too 
far distant for his essential 
freedom of action to be con- 
trolled by any many-headed 
guardian of national policy. 
But from now on he was to 
suffer, like Marlborough and 
Wellington some two thousand 
years later, the curb of political 
faction and jealousy ; and fin- 
ally, like Marlborough, end his 
days in embittered retirement. 
The report got about that he 
was saying that he had been 
declared consul not merely to 
prosecute, but to finish the 
war; that for this object it 
was essential for him to move 
with his army into Africa; 
and that if the Senate opposed 
this plan, he would carry it 
through with the people’s back- 
ing, overriding the Senate. Per- 
haps his friends were indiscreet ; 
perhaps Scipio himself, so old 
beyond his years in other ways, 
allowed youthful confidence to 
outride his discretion ; perhaps, 
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most probable of all, he knew 
the Senate’s innate narrowness 
of vision, and had been sound- 
ing the people’s opinion. 

The upshot was, that when 
the question was raised in the 
Senate, Fabius Cunctator voiced 


the conservative view. The — 


man who had worthily won 
his name by inaction, his 
natural caution reinforced by 
an old man’s jealousy, cleverly 
if spitefully criticises the plan 
of a young man whose action 
threatens to eclipse his fame. 
First, he points out that neither 
had the Senate voted nor the 
people ordered that Africa 
should be constituted a con- 
sul’s province this year, in- 
sinuating that if the consul 
came before them with his 
mind already made up, such 
conduct is an insult to them. 
Next, Fabius seeks to parry 
any imputation of jealousy by 
dwelling on his own past 
achievements as if they were 
too exalted for any possible 
feats of Scipio to threaten 
comparison. How character- 
istic, too, of age the remark 
“what rivalry can there exist 
between myself and a man who 
is not equal in years even to my 
son?’ He urges that Scipio’s 
duty is to attack Hannibal in 
Italy. ““Why do you not 
apply yourself to this, and 
carry the war in a straight- 
forward manner to the place 
where Hannibal is, rather than 
pursue that roundabout course, 
according to which you expect 
that when you have crossed 
into Africa, Hannibal will follow 
you thither? ’—how vivid is 
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the reminder here of Eastern v. 
Western controversy in the 
war of 1914-18. ‘‘ What if 
Hannibal should advance 
against Rome ? ’—how familiar 
to modern ears is this argu- 
ment employed against any 
military heretic who questions 
the doctrine of Clausewitz that 
the enemy’s main army is the 
primary military objective. 

Fabius then insinuates that 
Scipio’s head has been turned 
by his successes in Spain. 
These Fabius damns with faint 
praise and covert sneers—sneers 
which Mommsen and other 
modern historians seem to have 
accepted as literal truth, for- 
getting how decisively all 
Fabius’ arguments were re- 
futed by Scipio’s actions. How 
different, Fabius contends, is 
the problem Scipio will have to 
face if he ventures to Africa. 
Not a harbour open, not even 
a foothold already secured, not 
an ally. Does Scipio trust his 
hold over Masinissa when he 
could not trust even his own 
soldiers—a jibe at the Sucro 
mutiny. Land in Africa and he 
will rally the whole land against 
him, all internal disputes for- 
gotten in face of the foreign 
foe. Even in the unlikely 
event of forcing Hannibal’s 
return, how much worse will 
it be to face him near Carthage 
supported by all Africa, instead 
of with a remnant in Southern 
Italy. ‘“‘ What sort of policy 
is that of yours, to prefer fight- 
ing where your own forces will 
be diminished by one - half, 
and the enemy’s greatly aug- 
mented ? ” 


This speech makes a strong 
impression on the Senators, 
“especially those advanced in 
years,’ and when Scipio rises 
to reply, the majority are 
clearly against him. His open- 
ing is an apt counter-thrust : 
* Even Quintus Fabius himself 
has observed .. . that in the 
opinion he gave a feeling of 
jealousy might be suspected. 
And though I dare not myself 
charge so great a man with 
harbouring that feeling, yet, 
whether it is owing to a defect 
in his phrasing, or to the fact, 
that suspicion has certainly 
not been removed. For he has 
80: magnified his own honours 
and the fame of his exploits, 
to do away with the imputation 
of envy, that it would appear 
I am in danger of being rivalled 
by every obscure person, but 
not by himself, because he 
enjoys an eminence above every- 
body else. ...” Then, after 
demolishing the historical ex- 
amples which Fabius had 
quoted as warnings, Scipio 
makes this appeal to history 
recoil against Fabius by adduc- 
ing Hannibal’s example in sup- 
port of his plan. ‘‘He who 
brings danger upon another has 
more spirit than he who repels 
it. Add to this, that the terror 
excited by the unexpected is 
increased thereby. When you 
have entered the territory of 
an enemy you obtain a near 
view of his strong and weak 
points.” After pointing out 
the moral “soft spots” in 
Africa, Scipio continues : “ Pro- 
vided no impediment is caused 
here, you will hear at once that 
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I have landed, and that Africa is 
blazing with war, that Hannibal 
is preparing to depart from 
this country.” “.. . Many 
things which are not now 
apparent at this distance will 
develop ; and it is the part of 
a general not to be wanting 
when opportunity arises, and 
to bend its events to his de- 
signs. I shall, Quintus Fabius, 
have the opponent you assign 
me, Hannibal, but I shall rather 
draw him after me than be 
kept here by him.” 

The Senate, however, were 
more concerned with the pre- 
servation of their own privi- 
leges than with the military 
arguments, and demanded to 
know if Scipio would leave the 
decision with them, or, if ad- 
verse, appeal over their heads 
to the people’s verdict. They 
refused to give a decision until 
they had an assurance that he 
would abide by it. After a con- 
sultation with his colleague, 
Scipio gave way to this de- 
mand. Thereupon the Senate, 
a typical committee, effected 
a compromise by which the 
consul to whose lot Sicily fell 
might have permission to cross 
into Africa if he judged it to 
be for the advantage of the 
State. Curiously, Sicily fell to 
Scipio ! 

He took with him 7000 volun- 
teers, as the Senate, afraid to 
block him but keen to obstruct 
him, had refused him leave to 
levy troops. 

The story of how, beset with 
difficulties and hampered by 
those he was aiming to save, 
he took this unorganised band 
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of volunteers and trained it 
to be the nucleus of an effec- 
tive expeditionary force finds 
a notable parallel in our own 
history. Sicily was to be 
Scipio’s Shorncliffe Camp, the 
place where he forged the 
weapon that was to be thrust 
at- the heart of Carthage. But 
Scipio, unlike Sir John Moore 
in the Napoleonic War, was 
himself to handle the weapon 
his genius had created, and 
with it to strike the death- 
blow at Hannibal’s power. His 
vision penetrating the distant 
future, a quality in which he 
perhaps surpasses all other great 
commanders, enabled him to 
realise that the tactical key to 
victory lay in the possession 
of a superior mobile arm of 
decision—cavalry. It is not 
the least tribute to his genius 
that to appreciate this he had 
to break loose from the fetters 
of a great tradition, for Rome’s 
military greatness was essen- 
tially built on the power of her 
legionary infantry. The long 
and splendid annals of Roman 
history are the testimony to 
its effectiveness, and only in 
Scipio’s brief passage across 
the stage do we find a real 
break with this tradition, a 
balance between the two arms 
by which the power of the one 
for fixing and of the other for 
decisive manceuvre are pro- 
portioned and combined. It 
is an object-lesson to modern 
general staffs, shivering on the 
brink of change, for no military 
tradition has been a tithe so 
enduring and so resplendent 
as that of the legion. From 
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his arrival in Sicily onwards 
Scipio bent his energies to 
developing a superior cavalry, 
and Zama, where Hannibal’s 
decisive weapon was turned 
against himself, was Scipio’s 
justification. 

Scipio’s difficulty in gaining 
consent for his expedition and 
the enforced period of pre- 
paration in Sicily alike exem- 
plify the chronic drawbacks of 
a constitutional system of gov- 
ernment for conducting war. 
It is one of Scipio’s supreme 
merits that he obtained com- 
pletely decisive results, though 
lacking the tremendous asset 
of political control. He, the 


servant of a republic, is the 
one exception to the rule that 
throughout the history of war 
the most successful of the great 
captains have been despots or 


autocrats. Countless historians 
have lavished sympathy on 
Hannibal for the handicap he 
suffered through lack of sup- 
port from home, and laid all 
his set-backs at the door of the 
Carthaginian Senate. None 
seem to have stressed Scipio’s 
similar handicap. Yet to Rome 
there was none of the physical 
difficulty in sending reinforce- 
ments that Carthage could plead 
as an excuse. In this lack of 
support, nay, worse, the active 
opposition, from the Roman 
Senate lies unquestionably the 
reason of Scipio’s delay of a 
year in Sicily to prepare for the 
expedition. He had to find 
unaided his own resources in 
Sicily and Africa. Few generals 
have been so bold as Scipio 
when boldness was the right 
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policy, but he was too imbued 
with the principle of security 
to strike before he had armed 
himself and tempered his 
weapon by training. The won- 
der is not at Scipio’s delay of 
a year, but that he moved so 
soon and with a force that in 
numbers, if not in training, was 
still so puny for the scope of 
his task. But this seeming 
audacity was made secure by 
his strategy after the landing, 
and Zama was its justification. 

The interregnum, however, 
nearly brought about the down- 
fall of his plan and of himself, 
through political causes. He 
sent a detachment to seize 
Locri, a town on the toe of 
Italy, which was in Hannibal’s 
possession. The Carthaginian 
marched to rescue his isolated 
forces there, whereupon Scipio 
moved a force thither by sea, 
made a surprise sally from 
the gates, and repulsed Hanni- 
bal. 

For Scipio this ‘‘ side-show ” 
was a very real asset. Apart 
from the personal prestige he 
gained from his success in this 
first encounter with the dreaded 
Hannibal, scoring a trick even 
off the master of ruses, he had 
helped the Roman campaign in 
Italy by curtailing Hannibal’s 
remaining foothold in that coun- 
try—and without any diminu- 
tion of his own force. But, 
beyond these personal and in- 
direct gains, his success had an 
important bearing on his own 
future plan of operations. For 
he had “ blooded ” his troops 
against Hannibal, and by this 
successful enterprise given them 
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a moral tonic which would be 
of immense value in the crucial 
days to come. 

But after Scipio’s return to 
Sicily, the town was so badly 
administered by Pleminius, the 
pro-pretor of the district, that 
the maltreated inhabitants ap- 
pealed to Rome. Although 
Pleminius was not a direct 
) subordinate of Scipio, the 
latter’s enemies seized avidly 
upon a pretext to link his name 
with the unsavoury sequel of 
his brilliant coup. Fabius and 
Cato impugned the discipline 
of his troops and his own 
behaviour, demanding his re- 
call. Wiser counsels prevailed, 
and a commission of inquiry was 
despatched instead to investi- 
gate the charges. Those against 
Scipio fell to the ground because 
the inhabitants of Locri de- 
clined to bring any complaints 
against him, saying that they 
were convinced that the in- 
juries inflicted on them were 
neither by his orders nor with 
his approval. 

The commission, relieved of 
the duty of investigating such 
charges, nevertheless went to 
Syracuse, to see for them- 
selves the military condition 
of his command. ‘There are 
parallels in history to such a 
political investigation on the 
eve of a great military venture 
—the Nivelle affair is the most 
recent,—and often they have 
Teacted disastrously both on 
the confidence of the com- 
mander and the confidence of 
his subordinates in him. But 
Scipio survived the test. 
“While they were on their 
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way to Syracuse, Scipio pre- 
pared to clear himself, not by 
words but by facts. He ordered 
all his troops to assemble there, 
and the fleet to be got in 
readiness, as though a battle 
had to be fought that day with 
the Carthaginians by sea and 
land. On the day of their 
arrival he entertained them 
hospitably, and on the next 
day presented to their view 
his land and sea forces, not 
only drawn up in order, but 
the former carrying out field 
operations, while the fleet 
fought a mock naval battle in 
the harbour. The pretor and 
the deputies were then con- 
ducted round to view the 
armouries, the granaries, and 
other preparations for the war. 
And so great was the admira- 
tion aroused in them of each 
particular, and the whole to- 
gether, that they formed the 
conviction that under the con- 
duct of that general, and with 
that army, the Carthaginians 
would be vanquished, or by 
none other. They bid him 
with the blessing of the gods 
cross over . . .” (Livy). 

These deputies were not, as 
the ‘frocks’ of 1914-18, re- 
markable only for their ignor- 
ance of matters military. Like 
most Romans, they were men 
of military training and ex- 
perience, and no “eye-wash ” 
would have deceived them. In 
face of such a verdict it is sur- 
prising that a historian of the 
reputation of Mommsen should 
here again swallow Fabius’ 
spiteful charges, and repeat 
as his own opinion that Scipio 
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failed to maintain discipline. 
Only a lay historian, militarily 
ignorant, could imagine that 
an army which had been al- 
lowed to run to seed could carry 
out the complex Roman battle 
drill and develop its prepara- 
tions to a pitch of efficiency 
that not only gained the ap- 
proval but aroused the enthu- 
siasm of this expert commis- 
sion. 

On their return to Rome the 
warmth of their praise induced 
the Senate to vote that Scipio 
should cross to Africa, and 
that he should be given per- 
mission to select himself, out 
of those forces which were in 
Sicily, the troops which he 
wanted to accompany him. 
The irony of this grudging and 
tardy permission lies in the 
clause in italics. He was given 
their blessing, and that was 
all. For a venture of such 
magnitude he was worse sup- 
ported by the Senate than even 
Hannibal by Carthage. Of 
Roman troops, apart from his 
own volunteers, he had in 
Sicily only the 5th and 6th 
Legions, the remnant of those 
who had fought at Canne, 
and who, in punishment for 
the defeat, had been sentenced 
to serve in exile in Sicily. A 
less understanding commander 
might well have hesitated to 
rely on troops suffering such a 
degradation. But Scipio real- 
ised that they were burning to 
wipe off the unjust stigma of 
disgrace. 

There is a striking parallel 
between the situation and num- 
bers of Scipio in 204 B.c. and 
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those of Gustavus Adolphus 
in 1630 A.D., when the Swedish 
king crossed the Baltic to strike 
at the seat of the Imperial 
power. And each force, small 
as it was, had been welded 
by the training genius and per- 
sonal magnetism of its leader 
into a superb instrument of 
war—a cadre or framework for 
later expansion. 

Not only were Scipio’s means 
slender, but the African situa- 
tion had changed for the worse 
during the year’s delay forced 
on him by the need to raise 
and train his expeditionary 
force, in default of Rome’s aid, 
a delay still further protracted 
by the Locri inquiry. Has- 
drubal, son of Gisco, on his 
return from Spain had check- 
mated Scipio’s newly-won in- 
fluence over Syphax, by giving 
the king his daughter Sophon- 
isba in marriage, and in return 
got Syphax to renew his pledge 
of alliance with Carthage. 

In the spring of 204 B.C. 
Scipio embarked his army 
at Lilybeum (modern Marsala), 
and sailed for Africa, disem- 
barking at the Fair promontory 
(now Cape Farina), a few miles 
from the important city of 
Utica. 

The first step was clearly to 
gain a secure base of operations, 
and with this aim his pre- 
liminary move was against 
Utica. His fleet was despatched 
there forthwith, while the army 
marched overland, his advanced 
guard cavalry encountering a 
body of 500 Carthaginian horse 
who had been sent to recon- 
noitre and interrupt the land- 
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ing. After a sharp engagement 
these were put to flight. A 
still better omen was the arrival 
of Masinissa, true to his word, 
to join Scipio. Livy states that 
the earlier sources from which 
he compiled his history differed 
as to the strength of Masi- 
nissa’s reinforcement, some say- 
ing that he brought 200 horse, 
and some, 2000. Livy accepts 
the smaller estimate, for the 
very sound reason that Masi- 
nissa after his. return from 
Spain had been driven out of 
his father’s kingdom by the 
joint efforts of Syphax and the 
Carthaginians, and for the past 
year and more had been elud- 
ing pursuit by repeated changes 
of quarter. An exile, who had 
escaped from the last battle 
with only sixty horsemen, it is 
unlikely that he could have 
raised his band of followers to 
any large proportions. 

Meanwhile the Carthaginians 
despatched a further body of 
4000 horse, mainly Numidians, 
to oppose Scipio’s advance, and 
gain time for Syphax and Has- 
drubal to come to their aid. 
This cavalry force posted itself 
at Salaeca, but Masinissa lured 
them out by a process of tactical 
pin-pricks, and then retiring 
slowly drew them on towards 
rising ground behind which 
Scipio’s cavalry were concealed. 
When the moment was ripe, 
Scipio encircled the flank of 
Hanno’s cavalry, while Masi- 
nissa, turning about, attacked 
them in front. 

Scipio followed up this suc- 
cess by a seven days’ circuit 
through the countryside, clear- 
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ing it of cattle and supplies, 
and creating a wide devastated 
zone as a barrier against attack. 
Security, both in supply and 
protection, thus effected, he 
concentrated his efforts on the 
siege of Utica, which he wanted 
for his base of operations. 
Utica, however, was not des- 
tined to be a second Cartagena. 
Though he combined attack 
from the sea by the marines 
with the land assault, the for- 
tress defied all his efforts and 
ruses. 

Hasdrubal, by this time, had 
collected a force of 30,000 
foot and 3000 horse, but with 
painful recollections of the 
maulings he had suffered in 
Spain, did not venture to move 
to Utica’s relief until rein- 
forced by Syphax. When the 
latter at last came, with an 
army stated to have been 
50,000 foot and 10,000 horse, 
the menace compelled Scipio 
to raise the siege—after forty 
days. Faced with such a con- 
centration of hostile force, 
Scipio’s situation must have 
been hazardous, but he extri- 
cated himself without mishap, 
and fortified a camp for the 
winter on a small peninsula, 
connected to the mainland by 
a narrow isthmus. This lay 
on the eastern or Carthage 
side of Utica—thus lying on 
the flank of any relieving force, 
—and was later known as 
Castra Cornelia. The enemy 
then encamped some seven 
miles farther east, covering the 
river Bagradas. 

If there is a parallel between 
Scipio’s landing in Africa and 
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Gustavus’s landing in Germany, 
there is a still more striking 
parallel between their action 
during the first season on hostile 
soil. Both campaigns to the 
unmilitary critic appear limited 
in scope compared with the 
avowed object with which they 
had set forth. Both generals 
have been criticised for over- 
caution, if not hesitation. And 
both were justified not only 
by the result but by the 
science of war. Scipio and Gus- 
tavus alike, unable for reasons 
outside their control to adjust 
the means to the end, displayed 
that rare strategical quality— 
of adjusting the end to the 
means. Their strategy fore- 
shadowed Napoleon’s maxim 
that “the whole art of war 
consists in a well-ordered and 
prudent defensive, followed by 
a bold and rapid offensive.” 
Both sought first to lay the 
foundations for the offensive 
which followed by gaining a 
secure base of operations where 
they could build up their means 
to a strength adequate to ensure 
the attainment of the end. 

Nor is this campaign of 
Gustavus’s the only military 
parallel with Scipio’s that his- 
tory records. For the action 
of Wellington in fortifying and 
retiring behind the lines of 
Torres Vedras in 1810 to check- 
mate the French superior con- 
centration of force is a vivid 
reminder, both topographical 
and strategical, of Scipio’s 
action in face of the concen- 
tration of Syphax and Has- 
drubal. 

In this secure retreat Scipio 
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devoted the winter to building 
up his strength and supplies 
for the next spring’s campaign. 
Besides the corn he had col- 
lected in his preliminary forag- 
ing march, he obtained a vast 
quantity from Sardinia, and 
also fresh stores of clothing 
and arms from Sicily. 

But, as usual, while seeking 
to develop his own strength, 
he did not overlook the value 
of subtracting from the enemy’s. 
He reopened negotiations with 
Syphax, ‘whose passion for 
his bride he thought might 
now perhaps have become 
satiated from unlimited enjoy- 
ment.”’ In these he was dis- 
appointed, but they afforded 
him the opportunity to recon- 
noitre the enemy’s camp, with 
a view to a plan that he had 
conceived whereby to weaken 
the enemy and anticipate the 
attack that he feared owing 
to the enemy’s heavy superi- 
ority of numbers. Some of 
his earlier messengers to Syphax 
had reported that the Cartha- 
ginians’ winter huts were built 


“ almost entirely of wood, and 


those of the Numidians of 
interwoven reeds and matting 
disposed without order or proper 
intervals, and that a number 
even lay outside the ramparts 
of the camps. This news sug- 
gested to Scipio the idea of 
setting fire to the enemy’s 
camp and striking a surprise 
blow in the confusion. 
Therefore in his later em- 
bassies Scipio sent certain ex- 
pert scouts and picked cen- 
turions dressed as officers’ ser- 
vants. While the conferences 
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were in progress, these rambled 
through the camps of Syphax 
and Hasdrubal, noting their 
approaches and entrances, the 
times and methods of station- 
ing guards and outposts. 

When the negotiations ulti- 
mately broke down, Syphax 
and Hasdrubal decided to take 
the offensive, but Scipio antici- 
pated them. Even in his final 
preparations he sought to 
mystify and mislead the enemy 
in order to make his surprise 
more effective. The orders 
issued to the troops spoke of 
the surprise being aimed at 
Utica; he launched his ships 
and mounted on board siege 
machines as if he was about 
to assault Utica from the sea, 
and he despatched 2000 in- 
fantry to seize a hill which 
commanded the town. 

About the first watch of the 
night chosen the troops for 
the real stroke were formed up 
in march order and moved off 
on their seven-mile march, and 
about midnight arrived in the 
vicinity of the hostile camps. 
Thereupon Scipio divided his 
force, placing all the Numidians 
and half his legionaries under 
Lelius and Masinissa with 
orders to attack Syphax’s camp. 
He instructed them that he 
would wait to launch his attack 
on Hasdrubal’s camp _ until 
Lelius had set fire to the other 
Camp, and with this purpose 
marched his own men at a slow 
pace. 

Lelius and Masinissa, divid- 
ing their force, attacked the 
camp from two directions simul- 
taneously, and Masinissa also 
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posted his Numidians, because 
of their knowledge of the camp, 
to cut off the various exits of 
escape. As had been foreseen, 
once the leading Romans had 
set the fire alight it spread 
rapidly along the first row of 
huts, and in a brief while the 
whole camp was aflame, be- 
cause of the closeness of the 
huts and the lack of proper 
intervals between rows. 

Fully imagining that it was 
an accidental conflagration, 
Syphax’s men rushed out of 
their huts unarmed, and in a 
disorderly flight. Many per- 
ished in their huts while half 
asleep, many were trampled to 
death in the frenzied rush for 
the exit, while those who 
escaped the flames were cut 
down unawares by the Numi- 
dians posted at the gates of 
the camp. 

Meanwhile in the Cartha- 
ginian camp, the soldiers, 
aroused by the sentries’ report 
of the fire in the other camp, 
and seeing how vast was the 
volume of flame, rushed out of 
their own camp to assist in 
extinguishing the fire, they also 
imagining it an accident and 
Scipio seven miles distant. This 
was aS Scipio had hoped and 
anticipated, and he at once 
fell on the rabble, giving orders 
not to let a man escape to give 
warning to the troops still in 
the camp. Instantly he fol- 
lowed up this by launching 
his attack on the gates of the 
camp, which were unguarded 
as a result of the confusion. 
By the cleverness of his plan 
in attacking Syphax’s camp 
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first, he had turned to advan- 
tage the fact that a number of 
the latter’s huts were outside 
the ramparts and so easily 
accessible, and had created the 
opportunity to force the gates 
of the better protected Cartha- 
ginian camp. 

The first troops inside set 
fire to the nearest huts, and 
soon the whole camp was 
aflame, the same scenes of 
confusion and destruction being 
here repeated, and those who 
escaped through the gates meet- 
ing their fate at the hands of 
Roman parties posted for the 
purpose. ‘“ Hasdrubal at once 
desisted from any attempt to 
extinguish the fire, as he knew 
now from what had befallen 
him that the calamity which 
had overtaken the Numidians 
also was not, as they had sup- 


posed, the result of chance, but 
was due to the initiative and 


daring of the enemy.” He 
therefore forced his way out, 
and escaped, along with only 
2000 foot and 500 horsemen, 
half-armed, and many wounded 
or scorched. Syphax, who had 
also escaped, probably with a 
larger proportion, retired to a 
fortified position at Abba, a 
town quite close. 

Scipio, after his dispersion 
of the enemy’s field forces, 
turned his attention to the 
siege of Utica, in order to gain 
the secure base which he wanted 
as a prelude to further opera- 
tions. It is evident that he 
intentionally refrained from 
pressing the retreat of Syphax, 
for such pressure, by forcing the 
latter to fight, would tend to 
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pour fresh fuel on a fire that 
was flickering out of itself. 

In this hope he was dis- 
appointed, for when Syphax 
had actually decided to retire 
to his own country, the plead- 
ings of Sophonisba and the 
more material encouragement 
caused by the arrival of a force 
of Spanish mercenaries led 
him to rejoin Hasdrubal for a 
fresh effort. Emergency levies 
brought up their strength, but 
Scipio gave them no time to 
consolidate into an effective 
force, for, by a rapid five days’ 
march—with his whole force 
in light marching order—he 
struck and dispersed them 
utterly. 

Hasdrubal, with his Cartha- 
ginian survivors, found shelter 
in Carthage, and Syphax, with 
his cavalry, retreated home to 
his own capital, Cirta. 

Night put a stop to the 
scene of carnage, and next day 
Scipio sent Masinissa and Le- 
lius in pursuit of Syphax, while 
he himself cleared the sur- 
rounding country, and occupied 
its strong places as a pre- 
liminary to a move on Car- 
thage. Here fresh alarm had 
been caused, but the people 
were more staunch in the hour 
of trial than it is the tend- 
ency to suppose. Few voices 
were raised in favour of peace, 
and energetic measures were 
taken for resistance. At the 
same time, the Senate decided 
to send the fleet to attack the 
Roman ships at Utica and 
attempt to raise the siege, and 
as a further step the recall of 
Hannibal was decided on. 
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Seipio, lightening his trans- 
port by the despatch of the 
booty to his camp near Utica, 
had already reached and occu- 
pied Tunis, with little opposi- 
tion despite the strength of 
the place. Tunis was only 
some fifteen miles from Car- 
thage and could be clearly 
seen, and as Polybius tells us 
of Scipio, “this he thought 
would be a most effective means 
of striking the Carthaginians 
with terror and dismay ’—the 
moral objective again. 

Hardly had he completed 
this “‘ bound,’’ however, before 
his sentries sighted the Cartha- 
ginian fleet sailing past the 
place. He realised what their 
plan was and also the danger, 
knowing that his own ships, 
burdened with siege machines 
or converted into transports, 


were unprepared for a naval 
battle. Unhesitatingly he made 
his decision to stave off the 


threat, and made a forced 
march back to Utica. There 
was no time to clear his ships 
for action, and so he hit on 
the plan of anchoring the war- 
ships close inshore, and pro- 
tecting them by a four deep 
row of transports lashed to- 
gether as a floating wall. He 
also laid planks from one to 
the other, to enable the free 
movement of troops, leaving 
small intervals for small patrol- 
boats to pass in and out under 
these bridges. He then put 
on board the transports a 
thousand picked men with a 
very high proportion of 
weapons, particularly missiles 
—an interesting point in fore- 
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shadowing the modern doctrine 
of using increased fire-power 
in defence to replace man- 
power. 

These emergency measures 
were completed before the 
enemy’s attack came, thanks 
first to the slow sailing of the 
Carthaginian fleet and their 
further delay in offering battle 
in the open sea. Thus they 
were forced to sail in against 
the Romans’ unexpected type 
of formation, like ships attack- 
ing a wall. Even by the use of 
improvised grappling irons the 
Carthaginians could only break 
the first line, and this costly 
limited success led them to 
abandon their effort when they 
found that the surprise had 
failed. 

Baulked in this quarter, the 
Carthaginians’ hopes were shat- 
tered in another, for the pur- 
suing force sent by Scipio 
after Syphax had fulfilled its 
object, and finally cut away 
this prop of Carthaginian power 
in Africa. The success went 
still further, as it gained for. 
Scipio that Numidian source 
of man-power which he had so 
long schemed for, and which he 
needed to build up his forces 
to an adequate strength for 
his decisive blow. 

Syphax had attempted to or- 
ganise a new army and a last 
resistance in his own lands, 
but the raw levies were sum- 
marily routed by Lelius and 
Masinissa, and Syphax himself 
captured. Masinissa’s restora- 
tion to power had its sequel in 
the immortal episode of Soph- 
onisba, a conflict between pas- 
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sion and loyalty. The fatal 
charms of this woman, who 
ranks in ancient history with 
Helen and Cleopatra, had al- 
ready ruined one Numidian 
king, and now endangered an- 
other, and through him the 
fortunes of Rome. She so 
enslaved Masinissa that to save 
her from being handed over to 
the Romans he married her, 
although her husband, Syphax, 
still lived. This entanglement 
confronted Scipio with a prob- 
lem and a lowering menace. 
He sought a solution by an 
appeal to Masinissa’s friend- 
ship and loyalty, a master- 
piece of tact and psychological 
insight which so affected the 
Numidian that he reconciled 
his pledge to Sophonisba and 
his duty to the Romans by 
sending her a cup of poison. 
She took the way out with a 
calm courage that dispelled 
the doubts raised by her aban- 
donment of Syphax, making 
her appear a heroic figure on 
the canvas of history, a self- 
dedicated victim of patriotism. 

His political base in Africa 
secured, Scipio moved back to 
Tunis, and this time the moral 
threat, strengthened by recent 
events, was successful. It tilted 
the scales against the war 
party, and the Carthaginians 
sent thirty of their principal 
elders to beg for terms of 
peace. 

The terms which Scipio laid 
down were: the restoration of 
all prisoners and deserters, the 
withdrawal of their armies from 
Italy and Gaul and all the Medi- 
terranean islands, the surrender 
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of all claim to Spain, and of 
all their warships except twenty. 
A considerable, but not heavy, 
indemnity in grain and money 
was also demanded. He gave 
them three days’ grace to decide 
whether to accept these terms, 
adding that if they accepted 
they were to make a truce with 
him, and send envoys to the 
Senate at Rome. 

The moderation of these terms 
is remarkable, especially con- 
sidering the completeness of 
Scipio’s military success. It is 
a testimony not only to Scipio’s 
greatness of soul, but to his 
transcendent political vision. 
Viewed in conjunction with his 
similar moderation after Zama, 
it is not too much to say that 
Scipio had a clear grasp of 
what is just dawning on the 
mind of the world to-day— 
that the true national object 
in war, as in peace, is a more 
perfect peace. 

These terms the Carthagin- 
ians accepted, and complied 
with the first provision by 
sending envoys to Scipio to 
conclude a truce and also to 
Rome to ask for peace. But 
the war party had again pre- 
vailed ; and though ready to 
accept the peace negotiations 
as a cloak and a means of 
gaining time, they sent an 
urgent summons to Hannibal 
to return to Africa. 

The news of his departure 
was received in Rome with 
mingled joy and apprehension, 
for the commanders in Southern 
Italy had been ordered by the 
Senate to keep Hannibal in 
play, and so fix him while 
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Scipio was securing the de- 
cision in Africa. Now they 
felt that his presence in Car- 
thage might rekindle the dying 
embers of the war and endanger 
Scipio, on whose single army 
the whole weight of the war 
would fall. 

While the Carthaginian en- 
voys were negotiating in Rome, 
the war was restarted in Africa 
by a violation of the truce. 
Shortly after it had been 
settled, fresh reinforcements 
and stores had been sent 
from Sardinia and Sicily to 
Scipio. The former arrived 
safely, but the convoy of two 
hundred transports from Sicily 
encountered a freshening gale 
when almost within sight of 
Africa, and though the war- 
ships struggled into harbour, 
the transports were blown to- 
wards Carthage, the greater 
part to the island of Aigimurus, 
thirty miles distant at the 
mouth of the Bay of Carthage, 
and the rest were driven on 
to the shore near the city. The 
sight caused great popular ex- 
citement, the people .iamour- 
ing that such immense booty 
should not be missed. At a 
hasty assembly, into which the 
mob penetrated, it was agreed 
that Hasdrubal should cross 
over to Aigimurus with a fleet 
and seize the transports. To 
make the breach irreparable, 
the war party staged an attack 
on the ships conveying Scipio’s 
envoys, who had been to Car- 
thage to protest. 

This dastardly action drove 
Scipio to renew operations for 
the final trial of strength. An 
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immediate move direct on Car- 
thage was impossible, for this 
would have meant a long siege, 
and to settle down to siege 
operations in face of the immi- 
nent arrival of Hannibal, who 
might menace his rear and cut 
his communications, would have 
been madness. Nor was his 
own situation pleasant, for not 
only had he suffered the heavy 
loss of the supplies and rein- 
forcements from Sicily, but 
Masinissa was absent with his 
own and part of the Roman 
force. Immediately on the 
conclusion of the provisional 
treaty, Masinissa had set out 
for Numidia to recover his 
own kingdom, and, with the 
assistance of the Romans, to 
add that of Syphax to it. 

When the truce was broken, 
Scipio sent urgent and repeated 
messages to Masinissa, telling 
him to raise as strong a force 
a8 possible and rejoin him with 
all speed. Then, having taken 
measures for the security of 
his fleet, he deputed the com- 
mand of the Roman base to 
his legate Bebius, and started 
on a march up the valley of 
the Bagradas, aiming to isolate 
Carthage and, by cutting off all 
supplies and _ reinforcements 
from the interior, undermine 
its strength as a preliminary 
to its direct subjugation— 
the principle of security once 
more. 

Some time before this, prob- 
ably during the episode which 
broke the truce, Hannibal had 
landed at Leptis—in what to- 
day is the Gulf of Hammamet 
—with 24,000 men, and had 
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moved to Hadrumetum. Stop- 
ping here to refresh his troops, 
he sent an urgent appeal to 
the Numidian chief Tychezus, 
who came with a body of 2000 
horse. This was a welcome 
accession, for Hannibal had 
lost his old superiority in cav- 
alry, his master-weapon. In 
addition, Hannibal could ex- 
pect, and shortly received, the 
12,000 troops of Mago’s force 
from Liguria, composed of 
Gauls who had shown their 
fine quality in the last battle 
before the recall; also a large 
body of new levies raised in 
Africa, whose quality would be 
less assuring. Finally, 4000 
Macedonians had recently come 
to the aid of Carthage, sent by 
King Philip. 

Let this force once reach 
Carthage and be able to base 
its operations on such a for- 
tress and source of reinforce- 
ment, and the situation would 
turn strongly in favour of 
Hannibal. In contrast, Scipio 
had been robbed of the bulk 
of his supplies and reinforce- 
ments, he was isolated on 
hostile soil, part of his force 
was detached with Masinissa, 
and the strength the latter 
could recruit was still un- 
certain. 

His situation was one to test 
the moral fibre of a commander. 
Security lies often in calcu- 
lated audacity, and an analysis 
of the military problems makes 
it highly probable that his 
march inland up the Bagradas 
valley was aimed, by its menace 
to the rich interior on which 
Carthage depended for supplies, 
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to force Hannibal to push west 
to meet him instead of north 
to Carthage. By this clever 
move he threatened the econ- 
omic base of Carthage and pro- 
tected his own, also luring 
Hannibal away from his mili- 
tary base—Carthage. 

A complementary purpose 
was that this line of move- 
ment brought him progressively 
nearer to Numidia, shortening 
the distance which Masinissa 
would have to traverse with 
his expected reinforcement of 
strength. The more one studies 
and reflects on this manceuvre 
the more masterly does it 
appear as a subtly blended 
fulfilment of the principles of 
war. 

It had the intended effect, 
for the Carthaginians sent 
urgent appeals to Hannibal to 
advance towards Scipio and 
bring him to battle, and within 
a few days he marched west 
from Hadrumetum, and arrived 
by forced marches at Zama. 
He then sent out scouts to 
discover the Roman camp and 
its dispositions for defence—it 
lay some miles farther west. 
Almost coincidently Masinissa 
arrived with 6000 horse and 
4000 foot, and Scipio then 
broke up his camp and moved 
to a fresh site near the town 
of Narragara, his position being 
well chosen tactically, and hav- 
ing water ‘within a javelin’s 
throw.” Hannibal also moved 
his camp forward to meet him, 
occupying a hill safe and con- 
venient in every respect except 
that he was rather too far 
away from water, and his men 
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suffered considerable hardship 


as &@ result. It looks as if 
Scipio had scored the first 
trick in the battle of wits 
between the rival captains. The 
second trick also, because he 
ensured a battle in the open 
plain, where his advantage in 
cavalry could gain its full 
value. He was ready to trump 
Hannibal’s master-card. 

A parley between the two 
commanders led to no result, 
and both thereupon prepared 
to decide the issue by arms. 
The dispositions made by the 
tival leaders have several fea- 
tures of note. Scipio placed 
his heavy Roman foot—he had 
probably two legions—in the 
centre; Lelius with the 
Italian cavalry on the left 
wing; and on the right wing 
Masinissa with the whole of 
the Numidians, horse and foot. 

The heavy infantry were 
drawn up in the normal three 
lines: first, the hastati; then 
the principes ; and finally, the 
trarit. But instead of adopt- 
ing the usual chequer formation, 
with the maniples of the second 
line opposite to and covering 
the intervals between the mani- 
ples of the first line, he ranged 
the maniples forming the rear 
lines directly behind the respec- 
tive maniples of the first line. 
Thus he formed wide lanes 
between each cohort — which 
was primarily composed of one 
maniple of hastati, one of prin- 
cipes, and one of triarii. 

His object was twofold: on 
the one hand, to provide an 
antidote to the menace of 
Hannibal’s war elephants, and 
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to guard against the danger 
that their onset might throw 
his ranks into disorder; on 
the other, to oil the working 
of his own machine by facilitat- 
ing the sallies and retirements 
of his skirmishers. 

The Carthaginian had eighty 
elephants, more than in any 
previous battle, and in order 
to terrify the enemy he piaced 
them in front of his line. Sup- 
porting them, in the first line, 
were the Ligurian and Gallic 
mercenaries, intermixed with 
Balearic and Moorish light 
troops— about 12,000 in 
number. 

In the second line Hannibal 
placed the Carthaginian and 
African levies, as well as the 
Macedonian force, their com- 
bined strength probably ex- 
ceeding that of the first line. 
Finally, Hannibal’s own troops 
formed the third line, held 
back more than 200 yards 
distant from the others, in 
order evidently to keep it as 
an intact reserve and lessen 
the risk of it becoming en- 
tangled in the mélée before the 
commander intended. On the 
wings Hannibal disposed his 
cavalry, the Numidian allies 
on the left and the Cartha- 
ginian horse on the right. His 
total force was probably in 
excess of 50,000, perhaps 55,000. 
The Roman strength is less 
certain, but if we assume that 
each of Scipio’s two legions 
was duplicated by an equal 
body of Italian allies, and add 
Masinissa’s 10,000, the com- 
plete strength would be about 
36,000 if the legions were at 
R 
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full strength. It was probably 
less, because some wastage must 
have occurred during the earlier 


operations since quitting his. 


base. 

The First Phase.—The battle 
opened, after preliminary skir- 
mishing between the Numidian 
horse, with Hannibal’s orders 
to the drivers of the elephants 
to charge the Roman line. 
Scipio promptly trumped his 
opponent’s ace by a tremendous 
blare of trumpets and cornets 
along the whole line. The 
strident clamour so startled 
and terrified the elephants 
that many of them at once 
turned tail, and rushed back 
on their own troops. This 
was especially the case on the 
left wing, where they threw 
the Numidians, Hannibal’s best 
cavalry wing, into disorder just 
as they were advancing to the 
attack. Masinissa seized this 
golden opportunity to launch 
a counter-stroke, which inevit- 
ably overthrew the disorgan- 
ised opponents. With Masi- 
nissa in hot pursuit, they were 
driven from the field, and so 
left the Carthaginian left wing 
exposed. 

The remainder of the ele- 
phants wrought much havoc 
among Scipio’s velites, caught 
by their charge in front of the 
Roman line. But the fore- 
sight that had provided the 
“lanes”? and laid down the 
method of withdrawal was justi- 
fied ‘by its results. For the 


elephants took the line of least 
resistance, penetrating into the 
lanes rather than facing the 
firm-knit ranks of the heavy in- 
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fantry maniples. Once in these 
lanes the velites who had retired 
into the lateral passages, be- 
tween the lines, bombarded 
them with darts from both 
sides. Their reception was far 
too warm for them to linger 
when the door of escape was 
held wide open. While some 
of the elephants rushed right 
through, harmlessly, and out 
to the open in rear of the 
Roman army, others were 
driven back out of the lanes, 
and fled towards the Cartha- 
ginian right wing. Here the 
Roman cavalry received them 
with a shower of javelins, while 
the Carthaginian cavalry could 
not follow suit, so that the 
elephants naturally trended to- 
wards the least unpleasant side. 
“It was at this moment that 
Lelius, availing himself of the 
disturbance created by the ele- 
phants, charged the Cartha- 
ginian cavalry, and forced them 
to headlong flight. He pressed 
the pursuit closely, as likewise 
did Masinissa.” Both Hanni- 
bal’s flanks were thus stripped 
bare. The decisive mancuvre 
of Canne was repeated, but 
reversed. 

The Second Phase.—In the 
meantime the infantry of both 
armies had “slowly and in 
imposing array advanced on 
each other,” except that Hanni- 
bal kept his own troops back in 
their original position. Raising 
the Roman war-cry on one 
side, polyglot shouts on the 
other—this vocal discord was 
@ moral drawback,—the lines 
met. At first the Gauls and 
Ligurians had the balance of 
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advantage, through their per- 
sonal skill in skirmishing and 
more rapid movement. But 
the Roman line remained un- 
broken, and the weight of their 
compact formation pushed the 
enemy back despite losses. An- 
other factor told, for while the 
leading Romans were encour- 
aged by the shouts from the 
rear lines, coming on to back 
them up, Hannibal’s second 
line—the Carthaginians—failed 
to support the Gauls, but hung 
back in order to keep their 
ranks firm. Forced steadily 
back, and feeling they had been 
left in the lurch by their own 
side, the Gauls turned about 
and fled. When they tried to 
seek shelter in the second line 
they were repulsed by the 
Carthaginians, who, with ap- 
parently sound yet perhaps 
unwise military instinct, deemed 
it essential to avoid any dis- 
atray which might enable the 
Romans to penetrate their line. 
Exasperated and now demoral- 
ised, many of the Gauls tried 
to foree an opening in the 
Carthaginian ranks, but the 
latter showed that their courage 
was not deficient and drove 
them off. In a short time the 
relics of the first line had dis- 
persed completely, or disap- 
peared round the flanks of the 
second line. The latter con- 
firmed their fighting quality by 
thrusting back the Roman first 
line—the hastati—also. In this 
they were helped by a human 
obstacle, the ground encum- 
bered with corpses and slippery 
With blood, which disordered 
the ranks of the attacking 
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Romans. Even the principes 
had begun to waver when they 
saw the first line driven back 
so decisively, but their officers 
rallied them, and led them 
forward in the nick of time 
to restore the situation. This 
reinforcement was decisive. 
Hemmed in, because the Roman 
formation produced a longer 
frontage and so overlapped 
their line, the Carthaginians 
were steadily cut to pieces. 
The survivors fled back on the 
relatively distant third line, 
but Hannibal continued his 
policy of refusing to allow the 
fugitives to mix with and dis- 
turb an ordered line. He 
ordered the foremost ranks 
of his “Old Guard” to 
lower their spears as a barrier 
against them, and they were 
forced to retreat towards the 
flanks and the open ground 
beyond. 

The Third Phase.—The cur- 
tain now rose on what was 
practically a fresh battle. The 
Romans “had penetrated to 
their real antagonists, men 
equal to them in the nature 
of their arms, in their ex- 
perience of war, in the fame 
of their achievements .. .” 
Livy’s tribute is borne out by 
the fierceness and the for long 
uncertain issue of the. subse- 
quent conflict, which gives the 
lie to those who pretend that 
Hannibal’s ‘‘ Old Guard” was 
but a shadow of its former 
power in the days of Trasimene 
and Canne. 

The Romans had the moral 
advantage of having routed 
two successive lines, as well 
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as the cavalry and elephants, 
but they had now to face a 
compact and fresh body of 
24,000 veterans, under the 
direct inspiration of Hannibal. 
And no man in history has 
shown a more dynamic per- 
sonality in infusing his own 
determination in his troops. 

The Romans, too, had at 
last a numerical advantage, 
not large, however—the forces 
were “nearly equal in num- 
bers’ according to Polybius 
—and in reality still less 
than it appeared. For while 
all Hannibal’s third line were 
fresh, on Scipio’s side only the 
triarii had not been engaged, 
and these represented but half 
the strength of the hastati or 
principes. Further, the velites 
had been so badly mauled that 
they had to be relegated to the 
reserve, and the cavalry were 
off the field, engaged in the 
pursuit. Thus it is improbable 
that Scipio had at his disposal 
for this final blow more than 
18,000 or 20,000 infantry, less 
the casualties these had already 
suffered. 

His next step is character- 
istic of the man—of his cool 
calculation even in the heart 
of a battle crisis. Confronted 
by this gigantic human wall 
—such it would appear in 
phalanx—he sounds the recall 
to his leading troops, and it is a 
testimony to their discipline 
that they respond like a well- 
trained pack of hounds. Then 
in face of an enemy at hardly 
more than a bow-shot distance, 
he not only reorganises his 
troops but reconstructs his dis- 
positions! His problem was 


this: against the first two 
enemy lines the Roman forma- 
tion, shallower than the Cartha- 
ginian phalanx and with inter- 
vals, had occupied a wider 
frontage, and so enabled him 
to overlap theirs. Now, against 
a body double the strength, 
his frontage was no longer, and 
perhaps less, than Hannibal’s. 
His appreciation evidently took 
in this factor, and with it two 
others. First, that in order to 
concentrate his missile shock 
power for the final effort it 
would be wise to make his 
line as solid as possible, and 
this could be done because 
there was no longer need for 
or advantage in retaining in- 
tervals between the maniples. 
Second, that as his cavalry 
would be returning any moment 
there was no advantage in 
keeping the orthodox formation 
in depth and using the principes 
and triariit as a direct support 
and reinforcement to his front 
line. The blow should be as 
concentrated as possible in time 
and as wide as possible in 
striking force rather than a 
series of efforts. We see him, 
therefore, making his hastati 
close up to form a compact 
centre without intervals. Then 
similarly he closes each half 
of his principes and triari 
outwards, and advances them 
to extend the flank on either 
wing. He now once more 
overlaps the hostile front. To 
British readers this novel for- 
mation of Scipio’s, inspired by 
a flash of genius in the middle 
of a momentous conflict, should 
have a special interest; for 
here is born the “line ” which 
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the Peninsular War and Water- 
loo have made immortal, here 
Scipio anticipated Wellington 
by two thousand years in re- 
vealing the truth that the long 
shallow line is the formation 
which allows of the greatest 
volume of fire, which fulfils the 
law of economy of force by 
bringing into play the fire— 
whether bullets or javelins— 
of the greatest possible propor- 
tion of the force. The réle of 
Scipio’s infantry in the final 
phase was to fix Hannibal’s 
force ready for the decisive 
mancuvre to be delivered by 
the cavalry. For this rdéle 
violence and wideness of on- 
slaught was more important 
than sustenance. Scipio made 
his redistribution deliberately 
and unhurriedly—the longer he 
could delay the final tussle, the 
more time he gained for the 
return of his cavalry. It is 
not unlikely that Masinissa 
and Lelius pressed the pur- 
suit rather too far, and so 
caused an unnecessary strain 
on the Roman infantry and 
on Scipio’s plan. For Polybius 
tells us that when the rival 
infantries met, “the contest 
was for long doubtful, the men 
falling where they stood out 
of determination, until Masi- 
nissa and Lelius arrived pro- 
videntially at the proper 
moment.” Their charge, in 
the enemy’s rear, clinched the 
decision, and though most of 
Hannibal’s men fought grimly 
to the end, they were cut down 
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in their ranks. Of those who 
took to flight few escaped, nor 
did the earlier fugitives fare 
any better, for Scipio’s cavalry 
swept the whole plain, and 
because of the wide expanse of 
level country found no obstacle 
to their searching pursuit. 

A master of war had met a 
greater master. Hannibal had 
no Flaminius or Varro to face. 
No longer was a complacent 
target offered him by a Roman 
general, conservative and igno- 
rant of the “sublime art of 
war,” like those who first met 
Hannibal in Italy, unwilling 
recipients of his instructional 
course. At Zama he faced a 
man whose vision had told 
him that in a cavalry superi- 
ority lay the master-card of 
battle ; whose diplomatic genius 
had led him long since to con- 
vert, in spirit and in effect, 
Hannibal’s source of cavalry 
to his own use ; whose strategic 
skill had lured the enemy to 
a battle- ground where this 
newly gained power could have 
full scope and offset his own 
numerical weakness in the other 
arms. 

Rarely has any commander 
so ably illustrated the meaning 
of that hackneyed phrase, 
“gaining and retaining the 
initiative.’ From the day 
when Scipio had defied the 
opinion of Fabius, monument 
of orthodoxy, and moved on 
Carthage instead of on the 
“main armed forces of the 
enemy,”’? he had kept the 





* Two thousand years later this is still the unshakable dogma of orthodox 
military opinion, despite the hard lessons of 1914-18, when the armies battered 
out their brains against the enemy's strongest bulwark. 
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enemy dancing to his tune. 
Master in the mental sphere, 
he had compassed their moral 
disintegration to pave the way 
for the final act—their over- 
throw in the physical sphere. 
That this followed is less re- 
markable than the manner of 
its execution. Scipio is almost 
unique in that as a tactician 
he was aS consummate an 
artist as in his strategy. Of 
few of the great captains can 
it be said that their tactical 
rivalled their strategical skill, 
or the reverse. Napoleon is 
an illustration. But in battle, 
as in the wider field, Scipio 
achieved that balance and blend 
of the mental, moral, and 


physical spheres which dis- 
tinguishes him in the roll 
of history. Thus it came 


about that on the  battle- 
field of Zama, Scipio not 
only proved capable of coun- 
tering each of Hannibal’s 
points, but turned the latter’s 
own weapons back upon him- 
self to his mortal injury. Scan 
the records of time, and we 
cannot find another decisive 
battle where two great generals 
gave of their best. Arbela, 
Cannz, Pharsalia, Breitenfeld, 
Blenheim, Leuthen, Austerlitz, 
Jena, Waterloo, Sedan — all 
were marred by fumbling or 
ignorance on one side or the 
other. 

The completeness of the vic- 
tory left no room for a strategic 
pursuit, but Scipio did not 
linger in developing the moral 
exploitation of his victory. An 
immediate move on Carthage 
achieved its object, a bloodless 


capitulation, thus crowning his 
eight years’ fulfilment of the 
law of economy of force by 
saving the costly necessity of 
a siege. 

At a conference with the 
Carthaginian delegates Scipio 
set forth his terms, first the 
indulgences and next the con- 
ditions of peace—from that 
day onward the Romans would 
abstain from devastation or 
plunder; the Carthaginians to 
retain their own laws and cus- 
toms, and to receive no garri- 
son; Carthage was to be re- 
stored all the territory in Africa 
that had been hers before the 
war, to keep all her flocks, 
herds, slaves, and other pro- 
perty. The conditions were— 
that reparation was to be made 
to the Romans for the injuries 
inflicted during the truce, the 
transports and cargoes then 
seized were to be given up, all 
prisoners and deserters were 
to be handed over. They were 
to surrender all their warships 
except ten triremes, all their 
elephants, and not to tame any 
more — Scipio evidently held 
these in more respect than 
some modern military historians 
do. They were to restore to 
Masinissa, within boundaries 
that should subsequently be 
settled, all the territory and 
property that had belonged to 
him or his forebears. They 
were to furnish the Roman 
army with sufficient corn for 
three months, and pay the 
troops until the peace mission 
had returned from Rome. They 
were to pay an indemnity of 
ten thousand talents of silver, 
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in equal annual instalments 
spread over fifty years. 

202 B.c.—1919 a.D.! What 
moderation compared with the 
conditions of Versailles. Here 


- was true grand strategy—the 


object a better peace, a peace 
of security and prosperity. 
Here were sOwn no seeds of 
revenge. The necessary guar- 
antees of security were obtained 
by the surrender of the Car- 
thaginian fleet, by the hostages, 
and by placing a strong and 
loyal watch-dog in Masinissa 
next door to Carthage. But 
they were kept down to the 
minimum both of cost to the 
conqueror and hardship to the 
conquered. This cheaply af- 
forded security paved the way 
for the future prosperity of 
Rome, and at the same time 
made possible, justly, the re- 
vival of Carthage’s prosperity. 

The vindication of Scipio’s 
generous and foresighted mod- 
eration lies in the fifty years 
of peace, unspotted on the 
Carthaginian side, which fol- 
lowed Zama. And had the 
Roman politicians been as wise 
and dispassionate as Scipio, 
this peace would of a certainty 
have endured, with Carthage 
a prosperous and placid satel- 
lite of Rome. 

Let it be added that the 
moderation of Scipio called 
forth the response of Hannibal, 
and the true peace initiated by 
the former was being faithfully 
fulfilled by the latter, until the 
unrelenting hatred of the 
Roman Senate drove him into 
exile from the country whose 
peaceful prosperity he was re- 
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building. Not for the last time 
in history, the vision and hu- 
manity of two great rival sol- 
diers gave a shining example of 
true policy to revengeful and 
narrow-minded politicians. Yet 
for this constructive wisdom 
Hannibal paid by exile and 
forced suicide, Scipio by end- 
ing his days in voluntary exile 
from a State that had long 
since ‘‘ dropped the pilot.” His 
envious and narrow political 
rivals in the Senate could not 
refuse to ratify his peace terms 
in face of his influence over the 
people, and were for the mo- 
ment too conscious of relief in 
this happy ending of a ruinous 
and prolonged struggle. But 
as the memory of danger passed, 
and also of how narrowly they 
had escaped, these checks on 
their hatred waned, and they 
could not forgive “‘ the man who 
had disdained to punish more 
thoroughly the crime of having 
made Romans tremble.” 

The terms were punctually 
fulfilled, and Scipio ordered the 
warships, 500 in number, to 
be towed out to the open sea 
and there set on fire —the 
funeral pyre of Carthaginian 
supremacy. 

Scipio’s enemies used in later 
years to insinuate that the 
moderation of his terms was 
due to his fear that harsher 
conditions might, by prolong- 
ing the war, force him to share 
his glory with a successor. As 
this vulgar motive has also 
been hinted at by some his- 
torians, it is worth while to 
stress two facts which utterly 
demolish the slander. First, 
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the helplessness and passivity 
of Carthage from that time 
onward; second, the way the 
Roman people squashed all 
attempts to supersede him dur- 
ing this last phase. After Zama, 
when all Rome was wild with 
enthusiasm, no usurper, how- 
ever pushful, would have stood 
the least chance of success. 
‘Before leaving Africa, he 
first saw Masinissa established 
in his kingdom, and presented 
him with the lands of Syphax, 
delaying his own triumph in 
order to ensure the reward of 
his loyal assistants. Then at 
last, his task accomplished, he 
withdrew his army of occupa- 
tion, and embarked them for 
Sicily. On arriving there he 
sent the bulk of his troops on 
by sea, while he proceeded over- 
land through Italy, one long 
triumphal procession, for not 
only did the people of every 
town turn out to do him hon- 
our, but the country folk 
thronged the roads. On arriv- 
ing in Rome he “entered the 
city in a ‘triumph’ of un- 
paralleled splendour.” At this 
time, too, was born his surname 
of Africanus—‘“ the first gen- 
eral who was distinguished by 
a name derived from the coun- 
try which he had conquered.” 
Whether this was bestowed by 
his soldiers, by his friends, or 
as a popular nickname is un- 
certain. 

The enthusiasm of the people 
was so great that he could 
have obtained a title far more 
definite than any nickname, 
however distinguished. We 
know from a speech of Tiberius 
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Gracchus, years later in the 
darkest hour of Scipio’s career, 
that the people clamoured to 
make him perpetual consul and 
dictator, and that he severely 
rebuked them for striving to 
exalt him to what would have 
been in reality, if not in name, 
regal power. The authenticity 
of the fact is the more assured 
because Gracchus was then 
charging him with disregarding 
the authority of the tribunes. 
Is there any other man in all 
history who has put aside so 
great a prize when it was not 
only within his reach but 
pressed upon him? The inci- 
dent of Cincinnatus returning 
to his farm after accomplishing 
his mission as dictator is im- 
mortal, yet Scipio’s not only 
paralleled but eclipsed it. 
Which was the greater test— 
for a simple tribesman to con- 
form to the traditions of a 
primitive state, or for a highly 
cultured and ambitious man 
of the world to eschew the 
virtual kingship of a supreme 
civilised power ? Compare 
again Scipio’s action with the 
picture of Cesar reluctantly 
refusing, in face of the groans 
of the multitude, the royal 
diadem which was offered by 
prearrangement with his sup- 
porters. In assessing the world’s 
great figures, other than the 
definitely religious, we have 
tended to base our estimate 
mainly on concrete achieve- 
ment and mental calibre, over- 
looking the moral values—the 
same lack of balance between 
the three spheres which has 
been remarked in the conduct 
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of policy in peace and war. 
Even this test of achievement 
has been based on quantity 
rather than quality. That 
Cesar’s work is known uni- 
versally, and Scipio little more 
than a name to the ordinary 
educated man, is a curious 
reflection on our historical stan- 
dards, for the one inaugurated 
the world dominion of Roman 
civilisation, the other paved 
the way for its decay. 

Extraordinary as was the no- 
bility of mind which led Scipio 
to this self-abnegation, it be- 
comes yet more so in view of 
his age. It is conceivable that a 
man in the last lap of life might 
have gained a philosophical 
outlook on the prizes of ambi- 
tion, and spurned them from 
experience of their meretricious 
glitter. But that a man who at 
the early age of thirty-five had 
scaled the Himalayan peaks of 
achievement and fame should 
do so is a miracle of human 
nature. Little wonder that his 
countrymen gradually turned 
from adulation to petty criti- 
cism, little wonder that his- 
torians have forgotten him, 
for such loftiness of mind is 
beyond the comprehension of 
ordinary men—and ordinary 
men hate what they cannot 
understand. 

After being for eight of the 
most critical years of Rome’s 
life the central figure, Scipio, 
for the remainder of his life, 
comes only at intervals into 
the limelight of history. He 
had saved Rome physically, 
and now by retiring into private 
citizenship he sought to save 
VOL. COXX.—NO. MCCCXXXxII. 
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her morally. If a man who 
had attained such unapproach- 
able heights of fame could sink 
his own ambition and interests, 
and show that the State was 
greater than the individual, the 
example might influence later 
generations. Supreme _self- 
sacrifice has been one of the 
greatest moral forces in the 
civilisation of the world. But 
the force of Scipio’s example 
was unhappily to be submerged. 
by the self-seeking of such men 
as Marius, Sulla, and Cesar. 

To trace the latter and longer 
part of his career is difficult 
—the curtain is raised only on 
a series of brief scenes. We 
hear of him concerned with the 
resettlement of his soldiers. 
Then three years after Zama 
he was elected censor, an office 
which was not only one of the 
higher magistracies, but re- 
garded as the crown of a 
political career. 

We have to wait until 192 
B.c. before we hear:of him 
again, and once more the inci- 
dent is an illuminating example 
of his generosity and breadth 
of view. In the seven years 
since the peace after Zama, 
Hannibal had been turning his 
genius into new channels—the 
restoration of Carthage’s pros- 
perity and the improvement of 
its administration. But in this 
labour he incurred the hostility 
of many of his own country- 
men. The Romans, whose fear 
of the great Carthaginian had 
not faded, had been watching 
with envy and distrust the 
commercial revival of Carthage. 
They eagerly seized on such a 
2R 
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pretext for intervention. From 
Livy, however, we learn that 
“a strenuous opposition was 
for long made to this by 
Scipio Africanus, who thought 
it highly unbecoming the dig- 
nity of the Roman people to 
make themselves a party to 
the animosities and charges 
against Hannibal.’ Scipio’s 
opposition delayed, but it could 
not stop, the lust for revenge 
of smaller men—Cato was con- 
sul—and an embassy was sent 
to Carthage to arraign Hanni- 
bal, who decided to escape 
before it was too late, and 
sailed for Tyre. 

Scipio’s second consulship was 
comparatively uneventful, at 
least in a military sense, for 
the Senate decided that as 
there was no immediate foreign 
danger, both consuls should 
remain in Italy. To this deci- 
sion Scipio was strongly op- 
posed, though he bowed to it, 
and once again history was to 
confirm his foresight and re- 
buke the “ wait and see ’’ policy 
of the near-sighted Roman 
Senators. 

During the interval between 
Zama and his second consulship 
Rome had been engaged in a 
struggle in Greece. The free- 
dom of action which Zama 
conferred had combined with 
certain earlier factors to re- 
orientate, or, more literally, to 
orient, her foreign policy. Ever 
since the repulse of Pyrrhus, 
Rome had been drawing to- 
wards an inevitable contact 
with the near East. Here the 
three great powers were the 
empires into which after Alex- 
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ander the Great’s death his 
vast dominion had been divided 
—Macedon, Egypt, and Syria 
—or, as it was then termed, 
Asia. 

With Egypt, Rome had made 
an alliance eighty years before, 
and this alliance had been 
cemented by commercial ties. 
But Philip V. of Macedon had 
allied himself with Hannibal ; 
and though his help was verbal 
rather than practical, the threat 
of an attack on Italy had 
driven the Romans to take the 
offensive against him, with the 
aid of a coalition of the Greek 
States. The drain on her re- 
sources elsewhere made Rome 
seize the first chance in 205 B.c. 
for an indecisive peace. Taking 
advantage of her preoccupation 
with Hannibal, Philip made a 
compact with Antiochus of 
Syria to seize on and share the 
dominions of Egypt. 

But after Zama, Rome was 
free to respond to the appeal 
of her ally, and at Cynosce- 
phale the legion conquered 
the phalanx. 

The Roman Senate did not 
realise, however, that this re- 
moval of the Macedonian danger 
made war inevitable with Anti- 
ochus of Syria, for the tide of 
Roman dominion clearly threat- 
ened his own submersion sooner 
or later. Antiochus decided 
to take the initiative, and en- 
large his own dominions while 
the opportunity was good. In 
197-196 B.c. he overran the 
whole of Asia Minor, and even 
crossed into Thrace. 

Greece was obviously his next 
Objective, but the Romans 
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could not see this, though 
Scipio did. In a prophetic 
speech he declared “‘ that there 
was every reason to apprehend 
a dangerous war with Antiochus, 
for he had already, of his own 
accord, come into Europe ; and 
how did they suppose he would 
act in future, when he should 
be encouraged to a war, on 
one hand by the A®tolians, 
avowed enemies of Rome, and 
stimulated, on the other, by 
Hannibal, a general famous for 
his victories over the Romans?”’ 
For Hannibal had recently 
moved to the court of Antiochus. 
But the Senate, acting like the 
proverbial ostrich, rejected his 
advice, and decided that not 
only should no new army be 
sent to Macedonia, but that 
the one which was there should 
be brought home and dis- 
banded. Had Scipio been 
allotted Macedonia as his pro- 
vince, the danger from Anti- 
ochus might have been nipped 
in the bud, and the subsequent 
invasion of Greece prevented. 

After the election of his suc- 
cessors, Scipio retired once more 
into private life, instead of 
taking a foreign province, as 
retiring consuls often did. 

His real motive is not diffi- 
cult to guess. He had pre- 
dicted the danger from An- 
tiochus, and as the Senate’s 
refusal to anticipate it made a 
struggle inevitable, Scipio would 
wish to be on hand, ready for 
the call that he felt sure would 
come. 

Rome still sought to avert 
the danger by negotiations, and 
@ vain mission was sent to 
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Antiochus, of which by some 
accounts Scipio was a member. 
Happily for Rome, Antiochus 
was not the stuff of which 
great conquerors are made, and 
when he made his belated land- 
ing in Greece—with inadequate 
forces—he missed the oppor- 
tunity of gaining command of 
the country by frittering away 
his time in petty sieges and 
idle pleasure. Thus, when the 
Roman expeditionary force ar- 
rived, Antiochus awoke to his 
danger too late. His allies, 
the Aitolians, provided only 
4000 men, his own troops de- 
layed in Asia, and in addition 
he had alienated Philip of 
Macedon, who stood firm on 
the Roman side. With a force 
only 10,000 strong he took up 
his position at the pass of 
Thermopylz, but failed to re- 
peat the heroic resistance of 
the immortal Spartans, and 
was routed. Thereupon, for- 
saking his Avtolian allies, An- 
tiochus sailed back across the 
Aigean. 

Rome, however, was unwill- 
ing to rest content with this 
decision. She realised that in 
Greece her army had defeated 
only the advanced guard, and 
not the main body of Antio- 
chus’ armed strength, and that 
unless he was subdued he would 
be a perpetual menace. Fur- 
ther, so long as he dominated 
Asia Minor from Ephesus, her 
loyal allies, the Pergamenes 
and Rhodians, and the Greek 
cities on the Asiatic side of the 
A®gean, were at his mercy. All 
these motives impelled Rome 
to counter-invasion. 
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The first great trial of 
strength between Rome and 
Asiatic civilisation was about 
to be staged, and the theatre 
of war was alarmingly distant, 
connected with the homeland 
by long and insecure lines of 
communication. The spur of 
emergency quickens the mem- 
ory, and Rome in her fresh 
hour of trial remembered the 
man who had saved her in the 
last, and who had been stand- 
ing by for several years ready 
for the occasion which he had 
prophesied to deaf ears. Yet 
Scipio Africanus did not him- 
self stand for the consulship 
—why, it is difficult to guess. 
It may have been that he 
deemed the forces of jealousy 
too strong, and wanted to take 
no risks, or that affection and 
sympathy for his’ brother 
Lucius, a defeated candidate 
the year before, inspired Afri- 
canus to give the latter his 
chance. Africanus had glory 
enough, and all through his 
career he had been ready to 
share his glory with his assist- 
ants. He left envy of others’ 
fame to lesser men. His aim 
was service, and in any case 
he knew that if Lucius was con- 
sul, he himself would exercise 
the real power—Lucius was 
welcome to the nominal 
triumph. 

Lucius was duly elected, and 
was voted the command in 
Greece when Africanus gave 
the Senate the assurance that 
he would accompany Lucius 
as his lieutenant. 

The expedition set forth in 
March (the Roman July) 190 
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B.C., but the advance into Asia 
was to be delayed because of 
the Senate’s obstinacy in refus- 
ing to grant reasonable peace 
terms to the Aitolians, so driy- 
ing them to take up arms anew 
and maintain a stubborn war- 
fare in their mountain strong- 
holds. It is curious that Scipio, 
who had always contributed to 
his military object by the 
moderation of his _ political 
demands, should now be 
blocked by others’ immodera- 
tion. 

Once more Scipio’s diplo- 
matic gifts smoothed his mili- 
tary path. His influence se- 
cured an armistice from the 
AXtolians, and the generous 
aid of Philip of Macedon for 
the Romans’ march along the 
AXgean shore to the Hellespont. 
Here they crossed the Narrows 
to modern Chanak, unopposed 
by Antiochus, due partly to 
the defeat of his fleet and partly 
to his failure to gain the alliance 
of Prusias, King of Bithynia— 
a country whose sea coast lay 
partly on the Black Sea and 
partly on the Sea of Marmora. 
Antiochus sent to play on his 
fears of being swallowed by 
Rome, but once again Scipio's 
grand strategical vision had led 
him to foresee this move and 
take steps to checkmate it. 
Months before he reached Gal- 
lipoli Scipio had written 4 
letter to Prusias to dispel any 
such fears. ‘‘ The petty chief- 
tains in Spain,’ he wrote, 
‘who had become allies, he 
had left kings. Masinissa he 
had not only re-established in 
his father’s kingdom, but had 
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put him in possession of that 
of Syphax ’—a clever hint ! 

Scipio’s strategy and diplo- 
macy made possible the sub- 
sequent rout of Antiochus at 
Magnesia, but the tactical fruit 
was left for Lucius to reap, as 
almost on the eve of the battle 
sickness laid Publius low. Fit- 
tingly, however, it was left 
to him to decide upon and de- 
liver the peace terms. ‘‘ Scipio 
began by saying that victory 
never made the Romans more 
severe than before.” The con- 
ditions were the same as had 
been offered before Magnesia, 
when the issue was still open ; 
not a whit augmented because 
of Antiochus’ present helpless- 
ness. Antiochus was to retire 
to the other side of the Taurus 
range; to pay 15,000 Euboic 
talents towards the expenses 
of the war, part at once and 
the rest in twelve annual in- 
stalments, and to hand over 
twenty selected hostages as 
pledge of his good faith. 

The notable feature of these 
terms, as of those in Africa and 
Greece, was that the Romans 
Sought security and prosperity 
merely. So long as Scipio 
guided Rome’s policy, annexa- 
tion, with all its dangers and 
troubles, is eschewed. His 
object is simply to ensure 
the peaceful predominance of 
Roman interests and influence, 
and to secure them against 
external dangers. It was true 
grand strategy which, instead 
of attempting any annexation 
of Antiochus’ normal domains, 
simply compelled him to retire 
behind an ideal strategic bound- 
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ary—the Taurus mountains— 
and built up a series of sove- 
reign buffer states as a second 
line of defence between the 
Taurus range and the Agean 
Sea. These were definitely the 
allies of Rome and not her 
subjects, and Asia Minor was 
organised for security by 
strengthening and rewarding 
the allies who had been faith- 
ful throughout the war. How 
might the course of history 
have been changed had not 
Scipio’s successors reversed his 
policy and entered upon the 
fateful path of annexation ? 
When the barbarian invasions 
came, they found the Medi- 
terranean world composed of 
States so thoroughly Roman- 
ised that they had long since 
forgotten the feel of their fet- 
ters, yet from this one fact so 
atrophied as to be a drain and 
a weakness to Rome. Instead 
of the ring of virile outposts 
planned by Scipio, a ring of 
political eunuchs. 

The moderation and far- 
sighted policy of Scipio, which 
had undermined his influence 
in the years succeeding Zama, 
was now to cause his political 
ruin. The sequence of events 
is somewhat hazy, but their 
outline is clear. The narrow- 
minded party, led by Cato, 
who could not be content with 
the disarming of the enemy 
but demanded their destruc- 
tion, were so chagrined at this 
fresh peace of mercy and wis- 
dom that they vented their 
anger on its author. Unable 
to revoke the peace, they 
schemed to compass the down- 
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fall of Scipio, and fastened 
on the suggestion of bribery 
as the most plausible charge. 
Perhaps, quite honestly, men 
like Cato could conceive no 
other cause for generosity to a 
vanquished foe. However, they 
seem to have been clever enough 
not to assail the stronger 
brother first, but rather, aiming 
at weakness instead of strength, 
to strike at Africanus indirectly 
through his brother. 

The first move seems to have 
been the prosecution of Lucius 
for misappropriation of the in- 
demnity paid by Antiochus. 
Africanus was so indignant at 
the charge that when his brother 
was in the act of producing his 
account books, he took them 
from him, tore them in pieces, 
and threw them on the floor of 
the Senate house. This action 
was unwise, but very human. 
Let any one put himself in the 
place of a man who by un- 
paralleled services had rescued 
Rome from a deadly menace 
on her very hearth and raised 
her to be the unchallenged and 
unchallengeable mistress of the 
world, and then, as he said 
indignantly, to be called on to 
account for four million ses- 
terces when through him the 
Treasury had been enriched 
by two hundred million. We 
must remember, too, that Scipio 
was a man suffering from an 
illness soon to cause his death, 
and sick men are inclined to be 
irritable. 

The defiant act, however, 
gave his enemies the oppor- 
tunity they had longed for. 
Two tribunes, the Petilii, insti- 
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gated by Cato, began a prose- 
cution against him for taking 
a bribe from Antiochus in 
return for the moderation of 
his peace terms. 

When the day appointed for 
the hearing came, ‘“‘ never was 
either any other person, or 
Scipio himself—when consul or 
censor—escorted to the Forum 
by a larger multitude than he 
was on that day when he 
appeared to answer the charge 
against him.”’ The case opened, 
the plebeian tribunes sought to 
offset their lack of any definite 
evidence by raking up the old 
imputations about his luxurious 
Greek habits when in winter 
quarters in Sicily, and about 
the Locri episode. The voices 
were those of the Petilii, but 
the words were clearly Cato’s. 

A cloud of words has rarely 
covered a poorer case, their 
purpose, as Livy remarks, to 
“attack by envy, as much as 
they can, him out of the reach 
of dishonour.” The pleading 
having lasted until dusk, the 
trial was adjourned until next 
day. 

Next morning when the tri- 
bunes took their seat and the 
accused was Summoned to reply, 
the answer was characteristic 
of the man. No proof was 
possible either way, and besides 
being too proud to enter into 
explanations, he knew they 
would be wasted on his enemies 
as on his friends. Therefore, 
with the last psychological 
counter-stroke of his career, 
he achieves a dramatic triumph. 

‘“‘Tribunes of the people, and 
you, Romans, on the anniver- 
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sary of this day I fought a 
pitched battle in Africa, against 
Hannibal and the Carthagini- 
ans, with good fortune and 
success. As therefore it is but 
decent that a stop be put for 
this day, to litigation and 
wrangling, I am going straight- 
way to the Capitol, there to 
return my acknowledgments to 
Jupiter the supremely great 
and good, to Juno, Minerva, 
and the other deities presiding 
over the Capitol and citadel, 
and will give them thanks for 
having on this day, and at 
many other times, endowed me 
both with the will and ability 
to perform extraordinary ser- 
vices to the commonwealth. 
Such of you also, Romans, 
who choose, come with me and 
beseech the gods that you may 
have commanders like myself. 
Since from my seventeenth 
year until old age, you have 
always anticipated my years 
with honour, and I your hon- 
ours with services.” 

Thereupon he went up to- 
wards the Capitol and the 
whole assembly followed, at 
last even the clerks and mes- 
sengers, so that his accusers 
were left in a deserted forum. 
“This day was almost more 
famous owing to the favour of 
the Romans towards him, and 
their high estimation of his 
real greatness, than that on 
which he rode through Rome 
in triumph over Syphax and 
the Carthaginians.” ‘It was, 
however, the last day that 
shone with lustre on Publius 
Scipio. For, as he could fore- 
See nothing but the prosecu- 
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tions of envy, and continual 
dispute with the tribunes, the 
trial being adjourned to a future 
day, he retired to his estate 
at Liternum, with a fixed deter- 
mination not to attend the 
trial. His spirit was by nature 
too lofty, and habituated to 
such an elevated course of for- 
tune, that he did not know 
how to act the part of an 
accused person, or stoop to the 
humble deportment of men 
pleading their cause ”’ (Livy). 

At the adjourned trial the 
Petilii sought to have him 
fetched back to Rome, but their 
pleas met with general hostility, 
and the prosecution was 
dropped. 

“ After that there was si- 
lence concerning Africanus. He 
passed the remainder of his 
life at Liternum, without a 
wish to revisit the city, and 
it is said that when he was 
dying he ordered his body to 
be buried there . . . that even 
his obsequies might not be per- 
formed in his ungrateful coun- 
try.” 

That he died in voluntary 
exile at Liternum, probably in 
183 B.c., seems assured, but 
his burial-place is less certain, 
and monuments of him existed 
both at Liternum and Rome. 
At the time of his death he was 
only fifty-two years of age. 
By a fitting coincidence, his 
great rival, Hannibal, also died 
about the same time, and prob- 
ably in the same year, by tak- 
ing poison. 

Even after Scipio’s death his 
enemies could not rest. Insti- 
gated by Cato, the demand 
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was pressed for an inquiry into 
the disposal of Antiochus’ tri- 
bute. Lucius was now the 
direct target, though his 
brother’s memory was still the 
indirect. Judgment was made 
against him, and it was de- 
creed that the pretor should 
levy the sum due from Lucius’s 
property. The pretor there- 
upon sent to take possession 
of it, ““and not only did no 
trace appear of money received 
from Antiochus, but the sum 
realised by the sale of his 
property did not even equal 
the amount of the fine ’’ (Livy). 


This convincing proof of the 
Scipios’ innocence caused a 
revulsion of public feeling, 
“‘and the public hatred which 
had been directed against the 
Scipios recoiled on the pretor, 
his advisers, and the accusers.” 

That his name should have 
been cleared after death was, 
however, no consolation to the 
last years of Africanus. ‘“ In- 
gratitude towards their great 
men is the mark of strong 
peoples ’’—so the proverb runs. 
Little wonder that Rome at- 
tained the sovereignty of the 
ancient world. 
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“ ALICE,” O.B.E. 


BY B. 8S. TOWNROE. 


UntiL I stayed recently at 
Roubaix with a man who had 
lived there under the German 
occupation from 1914 to 1918, 
Thad only heard vague rumours 
of the work that a little group 
of French women carried out 
on behalf of the British General 
Staff at the risk of their lives. 
Even in France I find the 
names of Louise de Bettignies 
of Lille and of her companion, 
Léonie Vanhoutte of Roubaix, 
are hardly known. An account 
of their war service has, how- 
ever, been written recently by 
M. Antoine Redier, and is quite 
as exciting as any romance of 
fiction. To him and to others 
I owe many of the following 
details about two heroines of 
Northern France. 

The story begins in October 
1914. When the Germans 
arrived at Lille, Madame Louise 
was staying in her mother’s 
house, but her mother had 
already departed to St Omer. 
After a few weeks of the 
German occupation, Madame 
Louise obtained permission to 
leave the town, and in time, 
together with hundreds of other 
French and Belgian refugees 
who were leaving the occupied 
territories, she crossed from 
Flushing and arrived at Folke- 
stone. There she was subjected 
to the customary examination 
by British officers, one of whom 
asked her— 


““Have you just come from 
France? What is really hap- 
pening there? Can you tell 
us anything about the German 
Army of Occupation ? ”’ 

She replied with perfect self- 
possession, speaking rather 
quickly in French, but as soon 
as she saw that her examiners 
did not quite understand her, 
she spoke in English. One of 
the officers, surprised that she 
knew certain details of military 
matters that would only be 
known to German soldiers, 
asked how she had learnt of 
such matters. 

“You see, I speak their lan- 
guage, sir.” 

“Then you know German as 
well as English ? ” 

** Yes,” she replied. A senior 
officer then asked her whether 
she was returning to France, 
and she answered that she was 
hoping to go to her mother at 
St Omer, which at that time 
was the British G.H.Q. 

** Would you do us the hon- 
our,” asked the officer, “to 
put off for a day your return to 
France, and allow us to-morrow 
to have another conversation 
with you?” 

Madame Louise agreed to 
this, and was taken to stay 
for the night in a Folkestone 
hotel as the guest of the Gov- 
ernment. The next day the 
Intelligence officers obtained 
full particulars of her family, 








482 ** Alice, 
and asked how she had learnt 
to speak three languages so 
fluently. At that date in the 
autumn of 1914 she was thirty- 
four years of age. Both her 
mother and father came from 
good families. She was given 
a sound education, which was 
fortunate, as her father was not 
successful in his business, and 
in time she had to earn her 
own living. She studied at 
Oxford, and also at the Univer- 
sity of Lille. Later she trav- 
elled in Italy, where she taught 
French and English as a gover- 
ness, and during her leisure she 
learnt Italian. As she wished 
also to learn German, after a 
time she left Italy and became 
governess to the children of a 
Count Mikiesky, who had a 
house near Lemberg in Poland, 
where she lived for a year and 
learnt to understand the lan- 
guage, and also German man- 
ners and their psychology. In 
appearance she was very attrac- 
tive. She was extremely ath- 
letic, good at golf, a strong 
swimmer, and an untiring 
walker. Her life, so full of 
promise, was spoilt for a time 
by an unfortunate marriage, 
although I know nothing more 
of this than the fact that 
she was very miserable. 

Such was the woman who 
was asked by the British In- 
telligence to undertake a mis- 
sion, fraught with infinite peril, 
but also of great importance 
to the Allies. The senior officer 
at Folkestone placed before 
her this proposal :— 

“One of us will go with you 
to St Omer. He will present 
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you, if you are willing, to Sir 
John French, who will himself 
explain to you what a service 
you could render to France, 
if you will agree to become 
our agent at Lille. Will you 
act for us there, and send us 
regularly, by certain means that 
we will explain, more informa- 
tion about the German armies 
such as you have told us 
to-day ? ” 

To accept the request meant 
to return to what was prac- 
tically a prison, and to under- 
take the life of a spy, exposed 
to insults, dangers, and possibly 
to death. Although she was 
a very brave woman, she hesi- 
tated, and then asked whether 
she might have two or three 
days in which to consult her 
mother and her Father Con- 
fessor. 

Eventually some days later 
she was back in France, having 
promised that if her mother 
would consent, she would under- 
take the perilous work. She 
discussed the whole question 
with her mother, who was, 
of course, overjoyed at see- 
ing her daughter again, and 
only with very great reluct- 
ance she agreed that if it 
was her duty, she ought to 
undertake the task. Her spir- 
itual director also advised her 
to accept. Accordingly a few 
days later she presented her- 
self at British G.H.Q., and 
told the Intelligence officers 
that she was ready to serve 
them. They then arranged 
for her to be provided with 
adequate sums of money, for 
they knew how necessary this 
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would be if she was to succeed. 
They also explained to her the 
kind of information that was 
wanted, and suggested how an 
organisation might be formed. 
Her knowledge of three lan- 
guages, her quick wit, and her 
courage made her specially well 
equipped to carry out their 
wishes. 

She returned to Folkestone, 
and from there crossed to 
Flushing. She journeyed back 
across Holland, and one day 
arrived in February 1915 at 
Philippine, a tiny Dutch village 
close to the frontier. She there 
found a guide who showed her 
a place to crawl underneath 
the barbed wire during the 
night. Eventually she arrived 
back again at her home in the 
Rue d’Islay at Lille, to the 
joy of her old nurse, who was 
still there. After that she set 
to work to establish the neces- 
sary organisation, and took 
the name of “ Alice Dubois.” 


It is possible from M. Redier’s 
book, in which he gives in 
great detail accounts of con- 
versations that he has had 
with various people who knew 
“Alice”? at work, to gather 
some idea of the magnitude 
and daring of her war service. 
She was clearly a woman of 
great intelligence, and from 
the beginning selected her 
helpers with much skill. She 
had been asked to supply the 
British Intelligence Department 
with two kinds of information 
—firstly, details of train move- 
ments; secondly, and even 
more important, particulars of 
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military positions, and any fur- 
ther developments of interest. 
In order to collect accurate 
facts with regard to the move- 
ments of trains and road trans- 
port, she chose with the greatest 
care Men or women who dwelt 
near to railway bridges, to level 
crossings, and to cross-roads. 
These agents had the sole duty 
of noting down the number of 
the trains, or motor lorries, 
passing along the roads, and 
eliciting any information as to 
their contents. Thus during 
the night, while the trains 
rolled by, French eyes looked 
out from many a little cottage 
and marked each railway coach 
that passed. 

One interesting example is 
given by M. Redier in order 
to show the importance of the 
information so gained. He 
states how, in April and May 
1918, the Allies knew exactly 
the number of ambulance trains 
containing wounded coming 
back from Mount Kemmel. 
As we knew already how many 
divisions were engaged in that 
district, we were able to esti- 
mate how many survived, and 
therefore the state of the 
enemy’s defences. 

** Alice *—I will now give 
Mme. de Bettignies her nom de 
guerre—selected these humble 
spies with so much discretion 
that it is said not one of 
these subordinate agents was 
ever discovered, or betrayed 
their trust. She preferred mar- 
ried men, and in almost every 
case her agents were themselves 
railway employees. Some re- 
fused to be rewarded in any 
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way, while others received a 
small monthly wage for their 
work, which was hard and 
dangerous. 

She had a good deal of diffi- 
culty in selecting a superior 
class of agent, who could give 
her accurate information with 
regard to enemy movements 
and positions behind the lines. 
Usually men and women were 
chosen who were of good social 
standing, and had the leisure 
to move about. Those who 
came to; market, or who at- 
tended business gatherings, were 
able to gather most easily in- 
formation with regard to the 
positions of artillery batteries, 
or of munition dumps, or of 
tunnelling, or details of reliev- 
ing troops, from gossip heard in 
restaurants. Data of this kind 
which came to her was some- 


times written, but more often 
was given her verbally as she 
moved from place to place. 
She wrote her reports on 
very thin Japanese paper with 


a fine pen. She preferred to 
do this arduous writing work 
at daybreak, when it was pos- 
sible for her to see without 
using any artificial light, and 
when there was less chance of 
being interrupted by a sudden 
search party. Such informa- 
tion as was too dangerous to 
put on paper she memorised 
and wrote down after she had 
made her perilous journey safely 
into Holland, for she passed 
to and fro like a shuttle-cock 
between Flushing and Lille. 

In time she secured a number 
of highly placed persons to 
help her. There was, for ex- 
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ample, M. Lenfant, Commis- 
sioner of the Police at Tour- 
coing; M. Louis Sion, a busi- 
hess man; and one of whom 
we shall hear later, M. de 
Geyter at Mouscron, who pos- 
sessed a chemical laboratory 
that was most useful, as notes 
or documents sometimes had 
to be photographed. She also 
used other women, who acted 
as couriers and messengers 
across Belgium. The most use- 
ful of these was Mile. Marie- 
Léonie Vanhoutte, known by 
the conspirators as ‘‘ Charlotte,” 
who worked for a time in the 
Red Cross at Roubaix, and in 
October 1914 accompanied her 
brother, aged twenty-eight, and 
three others in their escape to 
Holland to avoid being cap- 
tured by the Germans. Thus 
very early in the war she learnt 
one of the secret routes, which 
she was to pass over often in the 
future. On the way she met 
** Alice,’’ and became her most 
loyal lieutenant. She is the 
witness who has given many 
of the details of this history. 

One of ‘Alice’s” most 
trusted agents expressed a 
doubt whether he was not 
risking his life without serving 
any useful purpose, for he 
could not believe that the 
information he collected was 
really carried to the British 
General Staff, or that, even 
if it reached them, they ever 
acted upon it. Certainly 
** Alice’ had spoken to him 
of the British major who had 
given her the instructions at 
Folkestone, and whom she 
called ‘“‘ Unele Edward,” but 
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he wondered whether this was 
not a personage of the girl’s 
own imagination. According- 
ly one day he wrote at the 
foot of one of his reports to 
her— 

“Tf truly this report reaches 
an officer of the British Army 
at Folkestone, I beg him to 
give me unimpeachable evi- 
dence that I do not work in 
vain. Will he give orders that 
the new munition dump that 
the Germans have just installed 
close to the railway station at 
Tourcoing, at the place marked 
on the annexed plan, shall be 
bombarded between midnight 
and one o’clock in the morn- 
ing ? 9 

A few days later, at the 
suggested time, shells fell upon 
the dump, and it exploded, 
and in consequence the ‘‘ doubt- 
ing Thomas ”’ believed. 

Such incidents made the Ger- 
man High Command very un- 
easy, and all the more deter- 
mined to find out in what way 
information was given to the 
French or British. Many of 
the present French inhabitants 
of Lille and Roubaix have 
described to me the incessant 
visits made by German soldiers 
during 1915 as they searched 
for hidden wireless apparatus 
or carrier pigeons. One reason 
for this anxiety on the part 
of the German General Staff 
to discover how military in- 
formation was leaking out, was 
the fact that during the four 
months from May to August 
1915 the German batteries in 
the Lille district had been 
totally destroyed three times. 
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The truth was that “ Alice” 
had been assisted by a doctor 
in Lille, who had prepared a 
plan on which the location of 
all the German guns was 
marked. This plan she carried 
across Belgium and Holland, 
and placed it herself in the 
hands of the Intelligence officers 
in Great Britain. Subsequent 
changes in the plan were noti- 
fied by other means. 

In the first few months she 
usually hid the reports or plans 
on her person. Once, for ex- 
ample, a report was hidden 
away in a packet of chocolate, 
which was left carelessly on 
the table while she was being 
searched at one of the frontiers. 
On that occasion she had as- 
sumed the réle of being a buyer 
of cheeses, and, provided with 
an authority from a shop in 
Lille, told all who questioned 
her that she was proceeding 
to Holland in order to buy 
Dutch cheese. On another 
occasion the message was hid- 
den in the leather of one of her 
shoes. She put these outside 
the door of the room in her 
hotel to be cleaned before going 
to bed on one night when she 
expected that a surprise visit 
might be paid by a German 
search party. Just before day- 
break she and her girl com- 
panion were aroused from their 
sleep by the entry of German 
soldiers, who examined the 
room, their luggage, and their 
clothes, but naturally found 
nothing, for the shoes at the 
time were in the hands of the 
hotel “boots”! Thus they 
escaped. Other hiding-places 
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adopted were in the handles of 
umbrellas, or concealed in a 
carriage lamp, or in the handle 
of a bag, or in one of the 
whalebones of a corset, or in 
the pleats of a skirt. 

But it became increasingly 
difficult to find such hiding- 
places as the Germans became 
more experienced. Accordingly 
after a time “ Alice’ adopted 
the plan of carrying any report 
or map written in minute char- 
acters on the thinnest of rice- 
paper in her glove, tied to a 
piece of black thread. Then 
in case of an alarm or a search 
she threw it on to the ground, 
or under a piece of furniture, 
holding in her hand the other 
end of the thread, so that 
when the danger passed by, 
she could easily find the precious 
roll of paper again. If she was 
searched, she then dropped the 
thread on to the floor, where, 
as it was black, it was invisible. 

Above all, she largely de- 
pended upon keeping her head 
and her mother-wit in escaping 
the many perils that confronted 
her. One friend with whom 
she often stayed during her 
journeys tells how on her ar- 
rival after a fatiguing journey 
across Belgium, she used to go 
up to her room, and then come 
down in evening-dress with her 
hair carefully arranged. She 
was evidently delighted for a 
few hours to have a break from 
her life of adventure, and to 
become again a woman of the 
world. Again and again she 
escaped by her charming effron- 
tery. For example, one day 
she was suddenly taken on her 
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way to Holland, and led to a 
police station in order to be 
searched by one of the women 
police. She carried certain 
papers in her vanity bag which 
if discovered would certainly 
have meant her execution. She 
threw the bag nonchalantly 
on the table. But the searcher, 
instead of opening it, pounced 
upon a red sausage which she 
was carrying with her for her 
lunch. This was sliced up in 
the expectation that some secret 
document was concealed within, 
but, of course, nothing was 
discovered. She then picked 
up her vanity bag and walked 
away. Afterwards she _ re- 
marked, talking of this inci- 
dent— 

** How stupid those Germans 
are! As long as you shove 
papers well under their noses, 
you can always get through !” 

In the same way she quickly 
passed many a patrol by joking 
about a photograph on her 
identity card. For it was 
necessary in order to travel 
at that time to have two 
documents with personal photo- 
graphs, the one an identity 
card, and the other a pass- 
port. ‘‘ Alice’’ had a number 
of these cards, used for various 
purposes, and, in order to cause 
confusion, often made a face 
when her photograph was taken. 
Several times she chatted with 
the German officer about the 
photograph being so hideous, 
coquettishly suggesting that 
the original was prettier than 
the photograph! In _ this 
way, by indulging in a harm- 
less flirtation, she frequently 
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avoided protracted examina- 
tion on more serious questions. 

Some of her friends became 
exceedingly skilled in the manu- 
facture of these identity cards. 
One doctor, who was carrying 
an important message through 
to Holland, received just before 
his departure an identity card, 
a passport, and other necessary 
documents, all stamped, signed, 
and certified by the necessary 
German officials, but in truth 
all had been forged at a house 
at Mouscron. 

** Alice Dubois” inevitably 
had many narrow escapes. On 
one occasion the secret report 
had been inserted between the 
pages of a dress catalogue, and 
this was accidentally dropped 
on the railway station at Tour- 
nai. A German picked it up, 
ran after her, and graciously 
handed it back! On another 
occasion at Antwerp she was 
seized by a German military 
policeman when she had various 
incriminating documents un- 
hidden. Feeling certain that 
she was lost, in despair she 
offered the man a tip of twenty 
francs to let her go. While 
he hesitated she begged him 
to spare her, and either out of 
pity or cupidity he took the 
money and released her. 

On another occasion she was 
trying to pass by some sentries 
who were refusing to give 
her permission, when Prince 
Rupprecht of Bavaria walked 
along accompanied by certain 
Officers. She boldly went up 
to him, and said— 

“Your Highness, I don’t 
believe you recognise me; I 
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was playing with you at bridge 
five years ago.” 

The Prince stopped and 
chatted for a time, for he 
remembered her when she was 
a guest at the same house in 
Bohemia. He then gallantly 
declared that he was at her 
service, whereupon she pointed 
to the sentries. 

“These soldiers are making 
all kinds of trouble, and won’t 
let me go by. You might very 
kindly tell them that I am 
rather pressed for time on my 
journey.” 

She smiled at him gaily, and 
he immediately waved to the 
sentries to let her go by, little 
knowing that she carried with 
her the plan of some of his 
own battery positions ! 

Although she had many such 
difficulties on the road to Lille 
from Ghent or Brussels, the 
chief risks occurred at the 
frontier between Belgium and 
Holland. For a long time she 
went by the route passing by 
St Nicholas and La Clinge, 
as this was insecurely guarded 
by men of the older German 
troops, who were always willing 
to accept five francs and look 
the other way. Some days as 
many as a hundred persons, 
including escaped prisoners of 
war, thus found their way 
into Holland, and the guards 
found that they profited con- 
siderably. ‘“‘ Alice,’’ however, 
always feared that one day so 
popular a route over the fron- 
tier would be discovered, and 
decided to go by a more difficult 
route that was not so crowded. 
At one point of the line the 
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ground was very level, and, 
in order to save man-power, 
the Germans installed search- 
lights, which constantly swept 
the frontier. A soldier, with 
his rifle at the ready, watched 
the ground as it was lighted 
up, and fired without mercy 
if any person was revealed by 
the glare. Often in the morning 
bodies of escaping civilians, 
including women and children, 
were gathered up. ‘“ Alice” 
on her first visit to this point 
came to the conclusion that it 
was possible to slip through 
without discovery by crawling 
close to the lamps and keeping 
away out of the glare, for she 
rightly appreciated the fact 
that it was really the shadows 
thrown on the ground of those 
trying to escape that drew 
attention to the victims, and 
that the farther you kept away 
from the searchlights, the larger 
was the shadow. But it must 
have needed some cool courage 
to have crawled underneath the 
big beam of light. 

Another way out of Belgium 
on the frontier that she fav- 
oured was through some woods 
to the east of Turnout. As 
there was no field of fire for 
the sentries, the Germans filled 
the woods with explosive mines, 
and installed wires loaded 
with strong electric currents. 
** Alice ”’ used to walk through 
the mysterious woods at night- 
time all alone, and taking care 
not to break a twig or knock a 
stone that might be heard by 
one of the sentries. One day 
at daybreak she saw two hun- 
dred yards in front of her a 


man and a woman with sacks 
in their hands trudging to- 
wards Holland. She decided 
to keep near them, but not to 
show herself. Suddenly there 
was a great burst of flame and 
explosion, and she was thrown 
on the ground by the rush of 
hot air, for the unfortunate 
couple whom she was following 
had walked over a mine and 
were blown to pieces. She 
had to keep on her way, and 
with trembling limbs passed 
the remains of the tragedy. 

Another route was by Beersse, 
by crossing a canal to the north 
of the village. On the banks of 
the canal, living in a little 
cottage, was a Belgian named 
Alphonse Verstapen, who was 
prepared at a price to ferry 
persons across. Thus during 
the night, across this dank 
canal with sentries constantly 
on the watch, ‘ Alice ’’ found 
yet another route into Holland 
—a rough and dangerous jour- 
ney, but she dared all for her 
mission. 

By this and other routes at 
least forty times she travelled 
to and fro across the frontier. 
She was in Folkestone on four 
or five occasions, but never 
in London. Every day and 
night, as the German military 
power tightened its grasp, 
the perils of the spy became 
more incessant, and it is said 
that during the war no less 
than 229 French or Belgians 
acting for the British Intelli- 
gence were discovered and shot. 

In the month of August 1915, 
“Uncle Edward,” whose real 
name is said to be Major Cam- 
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eron, asked ‘ Alice” to ex- 
tend her organisation to the 
south-east of Lille. She agreed, 
and went one day to Valen- 
ciennes, where she began to set 
up a similar system to that 
which was so successful around 
Lille and Tourcoing. The work, 
however, was telling upon her, 
and her natural gaiety and 
high spirits were failing. She 
needed a rest, and in September 
1915 she returned from Folke- 
stone to Portel, near to Bou- 
logne, and paid a short visit 
to her sister, the Countess of 
Argeeuves. She also stayed 
with her mother at Paris-Plage, 
and her last words were, as she 
bade farewell— 

“I wanted to see you all for 
the last time, for I feel some- 
how that my end is not far 
off, and that they are going to 
shoot me.” 

In spite of these premonitions 
of her approaching fate, she 
returned to Lille, and took up 
once more her war work. 

When Madame Louise de 
Bettignies arrived back at 
Lille, journeying, of course, 
through Holland, from her short 
holiday in Picardy, she learnt 
the tragic news that her most 
valuable lieutenant, Mile. Marie- 
Léonie Vanhoutte, had been 
arrested, and was in prison at 
Brussels. But she was unaware 
that suspicion had also fallen 
upon herself. Indeed, during 
cross-examination Mlle. Van- 
houtte had suddenly been 
shown a photograph by the 
German officer conducting the 
case, and she was asked— 
“Doyou recognise this person?” 
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The girl had to summon up 
all her courage, so as not to 
give herself away, for the photo 
was that of Madame de Bet- 
tignies. However, she replied 
coldly— 

** No, I don’t know who she 
is. I have never seen her 
before.”’ 

The question and the photo- 
graph naturally made Léonie 
very anxious about her “‘ chief ”’ 
and friend, for it showed that 
** Alice ” was being watched. 

** Alice” had just received 
fresh instructions from the 
British Intelligence officers that 
made it essential for her to 
take further risks, and as far 
as possible to trust to no one. 
This meant that she had to 
increase her own _ personal 
efforts, and that in the future 
She would have to take the 
reports herself across Belgium 
by a new route. She expected, 
too, that before long the German 
precautions would become so 
rigid that it would be impos- 
sible to enter Holland, and 
therefore she arranged that 
carrier pigeons should be 
dropped from English aero- 
planes so as to establish yet 
another line of communication. 
She discovered a secluded piece 
of land not far from Mouscron, 
which seemed to her to be suit- 
able as a place for pigeons to 
descend. She took photographs 
in order to show the general 
appearance of the site, with a 
brick kiln on one side and a 
large factory chimney a little 
farther off. These photographs 
were sent with map references 
to “Uncle Edward,” and in 
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time news arrived that the 
first pigeon would be dropped 
on the following Sunday. 

On that day clothes were 
spread out on the grass, osten- 
sibly to dry, but actually to 
mark the spot for the British 
aviator above. In the evening 
about sunset an aluminium 
cage, attached to a parachute 
and containing a carrier pigeon, 
came down from an aeroplane. 
Unfortunately a local doctor 
was passing by in his carriage 
and saw the cage fall. He 
thought that, though it was 
none of his business, it would 
be as well to take it to the 
German authorities, who were 
naturally warned by the inci- 
dent, and redoubled their pre- 
cautions. 

A few days later ‘‘ Alice ” 
had to go to a town in Belgium 
in order to convey a report 
carried by one of her agents, 
Ernest Lamote. He had this 
hidden in his cap, and drove 
along a road with a horse and 
cart, until at a fixed spot 
‘“* Alice’ was waiting. She 
was pretending to be a dress- 
maker, who wanted a “lift ” 
to the next town. In the 
cart she took the report, and 
held it in her hand. Un- 
fortunately in the short time 
available it was only possible 
to obtain one passport for the 
two, but “ Alice ” insisted on 
going in spite of the risks, for 
the report contained informa- 
tion that was needed by the 
British with the least possible 
delay in view of the military 
situation. It was raining hard 
as they travelled from Mouscron 
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to Tournai, where they were 
stopped at a German barricade 
placed right across the main 
road to mark the frontier be- 
tween France and Belgium. 
Their passports were demanded, 
and ‘‘ Alice ” replied— 

“You have already seen 
them.”’ 

As she carried and showed 
other documents, there would 
have probably been no further 
trouble with the soldiers on 
guard, but two civilians, actu- 
ally secret police in mufti, 
who were waiting in the room 
and were closely watching the 
examination, walked up, and 
one said— 

*“ All the same, we should 
like to see the passports.” 

Then she lost her head, and 
snapped out— 

** Who are you? ” 

One of the civilians held out 
his police authority, and said 
sternly— 

“Tf you have the two pass- 
ports, I must see them.”’ 

They tried to gain time by 
searching in their packs, but 
the detective by this time had 
his suspicions, and gave orders 
that they should be kept in the 
guardroom while he telephoned 
to Tournai. 

The two waited in the dirty 
room of the inn looking out 
upon the courtyard where the 
soldiers were waiting. After a 
time the Chief of the Police from 
Tournai, whose name was Rot- 
selaer, arrived, together with 
the female searcher. She im- 
mediately told ‘‘ Alice ”— 

“Take off your clothes.” 

** Here ? ” asked the womaD, 
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“ Alice, 


looking terrified at the men in 
the courtyard. 

“Yes, here,’’ was the order. 

* Alice,” although she spoke 
German, had made no attempt 
to defend herself, for she knew 
that it was useless. They 
found on her five or six different 
identity cards, and swore at 
her aS they discovered them. 
Then, without any mercy, every 
inch of her clothing was most 
rigorously examined in case 
anything more was hidden. 
After that, according to the 
story subsequently told by an 
onlooker, the whole party were 
placed in motor-cars, guarded 
by gendarmes, and were taken 
to the offices of the secret police 
close to the station of Tournai. 
“Alice”? had succeeded in 
swallowing the rice-paper re- 
port before the personal ex- 
amination, and now at Tournai 
they brought her a glass of 
milk containing a strong emetic. 
But she refused to open her 
mouth, and when they tried 
to force her to drink, she 
Managed to throw the con- 
tents of the glass on to the 
carpet. After that they left 
her alone for a short time, for 
already they had obtained sufti- 
cient evidence to keep her in 
prison; but they let Lamote 
g0, keeping him under super- 
vision in the future. 

The next day she was taken 
by the Chief of Police to Mous- 
cron to the house of M. de 
Geyter, who was one of her 
Principal agents, for the police 
hoped that by confronting the 
two suddenly they would obtain 
further information that would 
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enable them to make more 
arrests. ‘‘ Alice”? was given a 
large cloak made of Scottish 
wool to put on as she drove in 
the open car. When they 
arrived at the house, M. and 
Madame de Geyter were at 
home. Their maid ran to the 
door when the bell rang, and 
came back quickly, crying out— 

“Oh, madame, monsieur ! 
The Boches are there, and 
mademoiselle is with them.” 

M. de Geyter immediately 
went out to meet the Chief 
of the Police, who was followed 
by his assistants and detectives. 
As they met, Rotselaer shouted 
at him— 

* Don’t 
woman ? ” 

He pushed forward little 
Louise de Bettignies, whose 
face was so pale with hollows 
under her eyes that she looked 
like a ghost. Before any reply 
could be given, “ Alice” ex- 
claimed— 

“Of course you know me, 
monsieur. Don’t you know 
that I came from Neuve-Eglise, 
and that I have been working 
in your house for the last 
six months as a dressmaker ? 
Surely you know that’s true.” 

She had made up this story 
in order to try and protect 
herself, but both M. and 
Madame de Geyter indignantly 
denied it, saying— 

** No, it is certainly not true. 
We do not know you, and have 
never seen you before.” 

What a tragic moment! Dur- 
ing all her adventurous life of 
the past few months “ Alice ” 
had never made a mistake. 
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Now, worn out by the night’s 
anxiety and by twenty-four 
hours of imprisonment, she 
was unconsciously betraying 
two of her best friends, and 
two of the most faithful agents 
of the Allies. She was also 
acting against her own in- 
structions, for she had always 
told her colleagues that if they 
were arrested, they should 
above all things never own 
that they had met or knew 
any of their comrades. She 
had repeatedly said the only 
way to avoid betraying one 
another if arrested was to 
reply: ‘I know nothing; I 
have never met this person; I 
have seen nothing; I don’t 
understand what you say.” 
Only by such replies would it 
be possible to avoid being 
tricked into saying too much. 
As she saw M. Geyter’s face 
and heard his denials, she sud- 
denly realised what she had 
done, and said— 

“Very well, then, I will say 
no more.” 

At this the Chief of the 
Police seized her angrily, and 
shook her, saying— 

“Oh, you little liar! 
confess and tell us all.” 

He told the detectives to 
take M. de Geyter into one 
room, while he himself went 
with Madame de Geyter into 
another. ‘ Alice” was left 
out in the passage. Rotselaer 
shut the door, took his revolver 
out, and said to madame— 

“We are going to shoot this 
spy. And you will have the 
same fate if you don’t tell us 
the truth. Come, in your own 


Now 
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interests, 
know.” 

Madame kept her head, and 
refused to say a word so long 
as the revolver was left on the 
table. The Chief of the Police 
then replaced it in his pocket, 
and the two talked together, 
but she took care to give him 
no information of any value. 
As he rose from his seat, and 
was about to start to search 
the house, madame asked him— 

“Sir, will you allow me to 
offer a little brandy and water 
to this poor girl ? ” 

He nodded his head, and she 
went downstairs to the entrance 
hall, where ‘“ Alice’s ”’ Scottish 
cloak had been thrown on to 
a chair. Madame de Geyter 
had very good reason to recog- 
nise that cloak, which was blue 
on the one side and green on 
the other, for she had been 
wearing it herself a month 
before, when she was carrying 
an important secret despatch. 
On that occasion she noticed 
that she was being followed by 
detectives, and therefore at a 
railway station had left her 
carriage, leaving the cloak be- 
hind. She had managed to 
evade notice and slip away, 
but the police had, of course, 
found the cloak. She remem- 
bered that the name of the 
dress shop at Lille from which 
she had bought the cloak was 
probably on the tab at the 
back, and that there was al- 
ways the possibility that she 
might be traced by this. Now 
by accident the cloak, lent in 
a kindly way by the police to 
keep “Alice”? warm on the 
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motor journey, had come back 
to her house. She found the 
hall deserted, and so took the 
opportunity to cut off the label 
and throw it into the kitchen 
fire. She then prepared a glass 
of brandy and water, and took 
it up to “‘ Alice,” who, after 
she had drunk, said— 

‘“*Madame, you do not know 
me, but you are very kind, and 
this drink has done me good.” 

Then the police search began. 
Fortunately on the previous 
night, as soon as they heard 
of ‘‘ Alice’s”’ arrest, M. and 
Mme. de Geyter had spent 
several hours destroying every 
possible document or paper 
that might arouse suspicion. 
Accordingly, in spite of the 
minute search made of their 
house, nothing was found. The 
police then went away, taking 
with them Louise de Bettignies, 
who a few days later was con- 
signed to the prison of St 
Gilles in Brussels. Above the 
door of this prison was written 
these words— 

“However great may be the 
misfortune that your sins have 
brought upon you, do not 
abandon yourself to despair. 
Open your hearts to repent- 
ance, and your courage will 
come back, your suffering will 
be less, you will become worthy 
of respect, and will deserve the 
pardon of men and the mercy 
of God.”’ 

By this time “ Alice” had 
become much more calm, and 
during her stay in this prison, 
she carried out gymnastic exer- 
cises in her cell so as to keep 
herself as fit as possible, and 
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endeavoured to avoid any fur- 
ther indiscretions. She was 
frequently subjected to cross- 
examination, and then for sev- 
eral days was left alone. At 
length about the 4th or 5th of 
May 1916, more than six months 
after her arrest, the police 
obtained evidence which showed 
clearly that Madame de Bet- 
tignies and Léonie Vanhoutte 
had been working together in 
obtaining military information 
and sending it to England. 
They therefore brought Léonie 
to Brussels, and took her sud- 
denly into “‘ Alice’s ”’ cell. 

“You know this girl, don’t 
you?” said Goldsmith of the 
Brussels secret police to 
ce Alice.’’ 

** No, I don’t.” 

After various attempts to 
obtain a confession from them, 
he exclaimed angrily— 

“At any rate, you both 
came out of the same camp.” 

He tried another method of 
learning the truth the next 
day by placing the two women 
together in a room, where 
they were left alone. In the 
meantime he was able to watch 
through a spy-hole in the wall, 
but they were careful not to 
betray each other in any way. 

Two days later another 
bed was placed in ‘“‘ Alice’s ” 
cell, and a woman was thrust 
in who was said to have been 
condemned three months pre- 
viously to ten years penal servi- 
tude for complicity in the 
schemes of Miss Edith Cavell 
at Brussels. For the first few 
days the two women hardly 
spoke to each other, and the 
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new-comer spent most of the 
time with her head in her hands 
in complete silence. She was 
frequently taken out for cross- 
examination, but always re- 
turned in despair, throwing 
herself on her bed or breaking 
out into furious curses on the 
German secret police, whom she 
declared had beaten her cruelly. 

One day she said to “‘ Alice ’’: 
“Do you know that there is 
another woman under suspicion 
for being a spy in the cell 
next door? She was put there 
this morning. I have seen the 
writing above the door—‘ Ge- 
fabrlich Person.’ ”’ 

“Do you know her name ? ” 
asked “ Alice.”’ 

“I believe that she is the 
French woman who has been 
brought face to face with you 
several times.” 

“How do you know that? ” 
asked “‘ Alice,’”” who wondered 
whether Léonie could be pos- 
sibly so near at hand. 

The woman replied— 

“My dear child, you must 
remember that I am not a 
suspect like you. I have been 
condemned, and the warders 
here know it. Possibly if you 
wanted to give any message to 
any one under detention whom 
you know, I might be able to 
get it through.” 

But “ Alice ”’ replied without 
hesitation— 

“‘T don’t know any one under 
detention here.” 

The following day the woman 
said— 

“Shall we try to speak with 
our neighbours ? ” 

There were in the ward two 
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ventilators connected with the 
supply of central heating. The 
woman, whose name was Lad- 
riére, then knelt down on the 
ground, placed her ears close 
to one of the ventilators, and 
listened to the cell on the left, 
This proved to be empty. She 
then tried to communicate with 
that on the right, where Léonie 
had been placed. She could 
just hear a chair being moved. 
She then gave three raps on 
the wall, and far away both 
heard raps in reply. ‘“‘ Alice” 
in her excitement incautiously 
said— 

**Oh, let me speak.” And 
she whispered Léonie’s nick- 
name through the ventilator, 
*Minou! Minou! It’s I!” 

There was no reply, for 
Léonie, more prudent than her 
‘chief,’ kept silent. Then 
** Alice”? rose up, crying bit- 
terly, and the woman said to 
her— 

** Who was it that you called 
Minou just then ? ” 

‘“T am going to tell you,” 
said ‘‘ Alice,’”? whose power of 
resistance by now was entirely 
broken. She told the whole 
of the truth to her companion, 
who held her hands affection- 
ately, and wept in sympathy 
with her. 

When she had finished her 
confession, the other woman 
rose up, and, holding her hand 
to her heart, cried out— 

“Oh, I must see a doctor 
immediately ; I feel so ill.” 

One of the wardresses was 
therefore called, and the woman 
left the cell. As soon as she 
was outside she rushed to 
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Goldsmith of the secret police 
and repeated word for word 
what she had just learnt; 
for she was one of those police 
spies who earn a livelihood by 
acting as a decoy or “‘ mouton.”’ 
A certain number of French 
and Belgians had agreed to do 
this vile work. Ladriére was 
one of the more notorious, and 
after the Armistice she found 
herself received with so much 
disgust and hatred that she 
poisoned herself, On this occa- 
sion Goldsmith told her that 
she must return to the cell, 
and obtain something in writing 
that would serve to convict 
* Alice.”’ Accordingly she went 
back again to her traitorous 
work, and the two became 
such close friends that “‘ Alice ” 
foolishly gave her a short letter 
to carry to Léonie next door. 
In this there was nothing to 
involve any one else, but it 
was unimpeachable evidence 
that they knew each other, 
and it contained a warning to 
be very careful and cautious. 
The message was, of course, 
taken direct to Goldsmith, and 
“ Alice’ never saw Ladriére 
again, as she was sent on 
similar work elsewhere. Gold- 
smith thereupon sent for 
“ Alice,” and said to her— 

* Will you still tell me that 
you do not know this Van- 
houtte girl? Haven’t you writ- 
ten to her ? ” 

“TI have not written to her. 
That is not true,” she replied 
indignantly. 

“Ah, then, what is this? ” 
he said, holding up to the 
light the incriminating sheet of 
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paper on which could be read 
the words she had written in 
lemon juice. 

“This surely is your writing, 
madame. Yes, and you give 
your friend counsels of pru- 
dence. But it was a silly 
mistake to lose such a letter ! ”’ 

*“* Alice’? was sent back to 
her cell, and he summoned 
Léonie, to whom he showed 
the letter. She looked at it 
and made no reply, until in 
anger he shouted to her— 

‘“* Now will you confess that 
you know this woman ? ” 


“No! No!” 

“Very well,” he replied. 
“Guard! bring in the other 
prisoner.” 


Then Louise, pale as death, 
was brought back again, and 
cried out to Léonie— 

““T couldn’t help it. I con- 
fessed that we knew each other. 
Do forgive me.” 

They both embraced each 
other, sobbing as if their hearts 
would break, until the German 
separated them roughly. 

After that the two prisoners 
waited for their trial. Between 
seven and eight o’clock one 
morning “Alice” was taken 
out of her cell and taken to the 
Place of Justice. There, with 
six other accused persons and 
soldiers on each side, she stood 
face to face with the Governor, 
Von Bissing. The prosecuting 
barrister was Stoéber, a man 
whose name is still infamous 
in Brussels, and one of those 
concerned in the murder of 
Miss Cavell. 

‘“* Alice’? was formally ac- 
cused of being a spy, and the 
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necessary evidence was pre- 
sented to the court. She de- 
fended herself as well as she 
could before judges who were 
in several cases fast asleep. 
But she refused to give any 
evidence that might betray 
her former colleagues, and fin- 
ally her sentence was pro- 
nounced: “Louise de Bettig- 
nies condemned to death at 
Brussels, 16th March 1916.” 
The death sentence was also 
pronounced on Léonie. 

** Alice ’’ then came forward, 
and, speaking quietly in Ger- 
man, said— 

“I beg you not to shoot my 
friend. She is young, and I 
appeal for mercy for her. As 
for me, I am quite willing to 
die.” 

She also appealed to the 
court for mercy for a Flemish 


peasant who had been con- 
demned to death, saying— 
“I beg you to set this poor 


man at liberty. He has done 
nothing, and does not under- 
stand why he is here. Think 
of his nine children who have 
such need of him.” 

Her appeal was listened to, 
and some weeks later the 
peasant was released. Where- 
upon he returned to his former 
task of helping his fellow- 
countrymen to escape into Hol- 
land, until one evening in the 
following year, when he was 
acting as guide to a party 
crossing the frontier, he was 
killed by a chance shot fired 
by one of the sentries. 

When the court rose, ““ Alice ”’ 
and Léonie were allowed to 
meet, and were taken back to 
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prison in an open Victoria. 
They begged the escort to allow 
them to drive through the city, 
saying— 

“For six months we have 
had no chance of enjoying 
the fresh air. Don’t, please, 
take us straight back to 
prison.” 

One of the soldiers, touched 
by their distress, nodded to the 
coachman to take them for a 
drive down the Boulevard de 
Bruxelles before they returned 
to St Gilles. The next day 
they were ordered out of their 
cells at nine o’clock, and taken 
to the Kommandantur in order 
to hear the sentences pro- 
nounced by the Governor-Gen- 
eral after he had studied the 
verdict of the court. Stoéber 
read out that the sentence on 
Louise de Bettignies was death, 
but that Léonie’s sentence had 
been amended to fifteen years’ 
hardlabour. ‘“‘ Alice ” accepted 
it calmly, and waited for the 
sentence to be carried out. 
At last, towards the end of the 
month, she was told that the 
sentence of death had been 
commuted, and that she was 
to be sent to Germany to be 
imprisoned for the rest of her 
life. 

On 24th March she was 
taken by train to the prison 
of Siegburg, where a number 
of other women condemned for 
similar offences were impris- 
oned. Among these was the 
Countess de Belleville, who had 
been condemned to death with 
Edith Cavell. This noble 
woman spent her time during 
captivity trying to help her 
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fellow - prisoners in various 
ways. 

There is available a very 
extensive amount of evidence 
as to the suffering of these 
women, for those who survived 
have naturally told their story 
at great length. “‘ Alice’ was 
already a sick person when 
she entered the prison, for 
the perils surmounted, the pro- 
tracted strain, and the ex- 
posure had told upon her health 
and her nervous strength. The 
prison food and _ treatment 
undermined her strength still 
more, but, in spite of her grow- 
ing weakness, she fought des- 
perately on behalf of her coun- 
try. As an example, on one 
occasion the prisoners were 
asked to help in the manu- 
facture of munitions, and one 
and all, led by ‘“‘ Alice,” re- 
belled against it, and by demon- 
strations in the chapel and 
elsewhere, succeeded in obtain- 
ing the withdrawal of such war 
work. But it was a desperately 
cold winter, and the conditions 
were extremely offensive to 
any well-bred girl. For the 
part she took in the protest 
against making munitions, she 
was condemned to solitary con- 
fnement in a tiny cell, with 
two planks on the floor as a 
bed and no table or chair. 
As a result of this, she had 
for a whole month a very 
high temperature, but no medi- 
tal treatment of any kind was 
given her, and only on the 
intervention of the Spanish 
Ambassador, as a result of 
‘ppeals made by her friends, 
was she provided with warm 
VOL. COXX.—NO. MCOCCXXXxII. 
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garments. As the weather im- 
proved, her fever disappeared, 
and, although very weak, she 
spent the whole of the sum- 
mer of 1917 doing embroidery 
work. As the Germans were 
now less confident of victory, 
conditions improved for every 
one. 

When the colder weather 
came again a small gland ap- 
peared on her chest. She 
refused, however, at first to 
see a doctor, and only when 
the growth was septic did she 
inform the prison authorities. 
It was then found to be an 
abscess. The woman governor 
of the prison, Frau Rouge, 
acted most humanely, trying 
to do her best for the poor 
woman, and in the prison 
hospital an operation took place 
which lasted for nearly four 
hours. Gradually she recovered 
from this, and her friends 
hoped that she might live 
when, in the spring of 1918, 
the weather was warmer and 
she was at last convalescent. 
An effort was made to secure 
her release, but all appeals, 
even from the Pope and the 
King of Spain, were refused. 
Nevertheless, at last it became 
only too obvious that she could 
never recover, and on 24th 
July she was sent to the 
hospital of a convent at Col- 
ogne. She lingered on for 
some weeks, watched over by 
the sisters, and much helped 
by a Jesuit priest, Pére Cadow. 
She died on 27th September 
1918. <A cross of white wood 
was placed over her grave, on 
which were written these simple 
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words, like those of a fallen 
soldier :— 


LOUISE DE BETTIGNIES, 
GEST. 
27.9.18 


Over a year later the highest 
military honours were given 
her when her body was taken 
back to her native town of 
Lille, where she now lies with 
her own family in the little 
cemetery of Saint Amand. 
Generals Degoutte and Simon 
of the French Army, and Major- 

_ General Fuller representing Sir 
William Robertson, followed 
her through the streets of 
Cologne. A soldier carried the 


four medals that had been 
given her after her death— 
the British War Medal and 
the Cross of Officer of the Order 
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of the British Empire, the 
Legion of Honour and the 
French Croix de Guerre. 

This is the citation from the 
French Army Orders :— 

“S’est volontairement dé. 
vouée pendant plusieurs mois, 
animée uniquement par le sen- 
timent patriotique le plus élevé, 
pour rendre 4 son pays wn 
service des plus importants 
pour la défense nationale. A 
affronté avec un courage in- 
flexible toutes les difficultés 
perilleuses de sa tache patriot- 
ique. A surmonté pendant 
longtemps ces difficultés grace 
& ses capacités et & son dé- 
vouement, risquant sa vie en 
plusieurs occasions, assumant 
les plus graves responsabilités, 
déployant, en un mot, un héro- 
isme qui a été rarement su- 
passé.”’ 
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BY MAJOR G. H. BELL. 


Bir SINGH was an ex-soldier 
of the 1/3rd Gurkhas, some 
time an officer’s orderly. After 
completing his service with the 
Colours he took his discharge, 
and it was then that he came 
to me as a Shikari. I was in 
the hillsk—at Ranikhet—at the 
time, and we tied up goats as 
bait for the lukrabuger (pan- 
ther) without end and without 
success. We plodded the khuds 
from Khirna to Dawarahat 
and to the snows north of the 
Pindri, with a bag of nothing 
more than a barking deer and 
@ poor specimen of a ghural ; 
and I well remember arriving 
back in the forest bungalow at 
Tarikhet with only one chicaw, 
after an expensive and thirsty 
day in which some fifty beaters 
had been employed. It was 
not, therefore, his ability as a 
shikari nor my skill as a shot 
that endeared us one to an- 
other, but apparently we each 
saw the other’s good points ; 
and when one day I flung my 
—nth bearer out of my bunga- 
low, I shouted, “‘ Oh, Bir Singh, 
will you be my bearer and give 
me peace from these badmashes 
(scoundrels) ?’’ He said he 
would, and I never regretted 
it. He was in no sense the 
conventional bearer, but within 
two days all the other servants 
had been dealt with so thor- 
oughly that they feared even 
to complain, and I had peace. 





My bills were reduced to next 
to nothing, and once when I 
took him with me to Benares, 
his account of expenditure did 
not even show his own fare. I 
mentioned the fact, but his 
reply was, “I am the Sahib’s 
bearer—who should ask me for 
a ticket ? ” 

At Ranikhet one day Bir 
Singh asked permission to visit 
“hamara bhai” (my brother 
—every Indian appears to have 
@ convenient brother), who was 
with a detachment of the 1/3rd 
Gurkhas some thirty miles 
away. He only asked for three 
days—a day there, a day with 
his brother, and a day back. 
I gave him leave, and off he 
started at daybreak. In his 
absence the chokra was to look 
after me. At about eight 
o’clock the same evening I 
returned to my bungalow from 
the club to change for dinner. 
I had had my bath, and was 
just about to put on a shirt 
when the chokra gravely in- 
formed me that the cuff-links 
were missing, and that search 
as he would he could not find 
them. I muttered curses on 
the carelessness of some people, 
and proceeded to tuck my link- 
less cuffs down the sleeves of 
my mess jacket. I had just 
had a final look in the mirror 
to see that all was in order, 
when there was a rush up the 
path to the bungalow, and Bir 
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Singb flung himself into the 
room. He was literally ‘‘ sweat- 
ing blood,” and in his out- 
stretched hand were my cuff- 
links. His story was quickly 
sobbed out. Arrived at his 
brother’s camp, he found that 
he had my links in his pouch. 
He had done thirty miles on 
foot over khud and nullah, but 
back he turned at once, and 
after sixty miles in the day 
through some of the hardest 
country in the world, he gave 
me my links in time for mess. 
Such a man was Bir Singh the 
Gurkha, and such another man 
was Mamadu Bambara, late 
of the 2nd Regiment of the 
Senegalese Infantry, about 
whom the tale is now to be 
told. 


It was near the Obuasi mines 
in the Gold Coast Colony that 
I first met Mamadu. The 
magic of gold attracts to the 
mines a cosmopolitan crowd 
from all parts of West Africa 
and the interior. There are 
the born thieves, who always 
sense a haul in the vicinity of 
a mine; there are the more 
adventurous spirits among the 
labouring classes, who rather 
than work in the fields or 
carry loads think they will try 
their luck at the mines; and 
lastly, there are discharged 
native soldiers, whose training 
has fitted them to act as 
headmen and overseers. To 
this last class belonged Mamadu, 
but he was like a fish out of 
water in the mines. He came 
from the high, dry, open coun- 
try of the Western Soudan, 
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and his spirit rebelled at work 
in the damp underground gal- 
leries away from the sun. And 
so it was that one day he said 
good-bye to the mines, and 
came out to my survey camp to 
ask for work as a carrier. My 
headman reported, ‘‘He be 
good man, he come from far 
place, far side Timbuktu.” And 
as we were short of carriers, he 
was engaged. 

From the first he struck me 
as being an odd sort of fellow. 
He was most unsociable as 
far as his fellow-carriers were 
concerned ; in fact, he lived 
apart, and seemed to regard 
the others with complete and 
silent contempt, and indeed, 
for quite a long time, I never 
heard him utter a word. 

One particularly still evening 
in the bush, however, when 
sitting outside my tent, a 
sound caught my ear—a dis- 
tant surging sound like the 
beat of the surf on the shore— 
falling away and then increasing 
in intensity. ‘‘ Qu’est-ce que 
c’est ?”’ said I, thinking aloud 
and using an expression which 
remains with most of us from 
school days. ‘‘C’est le bruit 
des mines,’”’ came a reply out 
of the darkness. ‘Qui est 
ca?’ I queried. ‘“‘ C’est moi, 
Mamadu—Mamadu Bambara.” 
And this strange, silent, black 
man stepped into the light of 
my lamp. He had been de- 
tailed as night watchman, and 
this was our first acquaintance- 
ship on a conversational basis. 

He was quite right—it was 
the sound of the mines at 
Obuasi—the rhythmic rise and 
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fall of the stamps in the 
crushing - mill. From thirty 
miles away to the east came 
this sound of the humdrum life 
of the mines. There, there was 
the most modern of mining 
plants with its electric light 
and ice. One thought of the 
hospitable mine manager’s bun- 
galow on the hill, with all its 
small luxuries to make life 
bearable in the tropics, while 
here, but thirty miles away, 
surrounded by almost impene- 
trable bush, one was living the 
simple life among the primitive 
people of the world. My clock- 
work lamp was flickering in 
the breeze, and in the air was 
still the dying screech of the 
chicken that would shortly pro- 
vide at least two dishes for 
dinner. Mamadu and I be- 
came fast friends. He intrigued 
me, and he obviously was hap- 
pier now that he had found 
somebody who was interested 
inhim. His French was fluent, 
fluent but staccato, the French 
of the Senegalese troops, as 
I found afterwards — fluent 
enough to make vivid his tales 
of the days when he was with 
his regiment. The Cameroons 
and Gallipoli, where a shell 
had torn half the muscles on 
his right thigh, had been his 
share of the war. Gouraud— 
the one-armed —and other 
French officers he knew by 
hame; this had commanded 
such and such a brigade, that 
one a regiment. This had 
been killed by a shell, another 
had died of disease. What 
they had said and done was 
clearly marked in his mind, 
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and stories of their deeds and 
of his regiment ‘< were’? always 
a favourite topic. The Greek 
labourers he had met in Galli- 
poli were his béte noire—dreadful 
fellows those Greeks. ‘“ Ah, 
those Greeks who were em- 
ployed as labourers by the 
British,” he said, ‘‘ quels sales 
types! They stole our food. 
Stole the food of the Blacks. 
When les gars were in the line, 
these low beasts stole our food. 
But nobody would listen—no, 
not to the Blacks. One of 
les gars, who hit one of these 
low thieves—yes, it was a 
good blow—was flogged— 
flogged so that his skin burst 
and his blood ran on the ground, 
that we Blacks might see that 
it was not good to touch a 
Greek, even though he might 
steal our food while we were 
fighting for the White men. 
But they paid—ah, yes, they 
paid. Three of them were 
taken one night—with our food 
in their ‘sacs.’ There was no 
noise—they were bound with 
good cord, and cloth was forced 
into their mouths. There were 
five of us from my country, 
and we took them to a sheltered 
spot in a small crevasse, where 
we made a fire at night to 
make ourselves some soup— 
for the nights were cold for 
the Blacks,—and that night 
we made a good fire, and we 
took the boots from les Grees, 
and we laid them on the 
ground with the soles’ of their 
feet to the fire, not so close 
that they would burn, but so 
that they would be bien 
cuits. ” 
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“* My God,’ I said, “ did you 
leave them long like that ? ” 

** Ah, yes, yes, we sat down 
and made ourselves some soup 
and talked to them, and then, 
perhaps after half an hour, 
they became mad. Yes, quite 
mad, and we let them have 
some of the food they had 
stolen, and some of our soup 
—boiling soup direct from the 
fire. Ah, yes, that made them 
turn as we poured it down their 
throats.” 

This was too much like Grand 
Guignol, but I wanted to hear 
the end. ‘“ What happened— 
did they die ? ” . 

“Ah, yes, but not at once, 
for the Greeks are a low type, 
and die slowly, and before they 
were dead, the alarm was given 
and we had to leave and join 
our company, which was assem- 
bling at its post. We kicked 
the fire out and rushed off. 
In the morning we went back, 
but there remained only a few 
bones, for the chiens sauvages 
had eaten them during the 
night. You see,” he said re- 
flectively, ‘“‘they were well 
bound and could not move. 
Ah, yes, un sale type bon pour 
les chiens—les grecs.”’ 

I soon found that I should be 
continually regaled with tales 
like this—tales which set forth 
all the horror of savage war- 
fare, but told naturally as a 
matter of course and with the 
complete self-assurance on the 
part of Mamadu that he and 
his comrades in the 2nd Sene- 
galese had in every way risen 
far above their fellow Blacks. 
Tales of the most dreadful 
atrocities were mixed with ac- 
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counts of playing bat and ball 
with the children of one of 
his French officers in their 
garden at Bamako. He had 
been proud of his position as 
nurse to these children, and 
the memory of their toys— 
wonderful toys, which came 
from France—was still fresh: 
dolls with eyes that closed, 
musical tops and clockwork 
animals—these things proved 
the superiority of the Euro- 
peans over the Blacks; the 
ships and railways, big guns, 
and aeroplanes that he had 
seen in Gallipoli were as nothing 
compared with the toys he 
had played with in that garden 
at Bamako. 

For some time I had been 
thinking of visiting the French 
Soudan during my leave, and 
when I told Mamadu of this, 
and that I would take him 
with me, his excitement knew 
no bounds. Henceforth this 
was the only thought for which 
there was room in his mind. 
He drew plans on the ground, 
and reeled off the names of 
the places we must visit, asking 
anxiously if they were marked 
on the map. Jenne, Timbuktu, 
Gao—that was to be our route ; 
and what a reception we should 
receive from his old comrades 
in the Senegalese Regiments : 
one, who had taken some land 
and settled, had a wonderful 
garden near Mopti; another, 
so he had just heard, was 4 
Garde de Cercle at Bandiagara, 
while yet another was in charge 
of the river transport at San. 
All splendid fellows, who had 
fought in the war, and, having 
received their pensions, were 
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now living along our route. 
There were still some months 
pefore I could start, however, 
and during this time Mamadu 
pecame the complete major- 
domo of my affairs, and as full 
of gossip as an old lady at a 
tea-party. 


There is a district head- 
quarters in the Western Pro- 
vince of the Gold Coast which 
lies on the railway, and has its 
little coterie of Government 
officials and traders. It formed 
a good centre for various parts 
of the province, and many 
times I found myself spending 
the night in its little Rest 
House. Africa is not at its 
best in spots such as this. The 
landscape is marred by corru- 
gated iron roofs, and the natives 
wear trousers and “‘jazz’’ golf 
caps. This trade name of the 
latter describes them to a T, 
and if the designer’s idea was 
to make a human being look 
teally ridiculous, he has cer- 
tainly had a full measure of 
success. 

Arrived back from the bush 
at this delectable spot, I was 
met by Mamadu, who had gone 
ahead with mails. He saluted. 
“Bon jour, mon Commandant, 
(a va?” 

In a few minutes I was in 
@ long chair, and my kit was 
being unpacked. ‘‘ Any news, 
Mamadu ? ” 

“Nothing important, mon 
Commandant ; two Europeans 
passed through in the train 
yesterday to Coomassie. I do 
not think, however, that they 
were friends of yours. One 
of them had had everything 
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stolen in the Rest House at 
Seccondee. They had just fin- 
ished lunch before the train 
arrived here, and they had a 
nice-looking ham—their boys 
were helping themselves to it 
as the train came into the 
station. No, there is not much 
news. It appears, however, 
that the Commissioner had a 
formidable discussion with his 
wife early this morning, but 
I do not know the reason. 
Perhaps I shall hear later, but 
perhaps not—so often a man 
has a discussion with his wife 
without any reason.” 

I was delayed at this place 
over the day, and the heat 
and the flies and the ‘“‘jazz’’ golf 
caps gave me what felt very 
much like a bad liver, and 
when it was time for lunch 
I was really peevish. “‘ Take 
the beastly stuff away,” I said ; 
*““T can’t face any food.” 

The table was cleared, and 
I turned over in my long chair. 
In less than two minutes the 
alarmed face of Mamadu ap- 
peared at the door. 

** No food, mon Commandant; 
does it not go well? ” 

“Tt’s nothing, Mamadu,” I 
muttered, “‘ only slight mal 4 
V’estomac.” 

“Ah, mon Commandant, if 
I could but find half a litre 
of fresh milk I would make 
you @ lovely flan; but alas! 
there is no good milk in this 
country. Perhaps a small glass 
of cognac might do good. I 
will go and find some.” 

I called after him that I had 
none, but he was gone. In ten 
minutes he was back, with a 
small glass of brandy. 
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“That should do good, if of 
good quality. Unhappily I 
cannot read, but I rubbed a 
few drops on the palm of my 
hand, and the smell was good 
enough.” 

I took the brandy. ‘‘ Where 
did you get it ? ” I asked. 

“From the wife of the Com- 
missioner,” he said. “Elle 
est gentille, cette dame.” 

I thought that bed seemed 
the best thing, and turned in. 
I slept the sleep of the just 
for two hours or so, and was 
then rudely awakened by my 
steward boy bellowing out, 
“Tea lib, sah.” I felt like 
killing him, but for the eleventh 
time refrained. This was fol- 
lowed by the doctor’s head 
appearing round the door. 

“What’s wrong, old bird; 
are you off colour ? ” 

“Come in and have a cigar- 
ette. I’m all right; just a 
little tummy trouble—that’s 
all.” 

“Well,” said he, ‘“ Mamadu 
is going about looking like 
death. I met him just now. 
He says you refuse to eat 
anything. He was armed with 
a basin, and has had the 
Siriki! and half the Zongo ? 
out trying to milk their dud 
cows. Not much success I 
gather from the remarks he 
made about the cows, which 
were not particularly flattering 
to their sex. He says he is 
looking for half a litre of fresh 
milk to make you a little flan, 
or whatever he calls it.” 
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Two minutes later the Com- 
missioner arrived. ‘‘ What’s 
wrong? Only just back from 
the office. My missis says 
Mamadu came round a few 
minutes after I had left the 
bungalow. He looked fearfully 
upset, said you refused to take 
any food. He asked for some 
brandy—hope you got it all 
right.” 

“Hang Mamadu,” I said, 
“where is the old blighter? 
I can’t have him going round 
like this. Wait two minutes 
and I’ll be up and we'll have a 
drink.” 

Later, when the kind in- 
quirers after my health had 
departed, I settled down with 
a book on the _ verandah. 
Mamadu was guarding equip- 
ment, which had been laid 
out near-by, and at the same 
time sewing a patch on a dila- 
pidated-looking shirt. Though 
thus peaceably employed, his 
mind was on the war-path, 
for the village chief had just 
previously visited us, and had 
brought only a very meagre 
quantity of local supplies. His 
remarks about the chief had 
indicated the trend of his feel- 
ings. 
“Oh, what a savage, mon 
Commandant, what a real sav- 
age. What a miserable worm! 
What a lizard he is! Hein, on 
aurait réglé son compte assez 
vite la-bas ! ” 

In this frame of mind he 
always became communicative, 
and as I was sitting within 4 
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few feet of him, I knew it 
would not be long before I 
should have to hear a story of 
the regiment. Soon he began— 

“Yes, mon Commandant, he 
used to mock us, the colonel, 
who was transferred to us from 
the 5th Tirailleurs. I well 
remember, when we took our 
first Boche prisoner in Galli- 
poli, how each of les gars 
wished to keep a souvenir of 
him, and how our new colonel 
suddenly said he wanted to 
see the sale type. Well, mon 
Commandant, it took some 
little time to prepare him for 
inspection. As for me, I had 
only one finger—it had, how- 
ever, @ fine gris-gris on it,— 
but my comrade Musa had the 
head, and very proud of it he 
was too. Well, eventually the 
Boche was patched up on the 
ground, even the small bits 
of his uniform were placed in 
position by an Adjudant, who 
eventually reported the pris- 
oner ‘present.’ All les gars 
were there, each to see that his 
own souvenir was not stolen 
after the inspection. The 
colonel arrived. ‘ What is this,’ 
he roared, when the Adjudant 
had explained the reason for 
the prisoner being in so many 
small pieces, ‘so the 2nd Regi- 
ment wish to keep the Boche 
a & souvenir—quels types ! 
In the 5th they would have 
eaten him!’ Oui, mon Com- 
mandant, nous étions tras 
fachés, nous autres, that he 
should}compare us with a pack 


of savages like the 5th Tirail- 
leurs ! ” 
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There is a tragedy in this 
short story, which started in 
Coomassie—on the Ridge, 
among its avenues of Royal 
Palms and in a garden gay 
with beds of scarlet lilies. My 
little grey two-seater lived in 
its garage at the end of the 
garden, and this was the light 
of Mamadu’s eyes and the joy 
of his heart. He sat inside 
polishing the fittings of the 
dashboard; he lay on the 
ground cleaning oil and dirt 
from its entrails; he waited 
up late at night to see it safely 
to bed ; in fact, it was his, and 
I was allowed to drive it. One 
day a slight adjustment was 
required, and search high and 
low the proper spanner could 
not be found. It had been 
with the kit—a _ strangely 
shaped box-spanner which 
Mamadu knew well, for he 
had spent hours cleaning it 
when there was no part of the 
car left to work on. It could 
not be found, and ‘“ You’ve 
lost it, Mamadu; why the 
blazes don’t you look after 
the tools better?’ was my 
remark as I took a wrench 
and fumbled away with it. 
Now in a country where a 
large number of the natives 
employed by Europeans are 
thieves or prospective ones, 
an honest man, who is impli- 
cated in the loss of anything, 
is likely to feel that the stigma 
of theft attaches to him also. 
I now realise that this must 
have been so in the case of 
Mamadu. That he had stolen 
the spanner never crossed my 
mind, but it was missing, and 
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the fact that I had on the 
spur of the moment blamed 
him for its loss had translated 
itself in his mind to theft. 
He had seen petty theft going 
on around him; he knew how 
little trust the white men could 
place in the honesty of their 
boys, and he felt he was now 
as one of them. I only referred 
once again to the spanner. 
“Have you found the span- 
ner?” I asked when next I 
took out the car. 

“No, mon Commandant ; it 
cannot be found.” 

That was all, and as it was 
not again required, the matter 
vanished from my mind. 

Time went on, and I was 
‘making my last trip through 
the bush before packing up for 
the north and Timbuktu. We 
had been passing through some 
of the densest forest on the 
coast aS we moved through 
the country between the railway 
and the Tano River. Mighty 
trees, with their parasitic under- 
growth, kept the sun’s rays 
from the narrow paths which 
wound about their roots a 
hundred feet below like so 
many tunnels. It was early 
September, and every now and 
again the sky would become 
overcast, a cloud would burst, 
and torrential rains would per- 
colate through the dense vege- 
tation, and give the paths a 
surface which made it im- 
possible to take a full walking 
pace. Under these conditions 


the day’s march was but a 
miserable progression from one 
village to another — carriers 
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slipped and fell, and one was 
always waiting for that awful 
crash which indicated that a 
load containing crockery or 
bottles had come to earth. 
Early morning parade always 
found one or more of the 
carriers stiff with rheumatism 
or cramp, and unable to pro- 
ceed, and as the journey went 
on, one’s spare men became 
used up, and a redistribution 
of loads continually took place, 
the loads becoming heavier 
and carriers more tired. Then 
it became an effort to get to 
one’s journey’s end or to some 
centre where one could re- 
organise. It was on the way 
home after ten such days that 
Mamadu, who had been acting 
as a messenger, was roped in 
to take a load. He took the 
heaviest one, as he always did, 
and starting off at a rapid 
pace was soon well ahead. He 
apparently went strong for some 
five miles, and then, while 
going down a slight incline, 
he slipped and fell—falling, as 
bad luck would have it, on a 
sharp broken shoot of a tree, 
which opened up his old Galli- 
poli thigh wound. His case 
did not appear desperate, and 
after being dressed with iodine 
and bandaged, he limped along, 
and managed to come into 
camp each day before night- 
fall. Every movement must 
have been agony, but never 4 
word of complaint, and his 
hand always came up to the 
salute with, “‘Bon jour, mon 
Commandant, ca va? ” 

The night before we arrived 
back at the railway,..Mamadu 
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was the subject of a curious 
incident. No sooner had he 
limped into the village where 
I was spending the night—a 
village of thirty or forty mud 
huts in a forest clearing—than 
I noticed in the falling light 
that all the villagers and my 
carriers were disappearing in- 
side the huts, and carefully 
closing the doors after them. 
There were strange noises in 
the surrounding bush as of 
many children crying, but dis- 
tant and weird. Three women, 
who arrived suddenly in the 
village with water, looked 
around with frightened eyes, 
and then stampeded, their water- 
jars falling to the ground with 
a crash. They rushed to the 
door of the nearest hut and 
beat upon it with wails and 
cries, but they were not allowed 
to enter. Then they rushed 
to another with the same result. 
They were in a frenzy, rushing 
from door to door. I called 
my headman, who had been 
sitting in the compound of my 
hut—a hefty fellow, normally 
worth any two carriers. After 
calling several times he arrived, 
trembling and speechless. 

“Good Lord, what’s the 
matter?’ I shouted. My boy 
had followed, and nervously 
answered for him— 

“It be the little people who 
g0 come—you no hear him, 
Sah ¢” 

I could hear nothing at the 
Moment for the wails of the 
three women, by now almost 
demented, who finally made a 
Tush for my open door. They 
were hurried through to the 
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compound at the back, and 
there they struggled into one 
of the shelters. Then I heard 
again, only louder, the distant 
sounds of wailing. “ Hang it 
all,”’ I said, “‘ those are mon- 
keys—must be a big family of 
them passing through the bush.” 

** No, no, him no be monkey ; 
him be little people. Him be 
man same like proper man, but 
small too much. Sometime 
him be good, sometime him 
be bad. I tink him come 
fetch Mamadu—Mamadu live 
for die.” 

The night had by this set 
in; there was not a sound in 
the village, but now all around 
were these wistful bursts of 
crying. There was something 
weird about it. I began to 
realise that these were not the 
cries of monkeys, and I felt a 
little shaky myself. I walked 
back into the compound, fol- 
lowed by my boy close behind 
me. All the doors of the com- 
pound shelters were tightly 
closed. 

“Where is Mamadu?” I 
shouted. 

“He be here, sah. I tink 
he done die,’ and my boy led 
me towards a small shelter. I 
switched on my electric torch, 
and there, sure enough, was a 
figure lying huddled up in a 
blanket. Poor blighter, I 
thought, he’s dead. I pulled 
away the blanket and turned 
the torch on its face, when 
instantly the figure rose to its 
feet and saluted—this gave me 
a nasty turn, for I had made 
up my mind that it was a 
corpse. 
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**My God, Mamadu,” I said, 
“T thought you were dead.” 

** Pardon, mon Commandant. 
I was tired. I slept a little.” 

“Thank goodness,” I said, 
“you're all right. Get down 
again ; you'll want all the rest 
you can get with that leg of 
yours.” 

I turned away and went out 
into the main street of the 
village. There was not asound ; 
the weird crying had ceased, 
and the moon was beginning 
to light up the scene. I called 
my headman. He was looking 
more himself. 

“Beat up these people; I 
cannot stick this any longer. 
Tell the chief to come here.” 

Gradually the villagers began 
to show themselves. Here and 
there some one moved about 
with a torch. The chief came 
into the compound, and my 
interpreter, who had also come 
to life again, got the follow- 
ing statement out of the old 
man :— 

‘“* My brother coming in from 
his farm heard the little people 
near our village. Last time 
they came they took a small 
child—they have taken many 
children from this village. My 
people are afraid ; that is why 
they shut themselves in their 
houses. No, I have never 
seen the little people; many 
people have, but not I. They 
are very small, but it is not 
possible to resist them. Yes, 
we thought they might take 
the sick stranger. I do not 


know why, only we thought so.” 
I asked many regarding the 
little people, but the answer 
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was always the same. “No, 
I have never seen the little 
people; many people have, 
but not I.” I told Mamadu 
all this, but his comment as 
usual was— 

““ They are savages, mon Com- 
mandant, real savages.” 

Back on the railway, with 
its tsetse flies sheltering beneath 
the loose hangings of its Chester- 
field chairs ready to dart out 
and bite the ankles of the 
unwary traveller, and to Coo- 
massie. After much protest 
Mamadu went into hospital, 
and there he lay for many a 
long week. The tear in his 
thigh had set up inflammation 
in his old wounds, and at one 
time it seemed likely that it 
would be necessary to amputate 
the limb. When at times I 
looked in on him, conducted 
by the sister on duty through 
the cool and spotless wards, 
his first question was always 
about the North. When was 
I to start? He would be 
ready. He had thought of a 
short route to the Niger from 
this place or that. We must 
be in time to go down the 
river with its flood waters. He 
had friends here and _ there, 
who would give us a magnifi- 
cent reception. He himself 
would show me Jenne, Tim- 
buktu, and Gao. Above all, 
I must see Gao. Ah, those 
were days, when he had been 
at this last place as a young 
soldier—only a handful of the 
regiment, but had they nod 
built a fort, and flown the 
flag of France aloft, and dared 
the Tauregs to tear it down! 
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Only a handful, but they were 
the masters. 


Early in October the day 
came when I packed up and 
left Coomassie for the north, 
but Mamadu, after all his plans 
for showing me his country 
and his comrades who had 
served with him in the Sene- 
galese regiments, had to be 
left behind. It was a bitter 
disappointment for both of us, 
for on my part I had looked 
forward to seeing through him 
and his friends sidelights of 
native life which it was un- 
likely that I should see other- 
wise. The medical officer at 
Coomassie warned me against 
taking him, for though out of 
hospital his leg still caused 
him pain, and with some thou- 
sand miles of hard going in 
front of me, the inclusion of a 
possible invalid in my party 
was out of the question. 

Mamadu came to see me off, 
and many were the injunctions 
he gave, the routes I was to 
follow, and friends of his I was 
to visit. As the lorry which 
was to take me to Tamale, the 
first stage of my journey, was 
started up, Mamadu came to 
the salute, and remained in 
this position till we were out 
of sight. Poor old Mamadu, 
I thought; that’s the last I 
Shall ever see of you. 

The season of heavy rains 
had come to an end, and only 
occasional clouds appeared in 
the Sky; these would some- 
times burst into a shower, but 
mM @ minute or so the sun 
would be out in all its radiance, 
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forcing one to seek shelter of 
the slightest shade. In a day 
the lorry took me north from 
the shade of the heavy bush 
of central Ashanti to the shade- 
less open country of the North- 
ern Territories. 

It is difficult to say exactly 
where the change takes place, 
but there is a bare piece of 
rock on the side of the great 
north road, south of Ejura, 
which always remains in my 
mind as marking the northern 
edge of the forest. Thence 
every tree that affords shade 
for a halt is known to those 
who travel these roads, and as 
the country becomes more open, 
these shade trees mark each 
stage of a day’s march. The 
sun shows no mercy. Sun 
helmets and spine pads, um- 
brellas and goggles, only put 
off the day when, if the con- 
test continues, the sun will 
win. The rays beat down 
from above, they strike up 
from the ground, they paralyse 
all energy ; and then will come 
those pains at the back of the 
neck, those shooting pains down 
the spine, that sinking feeling 
under the belt, and for a day 
you are down and out; then 
gradually the blood resumes 
its normal condition, and you 
have recovered from your first 
touch of the sun. The wise 
man takes no further risks. 
He travels before the sun is 
up, and takes his drink after 
it is down; while the sun is 
in the heavens he gives it 
best, and seeks out the thickest 
shade he can find. 

Having carried me with my 
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servants and equipment to 
Tamale, the motor there left 
me to find my own way on 
foot to the frontier, just north 
of Navoro. There is a motor 
road to the frontier, but the 
floods of the Nasia River close 
it to motor traffic for nearly 
half the year, and during this 
period you and your carriers 
walk along it for miles at a 
stretch with water to the arm- 
pits. Sometimes, but not often, 
there is a splash and a shout 
as one of the men stumbles 
and his load disappears; it 
is quickly recovered, however, 
and the result will prove how 
much of one’s baggage is 
watertight. 

As one moves north the 
country becomes more open, 
and there is a complete change 
of scene. Grass huts are dotted 
among the millet fields, herds 
of fat cattle are grazing, and 
mounted men are on the roads. 
Milk and butter are brought 
into camp, and beef, mutton, 
and guinea-fowl replace the 
ubiquitous village chicken of 
the Bush in the daily menu. 

The inhabitants, too, have 
changed. From the semi-com- 
munal village folk of the bush 
one is now among peoples well 
organised on a tribal basis, 
with relatively powerful chiefs. 
They are largely pagans—or 
perhaps spirit - worshippers 
might be a better name— 
these people of our Northern 
Territories, and large numbers 
are clad only in nature’s garb. 
The nakedness of the people 
shows up sharply in contrast 
to the somewhat overdressed 
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chiefs, who outdo even the 
Hausas in their voluminous 
jibbas and head coverings. 

I crossed into the French 
colonies just north of Navoro, 
and made my way to Waga- 
dugu, the capital of the old 
Moshi Empire. There still 
dwells the Naba Moshi — the 
descendant of a line of black 
emperors. Though his tem- 
poral authority is directed by 
the French, the Naba Moshi is 
head of the great Moshi fetish, 
and is believed by his people 
to be in direct touch with the 
spirits who guard the millet 
crop—their staple food. Thus 
he has considerable power, and 
as he passes through the court- 
yards of his palace a hundred 
forms prostrate themselves. A 
fleeting visit to this potentate, 
and then westwards into the 
old Fulani empire of the Masina. 
Again the country and its 
people change. The millet fields 
give way to cotton farms, and 
every piece of low-lying ground 
is bright green with young rice. 
The semi-negroid Moshis are 
gradually replaced by _ the 
nomadic Fulanis, whose yellow 
skins, long, straight, black hair, 
and Semitic features clearly 
show them to be wanderers 
from the East. They are cattle- 
men these Fulanis, and the 
owners of the magnificent herds 
which graze on the rich pas- 
turage of the highlands. These 
fat lands of the Masina were 
the objective of many invaders 
previous to the Fulani con- 
quest, and the ancient town 
of Jenne, situated in the centre 
of the Masina, on the Ban 
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River, has been the capital ’of 
many an alien overlord. To 
Jenne I made my way, and 
there would I have tarried. 
The place attracts one. There 
is an atmosphere of subtle in- 
trigue and vicious pleasures, 
which savour more of a city 
of the East than of West Africa. 
For centuries the Jennenkies 
have maintained themselves and 
their city against waves of in- 
vasion ; and when other cities 
of the Masina have been de- 
vastated, and have now long 
since disappeared to the four 
winds, Jenne has survived and 
made good terms with the con- 
queror. The place and its 
people are all in keeping with 
its strange social customs, its 
secret societies, and its romantic 
history, and many a day could 
I have spent exploring its 
byways and listening to the 
vivid local legends. 

The time came, however, 
when I had to pack up and set 
off down the Bani River by 
canoe. The river was in flood, 
and the country for many tens 
of miles on either bank was 
inundated. My canoe boys 
hugged the land, for in mid- 
Stream dead animals and the 
wreckage of up-river villages 
rushed past. Villagers, whose 
homes were luckily just above 
the flood water, had their live 
stock on their housetops, but 
thousands of their less fortunate 
fellows had left their homes 
with their flocks, and were 
camped on the distant hill- 
sides. This was a golden time 
for the local hunters, and every 
piece of land which had become 
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isolated by the floods, before 
the game had sensed their 
danger, was the scene of organ- 
ised drives, which cleared them 
of every living thing. Before 
we reached the Niger I broke 
away from the Bani, and visited 
those strange aboriginals—the 
Habbés or Pagans—who in- 
habit the rocky fastnesses which 
lie on the inside of the great 
bend of the Middle Niger. 
Here for centuries these sturdy 
cliff dwellers have repelled in- 
vading horsemen from the sur- 
rounding plains. The entrance 
to every valley is fortified, and 
even now, high up on ledges 
in the cliffs, are piles of boulders 
ready to be hurled down. On 
the plains I had heard much of 
the terrible rites which were 
practised by the fetish priests 
in the hills, and naughty chil- 
dren are threatened with the 
awful fate of being handed to 
the pagans unless they mend 
their ways. Personally I found 
them sturdy honest folk, not 
without a sense of humour, 
which was nicely turned on me 
when, after watching a sort 
of “devil” dance, in which 
some seventy men and boys, 
dressed in grotesque masks and 
costumes—mostly representing 
animals—took part, and at 
which I applauded loudly, the 
head priest produced a com- 
plete dancer’s outfit, and indi- 
cated that if I would put on 
the costume and mask, he 
would initiate me in some of 
the steps of the dance. As, 
however, the mask and cos- 
tume looked as though they 
had been worn by some genera- 
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tions of perspiring dancers with- 
out having once been cleaned, 
I tactfully declined this lesson 
in devil dancing, much to the 
disappointment of the crowd, 
who were agog with excite- 
ment to see whether I would 
accept the offer. Back to our 
canoes and to the Niger. The 
Niger, too, was in full flood, 
and in many parts the one 
bank was not visible from the 
other. Days and weeks passed 
rapidly as we journeyed along 
these great waterways, with 
now and again an excursion 
into the interior. There were 
tumuli and ancient village sites 
to visit. Here a quaint build- 
ing, and there a market with 
its cosmopolitan crowd from 
all parts of North and West 
Africa, caught the eye for a 
moment. The country was 
bare of game animals, however, 
for the floods had driven them 
to the interior, and those left 
in isolated dry areas, forming 
islands among the floods, had 
been quickly hunted down and 
killed. The great lake Dhebo 
was crossed, and soon we 
reached Kabara, the port of 
Timbuktu. Now we were only 
four and a half miles as the 
crow flies from Timbuktu, and 
twenty minutes’ canter across 
some semi-open desert brought 
us to the place itself. “ Tim- 
buktu the Mysterious ’”’ bears 
with it the tradition of a city 
and a centre of learning, but 
translated into our ideas it 
has never been more than a 
great desert caravanserai—at 
one time cosmopolitan and in- 
teresting to a degree, but now 
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dying—in fact, almost dead— 
and only important as a political 
centre of the French adminis- 
tration. Now there is nothing 
to catch the eye or strike the 
senses. The site of Timbuktu 
is ancient, perhaps as ancient 
as any in the world, but a town 
that consists of mud buildings, 
which are periodically washed 
away by the rains, and rebuilt, 
cannot retain much of its indi- 
viduality ; it is really only an 
encampment with mud houses 
instead of tents. If Timbuktu 
were left unoccupied for a year 
or two, or perhaps less, it would 
disappear into the surrounding 
desert sands, and nothing but 
a few middens would remain 
to mark its site. That Tim- 
buktu has been the goal of so 
many famous explorers makes 
it a Mecca for those who have 
read of their travels. The 
homes of Laing and Réné Caillé 
are still intact, and in the 
harbour at Kabara was a large 
river steamer, the Joliba, chris- 
tened after Mungo Park’s boat, 
H.M.S. Joliba, in which he 
navigated the Niger as far as 
the rapids of Bussa, where he 
was killed in 1806. 

I was not sorry to leave 
Timbuktu, and my most pleas- 
ant memory is the hospitality 
of the French officers and offi- 
cials whom I met there. 

On the Niger once again, 
with its wonderful bird life, 
its amphibia, its lotus-covered 
backwaters, and its wonderful 
colouring when touched by the 
rising and setting sun. Night 
after night I camped by the 
great river, and fell asleep to 
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the singing of my canoe boys 
around their camp fires. Past 
Bamba, and Bourem, and the 
narrows at Tosae, helped on 
by the self-same current as 
that which sped Mungo Park 
along over one hundred years 
before. The country and the 
people can have changed little 
since this intrepid explorer 
passed down the then unknown 
river in H.M.S. Joliba in his 
efforts to reach the sea. To-day 
the law of the French republic 
holds along the mighty water- 
way, and where Mungo Park 
had to fight his way, all is now 
made easy for the traveller. 
We were drawing near to Gao, 
and many were the times I 
thought of Mamadu and his 
exploits in the pioneer days of 
this French colony. I felt 
that I was losing much by his 
absence, for he would have 
made the bare desert live again 
with his crude but vivid tales. 
Soon we arrived. On the fort 
the Tricolore was flying aloft, 
young Senegalese troops were 
about the town, and pretty fair- 
skinned Taureg girls were flit- 
ting about among the shady trees 
of the river bank. My canoe 
had not been against the bank 
for more than two minutes 
before a curio-monger arrived, 
with others close on his heels. 
They had all the tricks of the 
trade of their brothers of the 
Nile, and their wares were not 
dissimilar — glass and agate 
beads, with here and there 
small pieces of jade, and glazed 
pottery. These they find about 
the ancient tombs of the Songhrai 
kings, for Gao was the one time 
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capital of the Songhrai king- 
dom, whose founders are 
thought to have migrated across 
Africa from the Nile. 

Not far from Gao we left 
the river and struck south 
through the sand-dunes, to visit 
an encampment of Tauregs, 
whose chief had sent me an 
invitation. How thrilled I was 
at the thought of visiting the 
Tauregs—this mysterious race 
of white Berbers, with their 
feudal castles and customs—at 
home in their desert encamp- 
ments. Camels and donkeys; 
in numbers sufficient to have 
transported a small army, ar- 
rived at the river bank for 
the baggage, and the chief’s 
son, with a party of young 
nobles on white camels, was 
waiting to act as escort. With 
shouts of ‘‘Mahinded” (wel- 
come) they greeted our arrival. 
The canoes were unloaded, and 
after drinking copiously of milk 
brought to the party by some 
cattle herds, we were in the 
saddle and en route. Leaving 
our transport to catch up with 
us at the mid-day halt, we 
trotted on, and before the sun 
was overhead we were among 
the shelters of a cattle camp, 
where the women had pre- 
pared great bowls of kous-kous 
for our arrival, and of this 
my friends made free, washing 
it down with quantities of 
milk. 

Again on our camels. To- 
wards sundown we overtook 
vast herds of young cattle 
moving homewards from their 
day’s grazing; then suddenly 
a large party of horsemen 
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appeared over a rise in the 
ground, and with wild cries 
galloped furiously towards us. 
These were Taureg nobles, 
armed with long steel lances 
and shields of white Oryx hide. 
With shouts they raced their 
horses up, drawing them back 
on their haunches just in time 
to avoid a collision. Together 
we went on to the encampment 
—hundreds of low leather 
shelters scattered over the 
countryside. Around each of 
the larger shelters were its 
orner’s cattle kraals, and the 
small grass shelters of his ser- 
vants. My host came from 
his tent on foot to welcome 
me, and after much hand- 
shaking with him and his imme- 
diate followers we seated our- 
selves on grass mats, and while 
drinking of the milk which 
was immediately passed around, 
we proceeded to discuss varied 
topics. A party of pilgrims 
was just about to start over- 
land for Mecca, and we spent 
some time discussing their route 
and working it out on my map. 
The Taureg has always a good 
eye to the main chance, and 
an open letter of recommenda- 
tion to officials in the British 
Soudan was tactfully suggested. 
I gave this readily, as the leader 
of the party, besides being a 
chief of some standing, was 
quite a remarkable personality, 
whose varied interests extended 
far beyond the boundaries of 
his desert home. I was later 
presented with a calf for my 
evening meal, and escorted to 
where my camp had been 
pitched ; then with many ex- 
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pressions of goodwill I was left 
to my own devices. 

I fared well that evening on 
veal, and afterwards, in a long 
chair drawn close to my camp 
fire and well wrapped in rugs, 
I settled down to write my 
home mail by moonlight. I 
had been writing for some 
little time when my ear caught 
the rhythm of a ballad being 
recited somewhere in the dis- 
tance—somewhere beyond the 
low-lying tents and cattle kraals 
that were dotted about in the 
vicinity of my camp. I called 
my boys to stoke up the fire, 
pulled in my rugs, and held out 
my hands to the blaze. My 
letter finished, I fell to medi- 
tating as to how I should break 
away from the warmth of 
the fire and get into bed with 
the least exposure to the sharp 
night air, when again the dis- 
tant recital rose above the 
surrounding stillness. I lay 
listening for some little time, 
and then, thinking there must 
be a festival in progress, I 
raised myself from the chair 
with its comforting blankets, 
and made my way in the 
direction of the voice. Here 
and there a watch-dog barked 
as I passed near a kraal of 
young cattle. I made for a 
group of tents which lay to 
my front, thinking the voice 
might come from there; but 
it was out in the open, beyond 
the tents, that I found myself 
among a party of closely veiled 
figures lying, sitting, and stand- 
ing in a semi-circle, listening 
intently to a slight black- 
draped figure, swaying as its 
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owner made and forced home 
on the audience the points of 
a story. I arrived quite un- 
noticed—the artiste, a young 
girl, was lost in her theme, 
and the audience, enthralled 
by the fierce words, the taunts, 
and the mocking laughter that 
came from those young lips, 
sat there impervious to the 
chill desert night. Fierce words 
and fiercer gestures. Ex- 
hausted, the fair reciter made 
one last effort—some battle 
was won—there had been the 
mad charge home—the enemy’s 
broken line—and then the pur- 
suit. The defeated chief, with 
his faithful few rallying around 
him, was the object of her last 
effort—how she hounded on 
the victor to close and cut 
down the band! Even I, who 
understood not her tongue, had 
almost followed her every word. 
With one last vivid gesture, 
‘mid murmurs of applause, she 
sank to the ground, a motion- 
less figure. A girl rushed to 
her with a gourd of milk, and 
for some little time she lay on 
her side drinking from this ; 
then she raised herself, and, 
passing through the circle, saun- 
tered away with her friend 
towards the tents. As she 
passed I caught a glimpse of 
her at closer quarters. Her 
glossy black hair came for- 
ward over each shoulder in 
long heavy plaits, and out- 
lined a largish face, with well- 
cut regular features, fined down 
and hardened by desert life, 
but her slight lithe figure told 
her age—she was perhaps four- 
teen, certainly not more. 
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I was about to turn away 
with the small crowd which 
commenced to break up when 
my interpreter came up to me. 

“A chief from a camp on 
the Dori road has come in, 
and asks if you are a white 
man from Coomassie, for if so 
he has some message for you. 
I do not know what it is. Shall 
I bring the man to you ? ” 

Before I could answer a 
small party of Tauregs came 
up, and after solemnly shaking 
hands with each, an elderly 
man was presented, who, my 
interpreter explained, was the 
chief about whom he had just 
spoken. We were close by 
some shelters, and servants 
having placed mats on the 
ground, we seated ourselves, 
and the usual wooden bowls 
of milk began to circulate. It 
is considered impolite among 
these people to ask bluntly 
as to the affairs of a friendly 
stranger who alrives among 
them, and it took some little 
time before the chief from the 
Dori road would allow him- 
self to ask through my inter- 
preter the question to which 
he already knew the answer, 
as to whether I had travelled 
from Coomassie in the country 
of the Blacks. On my answer 
in the affirmative there was 
again a lengthy pause, during 
which much milk was con- 
sumed. I brought this to an 
end by telling my interpreter 
to find out what the chief 
wanted to say, and let me 
hear it without delay. This, 
however, could not be: the 
chief ignored the interpreter, 
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and addressed himself direct 
to me. This is the gist of 
what he said: Three days ago 
a sick man had been left in 
his tents by a party of Hausa 
traders, who were proceeding 
to Ansongo on the Niger. The 
man had come from the country 
of the Blacks, and had a pack- 
age which he was carrying to 
a white man whom he expected 
to meet at Gao. They had left 
him with their women and 
children at their camp near 
the Dori road. He doubted 
whether the man would be still 
alive; his right leg was dis- 
eased, and when they last 
saw him he had a high fever. 
To my questions, was he dark ? 
was he of the Bambara people ? 
the answer was yes. As to his 
name they did not know. There 
was no question as to whom 
it was—Mamadu! Mamadu, 
whom I had left almost a 
cripple at Coomassie, must have 
started off after me, and had 
tried to catch up by cutting 
straight across country to Gao, 
while I had been travelling 
round by river. The chief 
was on his way to Gao, but 
he offered to turn back and 
take me to his camp, so at 
daybreak we started off across 
the desert for the Dori road, 
and by travelling light and 
fast we were able to make 
his grazing grounds soon after 
mid-day, and well before sun- 
down we were hailed by some 
of the outlying cattle guards. 
Arrived at the encampment, 
we went straight to the shelter 
where the sick man was lying, 
hidden from sight by a blanket. 
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A bowl of milk was at his 
side, but this was obviously 
untouched, and the figure gave 
no signs of life even when I 
drew back his covering. Yes, 
sure enough, it was Mamadu. 
Fever had left him, and his 
body was clammy cold. I 
called to my orderly for my 
flask, and after we had been 
able to get a small quantity 
of brandy down his throat a 
certain amount of vitality re- 
turned. His eyes opened, and 
after looking at me for a 
moment, he turned on his side, 
and without a word drew his 
arm from under the blanket 
and pushed a small cloth bundle 
towards me. This slight move- 
ment completely exhausted 
him; and though he seemed 
to make an effort, he was 
unable to speak. As the bundle 
appeared to be the thing that 
mattered to him, I tore it open. 
Inside was a motor spanner— 
the spanner that had been 
missing some months before 
from my car in Coomassie! 
I looked at the spanner and 
then at Mamadu. Again he 
tried to speak, and, as I knelt 
down beside him, he gasped 
out, ‘‘ Mon Commandant—moi 
—moi non voleur.”’ With this 
he collapsed, and did not again 
come to. At dawn on the 
following day we laid Mamadu 
to rest among the sand-dunes 
in a grave covered with 
branches of mimosa. The 
Taureg nobles made a semi- 
circle round the grave, leaning 
on their lances with their shields 
at their sides. Their flowing 
black robes, the glint of the 
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rising sun on their lances, and 
the background of their tall 
white camels, held by their 
black retainers, formed a most 
impressive scene, and I felt 
most inadequate in my woollen 
waistcoat and old jodhpore 
breeches, standing in front of 
them, with their dark grave 
eyes regarding me. Could I 
only act the part, and say or 
do something suitable! I 
looked at the chief. He was 
counting his beads with his 
eyes fixed on the ground. Then 
again I thought of Mamadu— 
the zest with which he had 
recounted cruel things, done 
when all the savagery of past 
generations had surged up in 
him and got the better of his 
veneer of our civilisation ; then 
of the woman-like care with 
which he had looked after me 
on the least sign of sickness ; 
and finally, his last long journey 
across the burning desert, with 
his wounded limb, to redeem 
a slur which he thought rested 
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on his character. I broke away 
from these thoughts—I was 
still in the centre of these tall 
veiled men. My hand searched 
the pocket of my waistcoat, 
and finding a note-book and 
pencil, I wrote, ‘‘ Here lies 
Mamadu Bambara.” Then 
some words in a poem by Mr 
Kipling came into my mind, 
and I hastily put them down. 
“You're a better man than I 
am, Gunga Din.” I tore the 
page out, and walking to the 
grave spiked it to the ground 
with a mimosa thorn. The 
Tauregs gathered round, and 
each carefully examined, but 
without understanding, what 
was written, for the written 
word always causes a certain 
amount of awe among these 
desert people. Before we should 
reach the camp again the winds 
would have taken the frag- 
ment to themselves, but for 
the moment my spontaneous 
feelings were recorded at Mama- 
du’s last resting-place. 
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THE MOON-CHARM. 


BY KENNETH MACNICHOL. 


WHEN Genovéfa, the Maid 
of Kerlescan, had sixteen years, 
her father, Gelvest le Bonniec, 
Comte de Noailles, accompanied 
her for the first time to the 
Pardon of Kerimor. 

That night, at the ancient 
Manor of Kerlescan, father and 
daughter sat late before the 
huge gaping fireplace in the 
book - walled tower library, 
Genovéfa attentive on her stool 
at one side, Gelvest le Bonniec, 
leaning forward a little from 
the old carved chair opposite, 
speaking gravely and quietly 
of the things they had seen 
that day. Genovéfa’s white 
hands were folded demurely in 
her lap. She followed the 
remarks of her father with 
close attention, but with only 
a part of her mind, a mental 
trick which was often useful 
to her. She stared into the fire. 
She saw a flutter of gay- 
coloured ribbons all dancing 
there. 

Never in all her life had 
Genovéfa previously visited 
even the meanest village. Her 
material world was bounded 
within three kilometres of 
Kerlescan. By virtue of the 
teaching of Gelvest le Bonniec, 
her mind roamed free, reaching 
out far as the void spaces 
beyond the stars. When she 
spoke, her voice suggested the 
placid flowing of a deep un- 
hurried stream, no stranger to 


laughter, though, in 
shoreward shallows. 

“Thank you, my father, for 
@ very happy day.” 

She arose, slim and graceful, 
raised the hand of her father 
to warm soft lips. He in turn 
kissed Genovéfa lightly on the 
forehead. 

“Good - night,” he said. 
*‘May your sleep, dear child, 
be untroubled.” 

She smiled, a sudden radi- 
ance, looking back over her 
shoulder as she crossed the 
room. 

“I never dream, as you 
know, except in the daytime.” 

When she had passed down 
the stairway let into the thick 
stone walls, the Comte de 
Noailles turned to a doorway 
opposite, a barrier of heavy 
oak, iron-barred. He opened 
the ancient lock with a great 
hand-forged key; shot the 
bolts behind him. At the top 
of another worn stone stairway 
he parted faded curtains, and 
was alone in his own tower 
retreat. There he lit two thick 
candles and set them on a 
littered table of age-blackened 
hewn oak. He began writing 
midway down a corrected page. 

** Thales taught that the vital 
principle in nature is water; 
Anaximander. that it is air; 
Zenophanes that it came into 
being by the interpermeation 
of air and water. Hippocrates 
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first discussed the integrity of 
the four elements—earth, air, 
fire, and water. Aristotle added 
a fifth element, ether, consider- 
ing that the imponderable ether 
was the mother of elements 
from which all forms and all 
forces proceed. It remained 
for Galen to write ‘in natura 
nihil plane sincerwm ’ — that 
every appearance of nature is 
deceptive and but the mani- 
festation of one primal non- 
apparent element, containing 
within itself all discoverable 
elements in unceasing growth 
and. decay. Such ancient sub- 
limations, in seeking the ulti- 
mate identification of that 
which acts and that which is 
acted upon, have a startling 
resemblance to the most modern 
theories regarding the constitu- 
tion of matter and the opera- 
tion of natural forces. In 
philosophy it would seem that 
the mind of man is incapable 
of groping further than . . .” 

Gelvest le Bonniec finished 
the page, carefully blotted the 
paper, and placed it beneath a 
huge pile of manuscript held 
under an iron weight. The 
first page of the manuscript 
bore the title, ‘ Metamorphosis : 
A Study of Religious, Philoso- 
phic, and Scientific Origins.’ 
Now, after twelve years of 
solitary labour, he was engaged 
with Section 2, Chapter XIV., 
dealing with ‘‘ Researches in 
Alchemy.” 

The history of the Comte de 
Noailles can be told very briefly. 
The family, living in Paris, were 
rich and of the old’ nobility. 
Young Gelvest, the only son, 


.after his exodus, 
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was a sensitive, imaginative 
child, who spent much of his 
time with his books. Very 
early he felt the call of the 
Church; later, doubt entered 
his mind, and his misgivings 
were strengthened by study of 
the classic philosophers. Just 
at this time both parents were 
lost to him. The young man 
accepted the worldly responsi- 
bilities of his position. He 
made a brilliant marriage in 
society, which could not fail 
to result unfortunately. After 
only two years, when scandal 
could scarcely be avoided, he 
took his infant child, Genovéfa, 
and retired to the ruined tower 
which was the old seat of the 
family in Morbihan. The name 
of the mother was never men- 
tioned to the child, although, 
five years later, the husband 
learned of the death of his 
wife. 

In the topmost chamber of 
the Tower of Kerlescan, Gelvest 
le Bonniec installed complete 
laboratory equipment. There, 
in three years, he expended 
four hundred thousand francs 
in experiments little more scien- 
tific than the researches of the 
medieval alchemists. The only 
result of such futile study was 
a firm belief among the peasants 
that a wizard dwelt among 
them at Kerlescan. He realised 
his folly in time. Thereafter 
he confined expenditure to the 
purchase of rare books, a pas- 
sion which grew with the in- 
crease of his learning. He 
returned to Paris but once 
spent an 
additional hundred and eighty 
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thousand franes for musty vol- 
umes in two days, but put his 
affairs in charge of an advocate. 
There still remained some sixty 
thousand frances of yearly in- 
come to be poured into the 
tower library—not a bad in- 
vestment. It was after the 
return from Paris that work on 
the manuscript ‘ Metamorpho- 
sis ’was commenced. The work 
had real value. Thereafter, 
Gelvest le Bonniec devoted his 
life to the completion of his 
book and the education of his 
child. 

In Kerimor they called Geno- 
véfa the Maid of Kerlescan, or 
sometimes the Child of the 
Wizard, but she belonged not 
to that world. ‘Flower of 
the Wind ” she was named by 
Mone Réviol, the old Breton 
nurse, who, with her husband, 
remained as the only servants 
in the chateau. She did, in 
truth, belong more to nature 
than to humanity. No place 
in all Brittany was so lonely 
and desolate as the gorse- 
grown moor, wind-raised dunes, 
and scattered scrub-pine spin- 
neys all about Kerlescan. Very 
wide and high was the sky 
over Kerlescan, a vast, inverted, 
turquoise sea, where gigantic 
cloud ships spread fleecy sails 
to the pursuing winds. There 
the sun-god drove his leaping 
flame horses across the world, 
and the dust from his chariot 
wheels drifted down to colour 
the golden gorse of the moor. 
The pale dead moon, exiled 
from",earth, was the gracious 
woman divinity of a thousand 
fading dreams. Each star was 
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a world nearer than Kerimor, 
When soft grey veils of mist 
floated in from the sea, the 
moor became a twilight land, 
where the shades of skin-clad 
herdsmen moved among the 
stones they had raised. Grey 
gulls drifted overhead sound- 
lessly, uneasy spirits of that 
misty land of ancient shadows. 
In summer there was ‘1 little 
world of life beneath each 
moss-grown stone. Each coarse 
grass tuft was a forest where 
the little people hastened to 
and fro in the narrow glades 
between shadowed trunks of 
great trees. Very wide was 
this world, reaching but an 
easy step from the Manor of 
Kerlescan : wide as space itself, 
the world beneath the eaves, 
where each brown-backed book 
was a door opening the way to 
strange and marvellous places. 
A lonely and desolate land, but 
Genovéfa could not be lone- 
some there. She felt herself 
part of that beauty, uncon- 
scious that her own gracious 
movements were sweet to the 
sight as the swaying of willow 
withes ; her deep eyes mirrored 
the reflected light of the brown 
bog-pools; in her wind-kissed 
cheeks fused tints of gold and 
ivory blended with wild-rose 
petals, to delight the eye of a 
lover of whom she had not yet 
dreamed. 

From the first, Gelvest le 
Bonniec shared all his thoughts 
with Genovéfa. The child had 
no other companion. She gave 
a wealth of love to her father, 
who, she was sure, possessed 
all the knowledge in the world. 
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She knew that she was but 
little learned, and would not 
have understood that reading 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew as 
readily as French was unusual 
accomplishment. She had been 
taught that words in themselves 
were aS wonderful galleries of 
pictures, records of the passing 
pageant of restless humanity. 
Of the history of mankind she 
knew more than many savants : 
she knew nothing whatever 
about any man. The beautiful 
linked chain of the evolution 
of life seemed a wonderful, 
never-ending story to her. She 
was wholly ignorant of her 
own capacity for resistless emo- 
tion. To keep his child “ un- 
spoiled of the world” had 
been the father’s dearest am- 
bition for her. 

The Manor of Kerlescan, 
where the Comte de Noailles 
laboured and Genovéfa was 
immured, was an old feudal 
dwelling, combined fortress and 
farmhouse, dating back to the 
thirteenth century. Now little 
more than the massive tower 
was habitable. More than two- 
thirds of the ruined chiteau 
was represented by weed-grown 
spaces and crumbling blackened 
walls, the work of revolution 
alrayed against the Chouan 
royalists of Brittany. One must 
enter now by way of the wide 
kitchen, where the earthen floor, 
trampled hard as stone, the 
beamed ceiling, yawning fire- 
Place, carved chests, and shut- 
ters of the ancient cupboard 
beds were unchanged through 
the centuries. On the second 


floor was one large apartment, 
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once the great hall of the 
chateau, now walled up with 
comparatively recent masonry 
at one side; also a circular 
tower chamber used by Geno- 
véfa. The first apartment in 
the tower above held some 
thousands of ancient and 
modern books ; over the library 
beneath the cone roof of the 
tower was the chamber used 
by the Comte de Noailles for 
his own purposes. 

The name, Kerlescan, House 
of Burning, perhaps dated only 
from the ruin of the chateau. 
More probably it was old beyond 
memory, for facing the rusty, 
sagging, iron gates to the 
chiteau were the Stones of 
Kerlescan. One came first to 
a mile-long double alignment 
of rude menhirs, many standing, 
others half-buried among the 
moorland gorse. The align- 
ment marked the way to the 
Dolmen of Kerlescan, burial 
mound of some _ prehistoric 
chieftain of the Elder People. 
Beyond the dolmen a circle of 
Standing Stones surrounded a 
low flat menhir, the site of 
primitive gatherings for wor- 
ship or sacrifice. A number of 
cup-like depressions marked the 
surface of the central menhir 
of this cromlech, which had 
once served, perhaps, aS an 
altar stone. Sometimes the 
peasants left offerings of wax 
or honey there. 

A strange household dwelling 
there at forgotten Kerlescan ! 
Gelvest le Bonniec, undoubt- 
edly suffering Sathanas-like in 
his tower retreat, finding it 
difficult to learn that all the 
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lore of the ancients is insuffi- 
cient to fill an empty heart. 
Bent Pol Réviol and withered 
Mone Réviol creeping about 
below in the dark old kitchen, 
fearful for sake of their souls, 
bound there by habit and by 
an ancient loyalty, whispering 
to each other of things they 
dared not say aloud, never 
speaking of their love for the 
bright Child of the Wizard, 
which was the strongest tie 
of all. Genovéfa, in and out 
of the chateau, veritably the 
shining soul of the place, not 
so contented now since the 
visit to the Pardon of Kerimor. 

Never in her life had she 
spoken to any man except 
her father, Pol Réviol, and 
Father Mathieu, the priest of 
Kerimor. Now and then, at 
long intervals, the priest called 
at Kerlescan, and was not 
forbidden. Gelvest le Bonniec 
greeted him with courtesy the 
very few times they met, look- 
ing at him gravely, unsmiling. 
Father Mathieu always had 
the uneasy feeling that there 
was a smile of a kind hidden 
behind the thin close lips, 
playing about the corners of 
those terribly clear eyes, which 
seemed to pierce to the depths 
of a man while scarcely seeing 
him. The presence of the 
Comte de Noailles made Father 
Mathieu feel very uncomfort- 
able. Nevertheless, he thought, 
the Child of the Wizard had a 
fair soul to save. He would 
talk to her, then, quietly and 
lovingly about the truths of 
his religion, which were s0 
present and real with him. 


She would listen gravely, yet 
with an appearance of eager- 
ness, but afterwards she would 
ask her father questions about 
everything that had been said. 

Slightly puzzled, ‘“‘ Which god 
is the one who is worshipped 
by this priest ? ” 

“He is the God Jehovah 
of the Hebrews, but the priest 
is a Christian who also worships 
Jesus, the Messiah of Nazareth 
whom the Jews denied. The 
Hebrew Talmud, the Kabbalah, 
and the Christian Bible are the 
sacred books of the two re- 
ligions which are taught in His 
name.” 

*“One is not to believe all 
that the priest tells me? ”’ 

“You must not disbelieve. 
He believes sincerely all that 
he has told you. The truth 
that he teaches is truth for 
him. The esoteric significance 
of that truth, which will be 
truth for you, must be dis- 
covered within yourself.” 

‘You mean it does not 
matter what name the priest 
gives to his god, or how he 
teaches the people to worship 
him ? ” 

‘** There is but one God. The 
people ascribe to Him many 
appearances.” 

‘** Because they cannot think 
of God who is everything? 
Yes; I see how that is.” 

Thus the teaching of Gelvest 
le Bonniec proved an impass- 
able wall to Father Mathieu. 
It would have been a notable 
victory for him to cast the 
protecting mantle of the Church 
about the Maid of Kerlescan, 
but always, without seeming to 
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do so, she eluded him. Often 
she translated his teaching into 
unexpected beauties, even inter- 
preting the wonder of his own 
religion to him. Only concern- 
ing the blessed sacraments she 
was singularly obstinate. 

“ But if one is in daily com- 
munion with God ? ” she might 
ask, always gently. ‘“‘He is 
here on the moor. He is every- 
where, all about me. I cannot 
think that I am at a distance 
from Him.” 

Or again: “It would be sin 
when one has not loved and 
trusted Him. One must be 
ashamed of that. Then it 
would be well to put that 
shame away and tell some one 
else of the mistake one has 
made. If you like, I will tell 
you when I have done some- 
thing which I dare not tell my 
father.”’ 

With such answers the priest 
must be ill-content. He felt 
that there was dreadful heresy 
here, but reason could not 
convince him that Genovéfa’s 
Soul was in danger. It was a 
soul crystal clear: curious that 
there should be depths which 
constantly baffled him! The 
priest puzzled her also, so that 
she must ask the Comte de 
Noailles about him. 

“He is a peasant,” Gelvest 
le Bonniec answered. ‘“‘ He is 
@ good man, and better in- 
structed than most. It is well 
that he can believe without 
question in the virtue of the 
rites he performs for those of 
his kind. Did you note, in 
Kerimor, the animal-like stu- 
pidity of our peasants’ faces ? 
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Unreasoning observation, in- 
stinctive capacity of appre- 
hension, a profound faculty of 
imagination they share with 
the lower races of savages and 
barbarians. They must be 
taught like children with objects 
and formulas which imagination 
can seize upon. Stupidity, ig- 
norance, capacity for servitude, 
are always the conservative 
factors in human life. Revolt 
against material environment 
or limitation to thought must 
always proceed from the in- 
telligent classes seeking new 
knowledge, new discoveries, new 
codes of social ethics — one 
might even say a nearer ap- 
proach to God; therefore in- 
telligence is essentially aristo- 
cratic, iconoclastic, and mas- 
terful. Ignorance saves the 
old forms which have been 
useful. Custom makes them 
sacred. They arrive at being 
considered indispensable rites 
and dogmas only because they 
are old. The peasants need the 
old forms. Our good peasant 
priest rightly believes in their 
virtue and teaches their sacred- 
ness; but I hope, my child, 
you discover in yourself no 
present need for them.” 

“TIT told the priest that,” 
answered Genovéfa, smiling ; 
“only I used other words 
which he could understand.” 

It was true that Genovéfa 
had no illusions about the 
nature of the Pardon she had 
witnessed in Kerimor. She 
had looked at that pageant 
impersonally as though she 
was present at some old pagan 
festival. Afterwards, for all 
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that, she saw a flutter of 
ribbons dancing in the flames 
of the fireplace. She heard the 
melancholy chanting of reverent 
voices, and remembered the 
still appealing faces haloed by 
bright candle flames. There 
was one youthful face of a 
young fisherman, very beauti- 
ful, Genovéfa thought: broad 
white forehead, eyes wide in 
contemplation of eternal mys- 
tery, virile strength of young 
manhood in the unsmiling lips 
and firm chin. He held his 
candle very steadily clasped in 
both hands before him, walking 
in the Procession of Lights as 
though he had forgotten the 
earth beneath his firm slow 
tread. Later she saw him 
again standing by a narrow 
leafy booth, partly covered 
over with sail-cloth. There 
was a young girl with him. 
Their hands were clasped. They 
looked into each other’s eyes. 
In that glance his strength 
enfolded her. 

She had heard the enchanted 
piping of Lommic the Fool. The 
wail and lilt of the biniou 
stirred strange unknown emo- 
tions in her. There was a call 
in that music and bitter-sweet 
longing. When the music 
ceased suddenly there were 
tears in Genovéfa’s eyes, and 
she did not know why they 
were there. 

She had stood by a stall 
where an old, time-dried woman 
in a white cap sold lengths of 
ribbon and rich dark ginger- 
bread cut in animal shapes, 
decorated with tinsel and scrolls 
of icing sugar. Unreasonably, 
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Genovéfa had wanted some of 
that gingerbread, but she said 
nothing about that to her 
father. 

Passing another booth where 
@ crowding group of fishermen 
were drinking together, she 
had been fascinated by the 
gay animation in those usually 
stolid faces. One of the men 
was singing. She had wanted 
to stop and listen, but the 
Comte de Noailles hurried her 
past that place. 

Genovéfa knew, of course, 
that those people were peasants, 
stupid and ignorant, but she 
had not known before that 
there was so much of beauty 
dimly shadowed forth in those 
narrow lives. Now she felt 
that their lives held a richness 
which her own did not possess. 
It was inevitable that she 
should feel drawn to them— 
more akin to them than to the 
unheeding impersonal comrade- 
ship of the moor and the sea. 
She was so much younger, 
therefore wiser than Gelvest le 
Bonniec, writing so learnedly 
of ‘ Researches in Alchemy ’ :— 

“The practice of alchemy, 
téxvn Ocia cal iepa, the sacred 
and divine art, was impos- 
sible until men began to con- 
sider nature as impersonal, 
subject to man only through 
knowledge of unchanging 
natural laws. True, by means 
of magic, the early alchemists 
might yet invoke the assistance 
of supernatural beings for the 
disclosure of occult secrets, but 
the methods of alchemy, 
émisthun iepd, the control of 
phenomena, were not now t0 
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be revealed to the magician 
put to the savant. Géber 
Rhasis, Ibn Sina, Albertus Mag- 
nus, Eirenzeus Philalethes, are 
convinced of the existence of 
angels, demons, djinns, but 
they will not evoke spirits 
except to gain knowledge from 
them. Zozimus of Thebes, 
Alexander of Aphrodisias, Ray- 
mond Lully, Roger Bacon, true 
fathers of chemistry, believing 
just as firmly in the hosts of 
the unseen, depend on their 
own knowledge gained in labor- 
ious research. Here was the 
beginning of scientific attain- 
ment. Paracelsus, Jacob 
Bohme, John Espagnet, were 
more concerned with the mys- 
tical philosophy of alchemy 
than with material results. The 
scientific alchemist sought the 
secret of the transmutation of 
metals and of the elixir vite 
which would assure unending 
wellbeing and eternal youth. 
The mystic alchemist sought 
illumination, the divine union 
of man, the spirit, with the 
Source of All Being, the Light 
and the Word. That division 
of purpose was perpetuated. 
To-day science would add to 
man all material benefits. Re- 
ligious mysticism and cosmic 
philosophy would point the 
way to ultimate spiritual truths. 
But man is both body and 
spirit. The true philosopher’s 
stone or water of life is the 
gift of love.” 

Gelvest le Bonniec read over 
that passage after he had writ- 
ten it. Then, after a little 
hesitation, he took up his pen 
and ran an obliterating line 
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through the last sentence, which 
he replaced by the statement : 
“Tt is not by denying either 
body or spirit that man may 
grow toward perfection.” 
Genovéfa, his daughter, knew 
naught of that last simple 
teaching which is so difficult to 
learn, but it was no longer 
true that she dreamed only in 
the daytime. Often, before 
she went down to the Pardon 
of Kerimor, she had felt a 
vague ebb of life in her—a 
kind of sensuous not unpleas- 
ant melancholy, when nature 
seemed remote, the sunshine 
less clear, the caress of the 
wind less familiar. She had 
explained that to herself, and 
thought no more of it. It 
was the sense of separateness 
which at such times afflicted 
her. Because she was Geno- 
véfa. Because there was an 
impalpable veil even between 
herself and her father: though 
she might touch him there 
was yet distance between them 
that no thought, no feeling, 
could bridge. Because all 
things were other than herself, 
and only imperfectly could she 
flow into them. Now that 
curious sense of aloofness was 
more and more present with her. 
She had read much in the 
old romances of chivalry, the 
nursery literature of Cornou- 
aille and Domnonée, of Léon, 
Penthiévre, and Poictou; but 
she read those stories as a 
child reads fairy tales. Arthur, 
the king, deserted and desolate ; 
Launcelot, Knight of the Grail, 
ensnared by,;Guenévére ; Merlin 
himself enchanted in Broceli- 
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ande by the spells of Viviane ; 
courtly brave knight bartering 
life joyously for his fair lady’s 
favour bound on his sleeve— 
not as by force compelled, but 
because such is the manner of 
tales of faérie ; so she read the 
stories. But now Genovéfa 
had seen love looking down at 
a maid from a peasant’s eyes. 
Strange new meanings were 
woven into all the old tales. 
She was aware of herself, and 
of herself incomplete, lacking 
another to share all the world 
with her. 

There was this writing in one 
of those old, iron-bound, black- 
letter manuscript books :— 

“If be man or maid hath no 
lover and wanteth to be wed, 
let go forth alone with hair 
unbound on an All Saint’s 
Eve, when is a fair moon, 
bearing milk and honey in 
right and left hand, not speak- 
ing nor looking back until 
cometh to a fairy stone, when 
milk shall be poured into a 
cup made with the honey upon 
the stone until it be plain full, 
and let that one anoint the 
eyes with night dew taken 
from off the stone, and look 
steadfastly down into the mirror 
of milk, saying three times three 
this charm— 


‘ Mother Anne, Mother Anne, 
Look down upon me, 
Drink milk and eat honey 
I bring to give thee ; 
And if it be so, 
By thorn and by tree, 
Thou seest my lover, 
Shew his face to me.’ 


“And it shall be if all be 
done faithfully when moon 
looketh into milk pool must 
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the lover be seen, and within 
twelvemonth shall be wed man 
or maid who hath used this 
charm, nor hath it been known 
to fail, but hath served many 
well who hath wed as they 
witnesseth.”’ 

Long ago Genovéfa had 
dipped curiously into many 
such old books. There was a 
time, when she was not more 
than seven, perhaps, and her 
child’s mind was filled with 
marvels, she had quite believed 
that Merlin the Wizard had 
power over all things; she 
had thought how pleasant it 
would be to possess such power. 
When old Méne used authority 
over her, for instance, it would 
be a fine thing to change the 
old woman into a bird or a 
stone, and thus be for ever 
rid of her querulous chiding. 
But when Méne, for love of 
her, had baked a little cake 
as an especial favour, then 
Genovéfa would have made 
Méne young and beautiful, 
clothed her in silks, and given 
her a fine palace to live in, 
with dozens of children all 
very much like the little Geno- 
véfa herself. 

Later, but not very much 
later, sometimes she would take 
down mildewed brown books 
which smelled very nice, turn 
over the spotted pages, and 
look at the odd titles—‘ Enchi- 
ridion Philosophie Hermetice,’ 
or perhaps ‘De Aris Transmu- 
tationibus —and she was cer- 
tain that when she possessed 
all the knowledge there was in 
those books, she would be as 
wise as Merlin, and equally 
competent to work curious 
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spells. When she could read 
those books, she was no longer 
confident that the practice of 
magic was such a simple art. 
Once, when Méne was angry 
because her pancakes obsti- 
nately refused to rise, she 
turned on the girl. ‘‘ Look at 
you there, with your eyes like 
a pair of plates! I do be- 
lieve the child has witched 
the batter!” Genovéfa was 
secretly flattered, but she knew 
that even such kitchen magic 
was more than she could accom- 
plish. 

Ignorant Mone herself was 
more learned in occult arts. 
There was always a sprig of 
thorn hanging over the door, 
and a small pot of basil set on 
the window-sill. Her hot poker 
plunged in the churn was almost 
certain to make the butter 
come. When Pol Réviol was 
ailing, the old man would go 
about for days enveloped in 
an evil smell, and this was 
because of a little sack hung 
about his neck which Méne 
had prepared with various un- 
savoury things. The old woman 
had no doubt that effective 
results must follow the appli- 
cation of her wisdom. 

What was a maid to do 
when knights rode no more in 
the Duchy of Cornouaille? 
When only seagulls and bats 
flew over the ruined walls, and 
even the peasants walked wide 
about Kerlescan ? 

It was not too difficult to 
cut a portion from a dish of 
honeycomb or to secrete a 
small jug of creamy milk from 
the pan. But carefully, quietly, 
one must tiptoe through the 
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kitchen, and very slowly with- 
draw the buttered bolt at the 
door, for there was old Méne 
and Pol Réviol asleep in their 
cupboard beds, shutters closed 


firmly, yet old age sleeps 
lightly, and aged ears are 
suspicious. 


With hair unbound, Genovéfa 
stepped forth into the vaulted 
passage. Never looking back, 
she hastened through that dark 
tunnel, away from the black 
mass of the tower, through the 
sagging iron gates to the open 
moor. 

The long double alignment of 
the Stones of Kerlescan reached 
straight before her. The fair 
moon, riding high, struck down 
black shadows from them. 
Moon-maiden herself seemed 
the Maid of Kerlescan going 
lightly between the Stones, bear- 
ing milk and honey before her 
in right and left hands. White 
as milk were her hands ; golden- 
amber as honey the floating 
web of her unbound hair; 
woven of silver moon-rays ap- 
peared the sheer white frock 
moulded to her gracious move- 
ments by the night wind over 
the moor. She passed the 
ancient dolmen rearing plinth 
and entablature against the 
sky ; came to the circle of the 
cromlech and to the low central 
menhir between the Standing 
Stones. There she built up 
her honeycomb about one of 
the ancient cup marks, and 
carefully poured the milk offer- 
ing into the shallow depression. 
It was like a little moon fallen 
upon the dark moss - grown 
stone. 

She brushed her eyes with 
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the pearled dew from the Stone. 
She would not look at the 
moon, because that would be 
looking behind her. 

** Mother Anne, Mother Anne, 
look down upon me,” she re- 
peated, whispering, her hands 
clasped together on that primi- 
tive pagan altar. 

There was a shadow on the 
milk, but it was only the dark 
reflection of a passing cloud. 
A belated cricket chirped dis- 
consolately under a stone. An 
owl fluttered low, scarcely stir- 
ring the air with muted wings. 
Pallid, silver-white, the milk 
pool gleamed as the moon rose 
high. A spark of pale fire 
crept out from the edge of the 
honey cup; directly overhead 
was the shining disk of light, 
the fair face of Hecate, of 
Aphrodite, of Breton Mother 
Anne. 

Genovéfa, looking down so 
intently, felt her kneeling body 
sway. For an instant only she 
seemed to pass into a darkness, 
floating away. Her head 
drooped forward. The face of 
the young peasant seen in 
Kerimor was as a flash of 
light in her mind. Like a 
sleeper startled to sudden wake- 
fulness, aroused, she looked 
about her, saw the blue fall 
of the moonlight, the black 
shadows of the Stones. All 
was still on the moor. Fear- 
fully, Genovéfa glanced again 
at the milk pool leaking away 
in spider-web rivulets over the 
rock. It darkened. A veil of 
cloud drew over the soaring 
moon. 

The girl hastened away, al- 
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most running. She did not 
think about anything. She 
was not afraid, but fear hurried 
beside her. She had returned 
quite half-way to the Manor 
of Kerlescan before her heart 
ceased trembling. She walked 
more slowly. 

“Oh, it was silly——” she 
thought. 

That could not be a stone 
moving! The wavering shape 
approached her, paused stone- 
still for an instant, then again 
came forward. <A _ peasant? 
But at night no peasant would 
venture among the Stones of 
Kerlescan ! It seemed to Geno- 
véfa that she could not move. 
She could not speak. Mute 
with amazement that yet had 
a kind of expectant gladness in 
it, she waited. 

The face of the peasant of 
Kerimor! Yet one subtly dif- 
ferent, the features more cleanly 
chiselled, the figure taller, all 
the movements easier, more 
alert. 

‘** Then you have come ! ”’ she 
whispered breathlessly, inaud- 
ibly. 

“Your pardon?” The 
young man paused, standing 
at a little distance. “I beg 
forgiveness if I have startled 
you.” 

** T did not believe—perhaps ; 
I did not quite expect any 
one!” 

“You are not lost? I 
thought, possibly—it is late,— 
one would not expect to see 
any one on the moor.” 

**You are not here because 
—because I called you ? ” 

The young man drew near 
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to Genovéfa, looked at her All Saints’ Eve, is it not? 


earnestly. 

“Tt may be,”’ he said simply. 
There was magic in the night. 
“T came to look at the Stones. 
A whim, if you will; one sees 
them better by moonlight as 
once they might have been. 
Would it offend you, made- 
moiselle, since we have met so 
oddly, if I should ask your 
name ? ” 

“T am Genovéfa. 
here at Kerlescan.” 

“ Ah, at the chiteau? Then 
permit me to introduce myself 
—Paul Rochelaurier, Vicomte 
d’Aubrac, at your service, 
mademoiselle.”’ 

He saw that she was not 
listening to him. He saw more 
—that her head drooped wist- 
fully. She was like a child 
whose lip quivers with a great 
disappointment. 

“You have trouble?” he 
asked gently. ‘‘ Perhaps, if 
you would care to tell me ? ”’ 

She raised her head, proudly, 
self-conquered. There was no 
secrecy in her. If she spoke, 
she must tell the truth. 

“T have been foolish. That 
is all, monsieur. One is very 
much alone at Kerlescan. There 
was an old spell in a book, and 
—and, for just a moment, I 
believed that one had been 
sent who might sometimes talk 
to me. But there is no 
magic——”’ 

Her hands fell in pathetic 
childish gesture. It was quick 
understanding this Vicomte 
d’Aubrac had. 

“One is not sure of that!” 
He came nearer to her. “It is 
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I live 


Then, if there is magic left in 
the world, it is here on the 
moor in this old forgotten 
place near to the Stones.” He 
might have touched her hand. 
** We say chance, fate, or good 
fortune; but if one does not 
believe in magic, one must 
cease to have faith. Without 
faith, indeed, one must cease 
to live!” 

‘“*T have felt that,’ she said. 
“* Ah, if it could be so!” 

‘Ts there not always wonder 
and mystery, as now, when, at 
first, I thought I saw a wraith 
on the moor? It would not 
have been so strange as to find 
a dream given life in this 
desolate place.’’ Then, with a 
sudden return to formality: 
“The hour is late. It would 
give me pleasure to see that 


you arrive safely at the 
chateau.” 


They walked side by side 
between the Stones until they 
stood by the flaking gates set 
in the crumbling wall. There 
Paul Rochelaurier, Vicomte 
d’Aubrac, spoke quietly but 
surely. Perhaps Mother Anne 
had laid her spell upon him. 

** Although I have walked 
in the world, I have dreamed 
my dream, and my dream was 
your desire. It would be folly 
to deny it. The gods do not 
offer gifts twice.” 

He kissed her. She closed 
her eyes, trembling against him. 
Very gentle he was, yet not 
to be denied, and there was no 
strength nor wish in her to 
suggest denial. Theirs was a 
flowing of spirits together at 

T 
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the touch of their lips. Dear2r 
to him than all he had known 
was this moment; fairer than 
the ideal love of which, boy 
and man, he had dreamed. 
He knew nothing about her. 
She knew no more of him 
than she knew of. any man. 
Because of this there was no 
doubt in them, but only a 
certainty deeper than any 
knowledge, a sense of fulfil- 
ment and completion; no 
amazement, as there cannot 
be with those who witness a 
miracle. Wonder is for after- 
wards. At the moment when 
truth is manifest, it is simply 
accepted : it is—not more mar- 
vellous than the opening of a 
rose or the first flight of the 
bird. 

“You must sleep,” he said 
presently. ‘‘ With the morning 
I shall come to the chateau.” 

The walls of the world prison 
closed about her again. 

“* No one comes there,”’ Geno- 
véfa faltered. ‘‘We are not 
like other people. My father 
works alone writing a book of 
old knowledge. He is a seer. 
I know the people call him the 
Wizard of Kerlescan.” 

The young man smiled joy- 
ously. “I have heard some- 
thing about him. I intended 
to see him, and I think that he 
will see me.” 

Genovéfa left him then. 
Quietly, carefully, she passed 
like a timid ghost through the 
kitchen, where the snores of 
old Pol Réviol droned behind 
the closed shutters of his cup- 
board bed; then, without 
sound, up the stairs, and so 
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across the great room into her 
own tower chamber. A beam 
of moonrays streamed from a 
narrow window which pierced 
the thick stone wall. There 
at the window she watched 
until she could no longer see 
the moving shape presently 
lost among the vague masses 
of moonglow and _ darkling 
shadow which veiled the moor. 

Never could any one be more 
surprised, or show her surprise 
more plainly, than withered 
Méne Réviol when she saw a 
visitor to Kerlescan at the 
kitchen door; moreover, a fine 
young man from the cities who 
had no Breton, demanding 
speech with the Comte de 
Noailles. She was a good 
watchdog, and she told him 
gruffily that the master was 
not to be seen. And then, 
with a piece of gold in the 
pocket of her apron—she had 
never owned a piece of gold 
before—she accepted from him 
also a little card with writing 
on it, smooth as a bit of silk 
to her rough fingers; climbed 
haltingly up the steep stairs, 
and, for the first time in her 
life, she knocked fearfully at 
the thick, iron-barred, oaken 
door. 

Down came the Comte de 
Noailles, and he came very 
hurriedly, for no one ever had 
thus called him before. There 
must have been magic in the 
writing on that card. See now 
the Comte de Noailles and the 
young Vicomte d’Aubrac seated 
in the tower library, where n0 
visitor had been received within 
time of memory—a great pile 
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of brown books spread on the 
table before them. 

“And since there are but 
three copies in the world,” said 
Paul Rochelaurier with all de- 
ference—‘“‘ one in America, one 
in St Petersburg, if it is yet 
there, and one here, as I was 
told at the Louvre—monsieur, 
I am sure, will pardon the in- 
trusion ? ” 

“Tt is an honour, monsieur, 
to be of any assistance to one 
so distinguished. Your work, 
with which I am well ac- 
quainted, forbids apology.” 

The young man smiled. “ But 
it is nothing—a pleasure if one 
has an interest; is it not so? 
I have been, perhaps, un- 
usually fortunate. I have had 
opportunities.” 

Gelvest le Bonniec sighed. 
“And you are so young. Par- 
don me—it is most un- 
usual——”’ 

Like a mask of bright steel 
was the face of the Vicomte 
d’Aubrac ; flashing as a sword 
the edged speech. 

“One has no patience with 
those who waste life so well! 
So few years—so much man 
has not yet accomplished! Life 
is not a toy. One must make 
some use of it.” 

Three hours later there was 
an increasing pile of books on 
the library table. Shaggy white 
head, smooth dark head, were 
close together, a huge volume 
opened before them, while the 
hand of Gelvest le Bonniec 
followed the quaintly printed 
lines on the yellowed page. 

“A worthy young man,” 
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said Gelvest le Bonniec to 
Genovéfa afterwards. “He is 
the kind of young man—but 
we shall see more of him. He 
is one whom it should be a 
pleasure for you to know.” 

This was the reason why 
Genovéfa, hesitating a little, 
finally confessed herself to 
Father Mathieu, the priest. 

“Tt was a sin,” she said, 
“and I dared not tell my 
father. I dare not tell him now 
when he has come to love Paul 
as I do, and is well content 
that we love each other. So I 
must tell you.” 

Father Mathieu considered 
this problem thoughtfully. 

“It was not well done,” he 
said gravely when he had 
thought enough about it. “It 
was the act of a pagan. Ah, 
well—be content that no harm 
has come of it. There are 
mysteries, my child, beyond 
weak human understanding, but 
nothing happens beyond the 
knowledge of God. Long ago, 
because my people are so stub- 
born, I took the precaution to 
cut a cross on that stone. 
Sometimes I am not guided to 
see exactly the right or wrong 
of a thing. So we shall leave 
it. But you should tell your 
father.” 

“T shall tell him to-night,” 
said Genovéfa seriously. 

“There need not be such 
haste.”’ The priest smiled. 
“One may sometimes be 
worldly. It will be time enough, 
no doubt, when mademoiselle 
has become the Vicomtesse 
d’Aubrac.”’ 
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IV. THE TWISTER. 


Forty years of adventuring, 
of slow uphill struggles and 
lightning reverses ; forty years 
of cunning dealings and shady 
companionships, of alternating 
riches and poverty ; forty years 
of hard living and harder drink- 
ing, of sickness, starvation, and 
all the multifarious tribula- 
tions of Africa; forty years of 
life, packed down hard and 
brimming over, had gone to 
produce this human scarecrow, 
this bag of bones whose attenu- 
ated frame was exaggerated 
rather than hidden by the 
loose khaki clothes that flapped 
and wrapped about his spindle 
shanks. A few wisps of grey 
hair straggled mournfully across 
his bald head, merely heighten- 
ing the impression of age al- 
ready created by the shuffling 
steps, the rounded shoulders, 
and the twitching lower lip. 
A thin, grey, mandarin-like 
moustache hung suspended be- 
neath the highly arched nostrils, 
and served to hide in places the 
false teeth that fitted so ill in 
the sagging mouth. For the 
rest—redness was the keynote. 
Red face, curiously red eyes, 
full red lips, and long, thin, 
red hands. Such was Jan 


Naarden at the age of sixty- 
one, and having, perhaps, al- 
ready passed the zenith of his 
variegated career. 

As a liar he had no known 


competitor throughout the 
length and breadth of the 
country. As a “twister” his 
supremacy had never been chal- 
lenged, and once, but this was 
many years before, he had 
been universally acclaimed as 
the champion beer-drinker of 
the East Coast, an honour, be 
it understood, given to but 
very few mortals to attain. 
His hand was in everything, 
sometimes visibly, but mostly 
not. If a new railway was to 
be built, Jan Naarden was the 
first man on the spot. If anew 
country was to be exploited, 
Jan was among, if not ahead 
of, the first party of pioneers. 
If a native rising seemed im- 
minent, Jan Naarden was the 
one man to stop it (at a suit- 
able remuneration). If you 
wanted a steam-roller, you went 
to Jan Naarden who would 
surely be able to produce one. 
If you wanted to buy a farm, 
a plantation, a ton of cotton, 
a@ qualry, a steamer, a soap 
works, or a packet of pins, 
Jan Naarden could, and would, 
supply you—but on his own 
terms, for Jan did business on 
no other. 

It was only when you came 
to know the man personally 
that you understood the enigma 
of his popularity; for of all 
the men in those parts, Jan, 
as he was known to every one, 
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was by far the most popular. 
The folk he had worsted most 
had the best name for him 
and even those he had robbed 
with the most barefaced auda- 
city, still rose and called him 
blessed. At first glance the 
thing was ridiculous, infantile, 
and new-comers marvelled why 
the man was even tolerated 
until they, too, came under the 
influence of his extraordinary 
charm. Jan Naarden possessed 
an inexhaustible fund of hum- 
our, a pretty wit, and a pleasant 
turn of conversation. He would 
mulet you like a pickpocket in 
the morning and entertain you 
like a prince in the evening, 
and both with the utmost sang- 
froid. You couldn’t help but 
like the man, despite some of 
his disreputable habits, and he 
filched from every one who 
knew him a curious kind of 
grudging admiration. From 
time to time he was reported 
as being financially on the 
rocks, and, conversely, as being 
remarkably wealthy. In any 
case, though he never paid a 
bill, his credit invariably re- 
mained at the same point— 
“no limit.” 

It was in the dry season of 
19— that I first met Jan 
Naarden. He was at that time 
prospecting for oil along the 
northern shore of the Zambesi 
River, towards Tete, and if he 
were doing nothing else was 
certainly netting a good salary 
from an optimistic company 
at home. It was fairly late in 
the afternoon when I struck 
his camp, and in the nature of 
things, decided to stay the 
night there. If I had been 
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surprised at the comfort of 
his camp, I was literally stag- 
gered at the multiplicity of 
drinks that covered his side- 
table. The man was a walking 
brewery ! I don’t think I saw 
Imperial Tokay there, but I do 
think it was the only absentee. 

“TI like to feel,” said he 
when I expressed my wonder- 
ment—‘‘I like to feel that 
whatever I happen to fancy I 
can have.” 

**A choice creed—when it’s 
practicable,” I agreed. 

“I make it practicable,” he 
replied, as he mixed a couple 
of gin and Italians. “It has 
stood me in good stead on 
more occasions than I care to 
remember. Cheer-o !” 

“Here’s luck!” said I. “ But 
it’s an expensive kind of bul- 
wark, apart from the trans- 
port,” I added, as I put down 
my glass. 

“It pays—it pays you every 
time. Why, I made two thou- 
sand over a little deal on the 
very ground you've just come 
from.” 

“Oh ? ” I asked. 

“Tt was a good many years 
ago in the days before they 
started this coal idea across 
Tete way. There was a general 
impression that gold existed in 
pretty large quantities in the 
hills there, and I drifted up to 
see what was doing. There 
was only one place, however, 
that showed a colour, and that, 
or at any rate the best part of 
it, belonged to a fellow—I 
forget his name for the moment 
—but anyhow he was a young 
Scotsman. I made him a 
sporting offer for his claim, 
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but naturally, he didn’t jump 
at it. Presently I heard that he 
had struck a reef, and it seemed 
to me it was time I acted. 

** His claim was only a claim 
by virtue of his possession of 
it. There was no mining law 
in those days, you know, so 
off I went to the nearest Portu- 
guese Boma and applied to 
buy that particular piece of 
ground. I thought the Portu- 
guese smelt a rat when he 
wouldn’t sell, and insisted upon 
seeing the ground first, but 
anyway I agreed to take him 
back with me. And that is 
where I scored. By the time 
he had been carried to the 
spot in his machila, he was 
prepared to sell me either that 
particular claim or the whole 
of Africa, providing the ‘ blue 
velvet ’ continued to flow.” 

“The ‘blue velvet’?” I 
asked. 

*“ Champagne and Guinness,” 
he explained. ‘“‘ The stuff they 
breed lions on. A few of those, 
my lad, and there is no doubt 
in your mind as to who you 
are. Hercules becomes a mere 
weed in comparison! Anyway, 
the Portuguese sold me the 
land, and next day I had the 
body carried back to his house 
for I might mention that he 
was showing distinct signs of 
wear! The lion-feeling had 
worn offi, and I remember he 
wept bitterly as he parted from 
me. He was under the delusion 
that he was an operatic star, 
and as the grinning boys carried 
him out of my camp he was 
giving an impassioned render- 
ing of ‘O sole mio’—in the 
intervals of communing with a 
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large magnum—and that was 
the last I saw of him. 

** Next day I sallied forth to 
my new land, turned the Scottie 
adrift, and set to examine the 
reef. To my surprise there 
was no reef, as such. A few 
odds and ends, you know, but 
nothing else, so I gathered a 
few choice samples and drifted 
back to B The initial 
propaganda work was soon 
started, and before a week 
was out I had sold my claim 
for just over two thousand.” 

** And you say there was no 
gold there ? ” I interrupted. 

“TI didn’t,” said he sharply. 
“I say there was gold there 
—if you could find it. Who 
am I to reject the gifts of a 
kindly Providence ? ”’ he added 
sanctimoniously. 

I smiled, doubtfully, as we 
rose to move to the dinner- 
table, where it was at once 
apparent that in addition to 
his cellar furnishings Jan Naar- 
den also took an interest in 
his larder. He entertained me 
to one of the very best bush 
dinners I have ever eaten, 
though the wine flowed far 
too copiously for my particular 
capacity. By the time sweets 
were served my host was rather 
—what he would’ term 
**lionish,’’ and with the advent 
of the savoury he quite sud- 
denly closed his eyes and sat 
back in his chair. I rose 
instantly, but before I could 
reach him four boys leapt 
through the tent door. In a 
trice they had seized the inert 
figure of my host and in 4 
very sober, orderly manner frog- 
marched him outside. 
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It was all so quick that I 
was still gaping when the 
table-boy entered again. With 
one swift movement he swept 
away the untouched savoury 
and then placed a large card 
in front of me. Leaning for- 
ward, I read— 

‘Excuse me. Carry on as 
you like. Back at ten.” 

“ Coffee, Bwana ? ” asked the 
table-boy in a perfectly solemn 
voice as he withdrew the card. 

“* N’dio, coffee,” I managed 
to stutter, inwardly convulsed 
by this extraordinary procedure. 
And the next moment the boy 
produced a box of cigars. 

From then on I smoked and 
lounged about until a quarter 
to ten, when I again entered 
the dining-tent. For a while 
longer I sat in the doorway 
staring across the compound, 
until suddenly I heard the 
sound of footsteps coming from 
the direction of his tent. I 
turned to see Jan Naarden, 
dressed in a fresh suit, walking 
quite unconcernedly towards 
me. 

“A fine night,” he observed 
as I stepped outside to meet 
him. ‘ Though I always hold 
that the African moon is noth- 
ing like so bright as that of 
India.” 

I gasped. I had not been 
prepared for an academic dis- 
cussion on moons. I looked 
curiously into his eyes as he 
came within the circle of light, 
but beyond their ordinary 
bloodshot redness there was 
nothing at all to indicate that 
the man had so recently been 
hors-de-combat. 

“You didn’t see Morton, I 
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suppose, up Tete way?” he 
asked, as he sat down and was 
immediately served with a 
whisky-and-soda. 

“No,” I told him, putting 
my hand over the top of my 
glass. The drink boy was far 
too indefatigable in his labours 
—to my mind. 

“‘T hear he has gone up that 
way again. You know him?” 

“* Of him,” I corrected. 

Jan Naarden laughed reminis- 
cently. 

“He’s a joy if ever there 
were one. He’s got no sense of 
—well, anything, that I can 
discover. He’d murder his 
mother for sixpence! He did 
me & shot in the eye once,” and 
a certain wistfulness rang 
through his voice. 

“Did you?” I asked in- 
credulously, for Jan Naarden’s 
character and business acumen 
were well known to me, by 
hearsay, long before I met him. 

He nodded as he watched 
the boy refilling his glass. For 
a moment he was silent, and 
then— 

“But he can’t take any 
credit for it,’ he observed 


defensively. ‘‘ There are some 
things one can’t guard against.” 

“Such as—— ?” I encour- 
aged. 


“IT suppose you know he is 
a Cheltenham boy ? ” 

“T’ve heard it said, though 
it sounds impossible.” 

** It’s true enough,” said Jan 
Naarden decisively. ‘‘ Though 
I shouldn’t think they’d own 
him. It’s strange how warped 
@ man can get—out here.” 

I looked up quickly. I 
thought I observed a maudlin 
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note in the latter remark, but 
he was staring past me through 
the tent doorway apparently 
lost in thought. 

“Tt was just such a night 
as this when they brought 
him in,” he said slowly. “I 
had a camp over in Northern 
Rhodesia—just across the river 
there. I’d gone to have a 
look at a plantation, and while 
I was at dinner a gang of boys 
blew up into camp carrying 
Morton in a _ home - made 
machila. He was rotten with 
malaria, and pretty low all 
round. Had no money or 
anything else that I could dis- 
cover, so I got him to bed 
and did what I could for him. 
He was on his back for a fort- 
night, and I looked after him 
like a blinkin’ woman. Then 
one day I had to go away to 
the owner of the plantation to 
fix things definitely with him. 
I told Morton to take things 
easy—he was sitting up and 
strolling about a little by this 
time—and off I went. The 
next day I came back about 
mid-day, and no Morton was 
to be seen anywhere. A few 
inquiries elicited the fact that 
he had cleared off the day 
before, and hadn’t been heard 
of since. He’d gone off without 
a word or a thank you. Nota 
blessed sign of him ! ” 

“The swab ! ” I muttered. 

“Wait,” said Jan Naarden. 
“The next day I went to my 
clothes chest to get something 
or other—I forget what it was 
just now—and to my amaze- 
ment it was practically empty. 
Mr Morton had had a refit 
from my stock! Hastily calling 


the boy, I went through the 
rest of the stuff, and soon 
found that a new Mannlicher- 
Schroener was missing, likewise 
two hundred cartridges. Mr 
Morton had armed himself from 
my gun-rack! Turning swiftly 
to my cash-box I discovered 
it was open, and a rapid count 
of the money showed that Mr 
Morton had reimbursed him- 
self from my wages-chest ! Oh, 
a pretty gentleman, he was!” 

“A pretty swine!” I ejacu- 
lated. ‘‘ Did you level things 
up?” 

My host shrugged his shoul- 
ders as he put down his glass. 
“You can’t make silk——”’ he 
suggested. 

“True enough,” I agreed, 
watching the ubiquitous drink- 
boy following his normal voca- 
tion, and wondering at what 
time he retired from his labours. 

Thereafter we sat talking 
for another hour or so, ou 
conversation being punctuated 
by the filling and emptying 
of Jan Naarden’s glass. Once 
a shadow fell across the tent 
doorway, and, glancing up, I 
saw one of the “‘ bodyguard ” 
casting a speculative eye upon 
my host, whose speech, I 
noticed, was thickening per- 
ceptibly. Just before twelve 
he gave a long sigh, and almost 
immediately his head sank upon 
his breast. I saw the drink- 
boy signal with his finger to 
some one outside and, with 
measured tramp and slow, the 
“bodyguard ” filed into the 
tent, and removed the body as 
before. The drink-boy corked 
up his bottle as it passed, 
and the next moment placed 
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a large card upon the table. 
Leaning forward, I read— 

“ Good-night. Breakfast at 
seven. Help yourself.” 

This card idea tickled me to 
death, and for a while longer 
I sat on listening to the 
sounds of the camp settling 
down for the night. Then, 
knocking out my pipe, I crossed 
to my own tent marvelling 
how a man of Jan Naarden’s 
age could stand a life such as 
this. 

The next day he appeared 
at breakfast as though nothing 
untoward had occurred, and 
only by the involuntary twitch- 
ings of his lower lip did he give 
the slightest indication of what 
he really suffered. He had a 
hard-boiled egg and two bottles 
of beer by way of breakfast, 
and thus fortified, went forth 
into the bush to pursue his 
search for oil. At nine o’clock 
I, too, packed up, and took the 
trail that led East, for it was 
my intention to return to the 
haunts of civilisation, for a 
while, at any rate. 

It was many weeks before I 
again had company at dinner 
—but with what a difference. 
Lights, and the merry chatter 
of women. Soft, red-shaded 
candle-light flickered on silver 
and glass, and was reflected in 
the polished top of the mahog- 
any table. From the gramo- 
phone in the corner came the 
liquid voice of Joseph Hislop 
singing the immortal ‘ Che gelida 
manina,’ while overhead swung 
the comforting punkah. Glanc- 
ing along the table my eye 
rested on the menu card. For 
VOL. COXX.—NO. MCCOXXXII. 
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a moment I studied its edging 
of little violets so carefully 
painted that morning by my 
hostess, and suddenly my 
memory swung back to an- 
other card—the card of Jan 
Naarden in his camp six hun- 
dred miles away—and involun- 
tarily I smiled. 

“Yes ?” asked my hostess, 
catching my eye. And I pro- 
ceeded to sketch for them, 
with a few reservations, the 
incidents of that evening in 
Jan Naarden’s camp. 

“And how was he financi- 
ally?” asked my host, the 
Commissioner. 

“Seemed thriving enough, I 
thought,”’ said I, remembering 
the bottle display. ‘‘ Why ? ” 

For answer he looked to- 
wards his wife, and a whimsical 
smile played round the corners 
of his mouth. 

** You'd better tell the story,” 
he suggested. “It doesn’t 
become me as an official ! ” 

“You mean of my little 
flutter in telephone posts ? ”’ 
asked his wife. 

He nodded, and turning back 
to me— 

“You knew, of course, that 
Jan Naarden had a _ house 
here ? ” 

“No, I didn’t know that,” 
I answered, surprised. 

“Oh, yes! A kind of a 
house - cum - farm - cum - dairy. 
He’s very seldom here, and 
just now he is not in too good 
odour over the question of 
these same telephone posts. 
In fact, there are a couple of 
warrants out for his apprehen- 
sion.” 

T2 
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“Good Lord ! ” I ejaculated. 
“You surprise me. What is 
the story, then?’ I asked, 
turning to Mrs Commissioner. 

“It was last year,” she 
began slowly. “I met Jan 
Naarden in the road one morn- 
ing, and he asked me if I 
would like a flutter. He said 
that he had got a contract to 
supply two thousand telephone 
poles to a certain plantation 
at twenty-seven and sixpence 
a pole. He also said that he 
knew where he could buy the 
very poles they wanted, second- 
hand, at seven and sixpence 
each, thus showing a profit of 
one pound a pole. He asked 
me if I could put up four 
hundred pounds for two months, 
and he would repay me eight 
hundred at the end of that 
time. He showed me the con- 
tract papers, and everything 
was certainly laid down exactly 
as he had told me. 

“TI didn’t give him a definite 
answer at the time, but came 
straight back and talked it 
over with the Great I Am. 
He was inclined to be snotty 
about it—‘ official’s wife,’ and 
all that kind of thing, you 
know—but in the end he suc- 
cumbed to the tune of one 
hundred pounds, which I ac- 
cordingly invested, and for 
which I was to receive two 
hundred at the end of two 
months. Our security was Jan’s 
farm and cattle, and everything 
looked very rosy. The two 
months soon went past, but 
there was no sign of Jan Naar- 
den’s return. He had gone, 
you understand, to superintend 
the delivery of the poles to 
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the factory, which was away 
in Portuguese East. Three, 
four, and five months passed 
before Jan’s return, and when 
he did, it was only to bring 
sorrow in his train, for, he told 
us, the poles had been rejected 
by the plantation people. 

“‘ Of course, I could do noth- 
ing. Government officials are 
not allowed to speculate in 
commerce, and, as Great I Am 
said, nobody would believe that 
I had done it with my own 
money off my own bat. We 
therefore had to grin and 
bear it, but imagine our sur- 
prise, some four months later, 
when we got absolutely irre- 
futable proof that the poles 
had been accepted, and that 
Jan Naarden had _ actually 
secured the contract for erecting 
them ! 

“IT sat down and wrote him 
a letter. Either he paid me 
my two hundred immediately, 
or I foreclosed on his property. 
To that he vouchsafed no reply, 
and after a few weeks I tackled 
the bank manager about the 
property. 

“* But the house and cattle 
are already mortgaged to the 
bank,’ he told me. ‘ And not 
only that, but we daren’t sell 
him up for the simple reason 
that the whole show won’t be 
sufficient to reimburse us. Still, 
he’s got a good contract on 
now, we hear, and the moment 
he returns we are having him 
arrested. You are not the 
only one,’ he added ; and as a 
matter of fact I found out 
later that half the officials in 
the country had had a flutter 
in those same poles. We are 
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all stewing in our own juice, 
and not one of us able to say 
a word in court. He’s abso- 
lutely got us cold!” 

“A clever scoundrel, Jan 
Naarden!” added the Com- 
missioner. ‘But I think he’s 
over-reached himself at last.”’ 

“But he’s always got A. 
behind him,” said his wife, 
mentioning the name of a very 
high official. ‘‘ They are bosom 
friends.”’ 

“Birds of a feather,’ mur- 
mured the Commissioner. 
“That gentleman did a month 
for sheep-stealing in the Cape 
once upon a time, though of 
course that has no bearing 
on this. Anyway,” he added 
briskly, “that’s the missus’ 
one and only flutter, and except 
for the grace of God it would 
have been four hundred instead 
of one!” 

In the month that followed, 
while I yet lingered among 
the fleshpots, I heard a great 
many complaints among the 
other Great Ones anent these 
Same poles, and there was no 
doubt that Jan Naarden was 
due for a very warm time when 
he did return home. There 
were, however, plenty of the 
older officials who were ready 
to gamble on the chance of 
his getting away with it. He 
had, they pointed out, done a 
great deal worse in the past, 
and yet, by the very force 
of his audacious personality, 
smoothed ruffled tempers down 
to normal and finished up in 
even better case than before. 
When he was ready, they pre- 
dicted, Jan Naarden would 
Come sailing home as large as 
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life, and literally taking the 
country by the throat, would 
compel it to accept him again. 

In this, however, they were 
wrong. And it fell to my lot 
to be in at the final adventure 
of this remarkable soul. Many 
months had elapsed since I 
had laughed with the Great 
Ones over their pole dilemma 
—months filled with arduous 
travel and good sport—and I 
was now hunting south of the 
Zambesi in the great Moron- 
gora Forest. Forcing a way up 
the north-east side, I came out 
one day on the exact plantation 
for which my friend, Jan Naar- 
den, had supplied the telephone 
posts, and hearing that he 
himself was in the vicinity, I 
made a further trip and came 
up with him on the banks of 
the Zambesi. 

A year and more had passed 
since our first meeting, and 
that year appeared to have 
aged him considerably. The 
hair was thinner and more 
straggly ; the step slower and, 
if possible, more shuffly; the 
mouth more tremulous than 
of old. 

“ Hullo!” said he, as I walked 
up to the grass house. ‘‘ Where 
have you sprung from ? ” 

** Down south,” said I, taking 
the thin hand he held out to 
me. “ How’s life? ” 

*“So-so. Nothing much doing 
at the moment. Come along 
in and have a drink.” 

“Been home lately?” I 
asked, as I took a glass of 
beer from the same old drink- 
boy. 

Jan Naarden shook his head. 
** No,” he replied very slowly. 
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“IT doubt if I—ever shall, 
again.” 

“Oh Lord!” I protested. 
“Why not order the coffin and 
have done with it!” 

“Tt isn’t that so much, and 
anyway the coffin doesn’t 
worry me because I shan’t 
have one. 

*“* No useless coffin enclosed 
his breast,’”’ he started lugub- 
riously, but paused for the 
attentions of the ubiquitous 
purveyor of drinks. “I’m a 
sick man,” he announced, as 
the boy retired again. 

“Sol gathered. I’m wonder- 
ing if it’s leprosy or cancer. 
You're hardly as cheery as a 
three-day-old corpse,” I re- 
marked. ‘“‘What’s the trouble?” 

“Strong depression in the 
financial market,” he groaned. 

I laughed. 

“That’s nothing to worry 
about. Be thankful you still 
have a market to depress,” I 
advised him. ‘ Mine died the 
day I set foot in this infernal 
country, and although I’m an 
unconquerable optimist, I fear 
there is no immediate hope of 
a resurrection.” 

“But you’re a young man,” 
he complained bitterly, as 
though it were something to 
be ashamed of. “ Wait until 
you are my age and have had 
my experience, you won’t be so 
infernally chirpy then.” 

“Tf youth is the price of 
your experience,”’ said I, some- 
what rattled, ‘thank God I’m 
still green!” And for a 
moment there was a pregnant 
silence between us. 

“IT hear you have been up 
to ‘——’ since I saw you 
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last,” he said suddenly, totally 
ignoring my pointed remark. 

“IT have,” said I shortly. 

** Hear anything ? ” 

** Lots.” 

** About me ? ” 

** About you.” 

** Anything to my credit?” 
casually. 

For a moment I looked him 
in the face. 

“Don’t be silly,” I grinned. 

A faint answering smile 
played about the corners of 
his bloodshot eyes, and gradu- 
ally spread over his face. Fin- 
ally, he chuckled delightedly. 

“The pole Odyssey, I take 
it?” 

** Correct, 
agreed. 

“Too easy,” was his only 
comment to that. And after 
a moment, ‘‘ You'll stay a day 
or two? Do!” he added, 
as I remained silent. “ We 
can have a rubber or two, 
then.” 

“How?” I asked quickly, 
easily falling to that bait. 

“There are two other chaps 


first time,” I 


across the river. They come 
over sometimes, and we've 
played cut-throat. We could 


have a rubber straight off,” he 
urged eagerly. 

“Good enough,” said I. 
“Send over for the other mer- 
chants,” and within a few 
minutes our signal fire wa 
answered by another one from 
across the Zambesi. 

“They'll be over in three- 
quarters of an hour,” asserted 
Jan Naarden as we walked 
back to the house. ‘“ What 
about your tent ? ” 

By the time I had fixed my 
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camp @ canoe was already 
nearing the shore, and pres- 
ently two fellows came up the 
bank and walked across the 
compound to where we were 
sitting. 

“This is M‘Gregor,” intro- 
duced Jan Naarden, as a short, 
stout, red-faced Scotsman en- 
tered the shade of the grass 
house, “and this other gentle- 
man is generally known as 
‘Steamer Sam,’ owing to the 
fact that he has been kicked 
off every——”’ 

“Now, Jan,” interrupted the 
individual referred to, “‘ don’t 
talk tripe!” And turning to 
me, ““My name’s Blatherton,” 
he explained, “but I’m not 
anything like as bad as the 
name would suggest.” 

“How do?” I asked, me- 
chanically gazing upon the ex- 
traordinary person of Mr 
Blatherton. 

He was an Englishman of 
possibly forty to forty - two 
years of age, and the most 
alresting thing I have ever 
encountered in the way of 
noses decorated the central 
portion of his face. At first 
glance I thought he was in- 
clined to be cross-eyed, but 
this phenomenon was caused, 
Irealised, by the violent optical 
antics necessary in order to 
see round the thing. His face 
was purple, and the nose con- 
formed to the prevailing colour 
Scheme. It was colossal, with- 
out form and utterly void. 
Cyrano de Bergerac would have 
committed suicide with such 
an obstruction. 

“No relation to Lewis 
Waller!” he snapped caustic- 
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ally, as I continued to gaze 
upon the monstrosity. And I 
have always regretted the 
laughter which laid me back 
helpless in my chair. 

The luck of the cut brought 
Jan Naarden and me into 
partnership against the other 
two, and throughout the after- 
noon we prospered mightily. 
Bluff was my partner’s strong 
suit, and it so happened that 
I invariably held the cards. 
Time and again they doubled, 
and I redoubled, and every 
time we scrambled through 
safely. It was prodigious, and 
throughout the long afternoon 
and evening the drink-boy was 
working overtime. The “dead 
men ” were arranged along the 
wall after the immemorial cus- 
tom of the country, and by 
five o’clock there was quite an 
imposing array. <A kindly Pro- 
vidence has issued me with a 
weak head, so that in the 
liquid department I was an 
exiremely poor performer. 

“* Coming over to the steamer 
to-night ?”’ asked Blatherton, 
as he shuffled the cards for 
the deal. 

“* What steamer ? ” I asked. 

“One of the river steamers. 
We always go aboard when 
one ties up near our place. 
Have a bit of a cheer-o, you 
know,” he explained. 

‘““Sounds all right,’ I re- 
marked. ‘‘ What boat is it?” 
“The Ajaz. Due in——” 

** The what?” almost 
screamed Jan Naarden, spring- 
ing to his feet. 

For a moment we 
astounded. 

“The what?” he repeated, 
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viciously shaking Blatherton’s 
arm. ‘‘ What did you say ? ” 

“TIT said the Ajaz,” mur- 
mured Blatherton in a hurt 
voice. “‘ What the devil’s the 
matter with you?” he added 
crossly. ‘Sit down!” 

Jan Naarden continued to 
gaze vacantly around the table, 
and then collapsed into his 
chair like a pricked bladder. 
His lower lip was trembling 
violently, and his fingers lock- 
ing and unlocking spasmod- 
ically. He looked as though 
he were on the verge of a fit, 
and for a second I glanced 
apprehensively towards the 
other men. 

“What the devil’s the mat- 
ter?” breathed Blatherton 
again. “‘ What’s struck him ? ” 
And as he spoke, the bloodshot 
eyes of Jan Naarden searched 
my face. 

** He’s 
half-moaned. 
again.” 

“What do you mean, ex- 
actly?” I asked. ‘“‘ What’s 
the matter? Who's slipped 
you?” 

Jan Naarden opened his 
mouth to reply, but before ever 
he could speak, the thin wail 
of a steamer’s siren came whin- 
ing across the river. 

Everyone jumped to his 
feet and rushed outside, and 
there, over the tops of the 
ten-feet reeds, three miles away 
on the opposite side of the 
river, the yellow funnel of a 
steamer was plainly visible. 

“There she is!” exclaimed 
Blatherton, and as we looked 
a thin white feather of steam 
curled from the back of her 


he 
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slipped me!” 
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smoke stack. A moment later 
the lugubrious howl of the 
siren came drifting over the 
water to die away among the 
hills at our back. 

“You swine!” raved Jan 
Naarden, shaking his fist in 
the direction of the distant 
steamer. “‘ Oh, you swine!” 

Turning swiftly, I studied 
the man with a growing con- 
cern. His face was convulsed 
with rage. He seemed utterly 
beyond himself, and his clothes, 
flapping and shivering against 
his gaunt body, added an eeri- 
ness to an appearance that 
was already little short of 
uncanny. 

** Come inside,” said I, taking 
him firmly by the arm. “ You 
can’t make an exhibition of 
yourself here in front of the 
boys,” and half-leading, half- 
dragging the man, I at length 
got him inside the house. 

“* He’s got my ship,” he kept 
shouting. ‘“He’s stolen my 
ship! I want my ship!” 

“Shut up and drink this,” 
said I tersely, thrusting a 
brandy-and-soda to his working 
mouth. I was getting rather 
tired of him. 

In two gulps the drink was 
finished, and if it had no 
other effect, it certainly served 
to calm him down considerably. 
For quite five minutes he sat 
silently staring at the table 
top. Then— 

“IT want my ship,” he an- 
nounced quite quietly. ‘‘ He's 
stolen it!” 

“Who's stolen it ? ” I asked. 

“That swine Silitass.”’ 

** Who’s Silitass ? ” 

“The captain.” 
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“Talk sense!” said I irri- 
tably. ‘“‘ Captains don’t steal 
their steamers.” 

“I tell—you—the Ajax—is 
—mine,” he repeated, very 
slowly and distinctly. ‘ And 
I want her. What d’you think 
I’m stuck here for, eh?” he 
asked suddenly. ‘I’ve been 
trying to get hold of her for 
the last three months, but 
every time he passes he ties 
up across the river. He won’t 
come to this camp. He’s a 
pirate, that’s what he is! Tak- 
ing all the freight and passage 
money and not sending me a 
single penny ! How d’you think 
I can live?” And thumping 
the table, he sprang to his 
feet again. 

“'He’s quite right there,” 
put in Blatherton, who had 
heard the tirade. “I was 
aboard the Ajawx last time she 
went up, and Silitass laughed 
then about the way he was 
dishing Jan Naarden.”’ 

“You mean to say that he 
does own the boat ? ’’ I asked. 

“‘ Of course I own the boat,” 
put in Jan Naarden. “ Every- 
body knows that!” 

“TIT don’t know,” replied 
Blatherton, answering my ques- 
tion and taking no notice of 
the interruption. ‘‘ It certainly 
looks like it, though, doesn’t 
it 1 > 

“God in heaven, fool! I 
can prove it. I’ve got the 
papers,” thundered Jan Naar- 
den, irritated beyond measure 
by our talking across him. 

“Produce ’em,” said I shortly, 
and produce them he did, then 
and there. 

It was a Portuguese docu- 
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ment, and he read it out to 
us in English. There were 
many stamps affixed to it, and 
at the end of the reading 
there was no doubt in my 
mind, or in any of the others, 
that Jan Naarden owned the 
river steamer Ajax. Once that 
fact was established we soon 
saw his side of the question, 
and before very long he had 
enlisted our sympathy in his 
hard luck. From that to help- 
ing him regain the boat was 
but a very short step, and 
before darkness fell we had 
sworn to capture the Ajaw for 
him, or know the reason why. 

Looking back now it seems 
incredible that we should ever 
have embarked on such an 
enterprise, but I suppose it 
was the old concomitance of 
time, place, and opportunity, 
added to the fact that we were 
all wanderers, and all open to 
any excitement that happened 
along. 

By seven o’clock we were 
afloat, packed in a contraption 
which Jan Naarden termed a 
house-boat. It was an ordinary 
ship’s life-boat with a rough 
cabin, built of match-boarding, 
erected amidships. A _ hurri- 
cane lamp swung suspended 
from the roof by a piece of 
string, and in these romantic 
surroundings we lay and lis- 
tened to the regular splash of 
our eight paddles as they fer- 
ried us across the river to our 
unsuspecting prey. At ten min- 
utes past nine we hove in 
sight of her. Fortunately for 
us there was no moon to give 
the alarm, but we could see 
the black hulk of her lying sil- 
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houetted against the  star- 
spangled sky. Several lights 
twinkled gaily along her length 
and were reflected in the turgid 
waters of the river. 

Silently the house-boat was 
brought alongside. I don’t 
think I’ve ever been so excited 
in my life as I was during 
those few moments, crouched 
in the darkness of the cabin, 
waiting for the bump that 
would announce our ailrival. 
As she touched the _ boys 
dropped their paddles and 
grappled the low side of the 
steamer. 

“Now!” I breathed, and in 
@ moment we were swarming 
up and over the side. 

Nobody was on watch. And 
the well-deck was empty. Up 
the companion, across the deck, 
and round the narrow prome- 
nade we raced, and at the corner 
of the tiny dining - saloon 
crashed into Captain Silitass 
himself. It was the work of 
but a moment to gather him 
up, and in another moment 
we were all in the saloon. 
Silitass, a half-bred Dutchman, 
was positively scared out of his 
life while we were half-drunk 
with the excitement of the 
last dash. 

“Victory!” I gasped, as I 
fell back into one of the rickety 
plush chairs. And behind the 
blue mountain of his nose 
Blatherton smiled his agree- 
ment. 

“What next?” asked he, 
and we all turned to Jan 
Naarden for orders. 

“Over the river with her,” 
he roared. ‘Quick! While 
the going’s good ! ” 


“Come on, then,” cried 
Blatherton to me. “ Let’s go 
and see the fires.” 

Nothing loth, I raced after 
him down the well-deck where 
the furnaces were situated, and 
the very first intimation that 
the crew received of any un- 
toward happening coincided ex- 
actly with our volcanic entrance 
into the stokehold. 

“Fires! Fires!” we yelled, 
and before the stokers had time 
to grasp the situation, the place 
was a miniature inferno. 

**What about the pressure ? ” 
I asked suddenly. ‘‘ We don’t 
want to blow the thing up.” 
But before he could answer the 
telephone bell rang. 

** Ay, ay, sir,” asked Blather- 
ton facetiously into the mouth- 
piece, but the next second his 
jaw fell. 

“Clear out!” he yelled as 
he sprang away. “Half the 
Portuguese army are aboard !” 

Up the steps we raced, and 
turning into the port alley- 
way stopped dead, as the vision 
of a long line of armed troops 
met out eyes. 

“Other side,” whispered 
Blatherton, and we wheeled 
and dashed back along the 
starboard side into the little 
saloon. 

Banging the door behind me, 
I turned—to encounter the 
dapper little figure of a Portu- 
guese commandant, standing 
hand on sword by the table, 
and evidently in supreme com- 
mand of the situation. He 
took the wind completely out 
of our sails, and as I could 
think of nothing to say that 
seemed worth saying, I held 
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my peace and sat down. 
Blatherton followed suit, and 
the silence that fell between us 
was one of the longest and 
most painful I have ever en- 
dured. It seemed to me that 
I had outlived my sphere of 
usefulness, and that whatever 
followed. was the very private 
business of Jan Naarden, and 
very assuredly no concern of 
mine. Apparently, Blatherton 
thought the same and moreover 
had the courage of his convic- 
tions, for his was the first 
voice to break the tomb-like 
silence. 

“Well, good-night, every- 
body,” he remarked. “I’m 
going back to my camp.” But 
as he opened the door, two 
armed police closed up across 
the threshold. 

For a moment I thought he 
was going to rush them, but 
in the end he thought better of 
it and closing the door softly, 
turned back into the room. 

“Now then, what about 
it?” he asked pugnaciously, 
and the spell was broken. 

The little Commandant 
rattled his scabbard and sat 
down, I hitched my chair for- 
ward, and Jan Naarden helped 
himself to a drink. M‘Gregor 
maintained the strong silent 
man attitude that had been 
his since the beginning. 

“Gentlemen,” began the 
Commandant in very fair Eng- 
lish, “why all—this?” and 
he waved a hand vaguely round 
the room. 

“* My ship,” said Jan Naarden 
uncompromisingly. ‘‘ My ship. 
I want it. Remember you are 
on English soil.” 
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“In Portuguese waters,” 
lisped the Commandant, toler- 
ably certain of his ground. 

“My ship,” roared Jan, ap- 
parently intent on scaring the 
Portuguese. 

The Commandant rose and 
went to the door. There was a 
whispered order, and in a few 
minutes Captain Silitass was 
ushered into the room. 

“Swine!” hissed Jan Naar- 
den as he saw the captain 
cross the threshold. 

** Whose ship is this ? ” asked 
the Commandant. 


“One-third mine. One-third 
his,” pointing to Jan Naarden. 
‘And one-third——” and he 


mentioned another name which 
I have forgotten. 

‘* Liar ! ’ screamed Jan Naar- 
den. “Liar, and son of a liar. 
You know nothing about it!” 

“Show him your papers,” I 
interrupted. “The one you 
showed us,” 

“*T won’t,” heroared. ‘“‘ This 
is my ship. I’m going to take 
it across to my camp.” 

“Softly, sefior,” advised the 
little Commandant. “You 
must prove your words. Where 
are the ship’s papers ? ” 

Silitass handed a bundle of 
official-looking papers across 
the table. There was a trucu- 
lent light in his eye, which gave 
me the impression that he was 
bluffing. 

** Liar,” put in Jan Naarden 
casually, as he helped himself 
to another drink of the ship’s 
whisky. 

Swiftly the Commandant 
raced through the papers, and 
then threw them on the table. 
“ Useless,” said he tersely. 
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“Doesn’t say anything about 
it.” 

“* He’s a liar,” observed Jan 
Naarden, as though that were 
the chorus of his song. ‘‘ The 
ship, I tell you, is mine.” 

The Commandant scratched 
his head, and looked from one 
to the other. 

**He’s a liar,” intoned Jan 
Naarden, taking advantage of 
the silence. 

“Don’t keep saying that!” 
spat out the little Commandant 
iritably. ‘I want to think.” 

“But how does all this affect 
you?” I asked. ‘Why all 
the troops and the cannon ? ” 

“‘T haven’t got any cannons,” 
he replied hotly. ‘“‘And I’m 
here to keep the peace.” 

“Then get off the ship and 
let me go,” advised Jan Naar- 
den. ‘It’s mine!” 

“ That’s what I don’t see.” 

“* But I’ve told you.” 

“But you can’t prove it.” 

“Nor can he,” shot out Jan 
Naarden. “The liar!” he 
added hastily, as though he 
had missed a chance. 

“Very well,” said the Com- 
mandant at last, with the air 
of arriving at a sudden decision. 
** Write me a letter, duly sworn 
and witnessed by these gentle- 
men, that the boat is yours, 
and you can take it to—to 
hell if you like.” 

“That’s the idea,” said I, 
thinking the matter settled. 
**'Where’s some paper ? ” 

“T won’t sign anything,” 
cried Jan Naarden, throwing the 
whole negotiations back to the 
point where they had started. 

“He daren’t,”’ shouted Cap- 
tain Silitass triumphantly. 
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“You won't?” I asked in- 
credulously. 

“TIT won’t, and that’s flat,” 
said he obstinately. 

“Then the boat stays here,” 
decided the Commandant, rising 
to his feet. ‘* And the troops,” 
he added. 

“In that case, I’m off to 
bed,” I observed. “TI don’t 
intend sitting here all night.” 

“Nor do I,” agreed Blather- 
ton. And he too rose. 

“That’s right,’ said Jan 
Naarden bitterly. ‘“‘ Leave me 
to it.” 

*“You’ve got the remedy in 
your own hands,” I told him. 
“Sign the document and we'll 
go across in the ship.” 

“T won't.” 

“Then don’t,” I laughed. 
“But I’m going home,” and 
turning to the Commandant, 
I bade him a pleasant good- 
evening. 

For one moment I thought 
he was going to stop me, but 
he apparently thought better 
of it, and Blatherton and I 
walked along the deck, past 
the troops, and scrambled into 
our boat. 

** Where’s 


M‘Gregor?” I 
asked, for I thought he had 
followed us. 

Blatherton shrugged. 

“Let him stay,” he said 


offhandedly. ‘‘ Personally, I 
doubt if the boat is Jan Naar- 
den’s.” 

“Do you?” I asked curi- 
ously, and for the first time 
a doubt crossed my own mind. 
“Jan Naarden is an awfully 
slippery customer,” I muttered, 
remembering the pole Odyssey. 

“Let ’em fight it out,” 
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growled Blatherton, dismissing 
the subject from his mind. 
“Tl come over and stay the 
night with you at your camp, 
and to-morrow we'll see what 
happens.” 

“Good enough,” I agreed, 
and the house-boat sheered off 
on her trip to the far side. 

It must have been about 
seven o'clock next morning 
when I awoke to a violent 
shaking. 

“What the——’ I began 
iritably, but stopped as I 
saw the mountain of nose 
leaning over me. 

“She’s coming!” 
Blatherton. 

“Eh?” I asked. 
coming ? ”’ 

“The boat! The Ajax!” 

For a moment I failed to 
grasp the situation, but while 


cried 


** Who’s 


I struggled, the loud yelp of 
a siren shattered the silence 


of the camp. In a flash I 
understood. 

“ By Jingo!” I cried, “she’s 
here!” And jumping out of 
bed I rushed to the door close 
on Blatherton’s heels. 

Not three hundred yards 
from the shore was the Ajaz. 
Her funnel was belching smoke, 
and her stern wheel thrashed 
the water into a lather of 
spume. As she swept up the 
channel our boys broke into 
a@ chorus of cheers, and were 
answered by a triumphant blast 
of the siren. From where we 
Stood we could hear the clatter 
and plonk of her ancient en- 
gines, and see two figures mov- 
ing on her bridge. 

“They’re mighty close in,” 
remarked Blatherton suddenly ; 
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and almost before the words 
were out of his mouth there 
was @ Sickening, grinding crash, 
and the Aja# shivered all over 
her length, and stopped dead. 

““She’s aground. They’ve 
beached her,” yelled Blather- 
ton. And I dashed after him 
to the canoe. 

In two or three minutes we 
were alongside. There was a 
fearful racket on the bridge 
where Jan Naarden and M‘Gre- 
gor were cursing each other at 
the top of their voices. 

‘You damn fool ! ” we heard. 
“You wouldn’t let me bring 
her in myself, and now you’ve 
run her aground. And serve 
you damn well right. I’m 
through!” And, purple with 
rage, M‘Gregor stamped down 
the companion on to the well- 
deck. 

Jan Naarden swore and raved 
and cursed until he collapsed, 
and sitting down on the hatch, 
burst into tears and cried like 
a child. He was in a pitiable 
state by the time we got him 
back to the house. Towards 
four o’clock he was delirious, 
and was raving about all 
manner of things. 

‘“‘Can’t we do anything ? ” I 
asked of Blatherton, who 
seemed to know a lot about 
steamers. 

“No,” said he. “She'll 
break in half before to-morrow. 
Her stern is hanging over deep 
water, and all the weight is 
aft in these stern-wheelers. It’s 
quite hopeless.” 

“What are we going to do 
with him ? ” I asked anxiously, 
nodding towards the bed. 

Blatherton pursed his lips, 
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and stared for a while at the 
unconscious figure of Jan Naar- 
den. 

** God knows,” he said slowly. 
“*T doubt if he’ll weather it.” 

“‘Tt’s an awful responsibility 
for us,” I muttered. 

“I can’t think why he did 
it. You see from what he’s 
said in his ravings, and M‘Gregor 
has told us occurred over there, 
there is no doubt that the ship 
wasn’t his. I can’t see what 
he wanted the thing for—why 
he lied to us.” 

“Nor I,” I agreed. “ His 
mind, from the little I know of 
him, undoubtedly worked in 
queer circles. He saw, or 
thought he saw, some way of 
making money out of it. You 
see he signed the document 
accepting all responsibility for 
her, and the fact that he’s 
been drinking all night won’t 
affect his legal responsibilities. 
What’s the thing worth ? ” 

“Not more than a couple of 
thousand, I should say.” 

“Tf Silitass proves to be 
right, then, he will still owe 
fourteen hundred pounds or 
so. I doubt if he could meet 
it,” said I, remembering what 
I had heard up north. 

When night fell the Ajax 
was still intact, though sagging 
badly. At six o’clock next 
morning loud reports came from 
the river, and rushing outside 
we saw the rails were snapping 
under the tension, and the 
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plates buckling like so much 
paper along her side. Came a 
single and louder report from 
somewhere at the back of us. 
For one instant I felt cold all 
over, and my eye sought 
Blatherton’s, anxiously. No 
word passed between us but, 
turning swiftly, we fled like 
hares back to the grass house 
and met M‘Gregor, white-faced 
and indignant, on the threshold. 

“Dead, by God! Shot him- 
self,” he cried shakily. ‘“‘ The 
fool!” 

One glance was sufficient. 
Jan Naarden was past all 
human aid. 

** God rest his soul,” breathed 
Blatherton reverently. ‘‘ But 
I daresay he chose the wiser 
course,” he added, more prac- 
tically, a moment later. And 
by some queer twist of imagina- 
tion, into my mind flashed a 
vision of Mrs Commissioner 
as she had sat in the crimson- 
shaded candle-light, hotly de- 
nouncing this same poor clay 
that lay stretched on his bed 
in the peace of death. “ And 
she’ll never be paid her two 
hundred now,” I thought. 

The next day we laid Jan 
Naarden in his nameless grave, 
deep in the hot soil of the 
country that had made him 
what he was ; and if the hyenas 
let him rest, he still sleeps in 
the bank of that great river 
upon whose bosom he staked 
his last throw—and lost. 





GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. 


BY CHARLES WHIBLEY. 


In*this*month falls the two 
hundredth birthday of ‘ Gulli- 
ver’s Travels.’ It was given 
to the world on 28th October 
1726, and it has not yet lost 
its shining youth. It did not 
come unheralded from the press. 
As Swift had been a long time 
about the writing of it, so he 
had not scrupled to whet the 
curiosity of his friends. Even 
when it was finished—there is 
evidence that the book was 
partially written before 1720 
—he still kept it in a drawer 
and pondered over it. He 
seems to have used it as a com- 
mon subject of his talk. As 


early as 1st January 1721-22, 
Bolingbroke was making an 


eager demand for it. ‘‘I long 
to see your ‘Travels,’” he 
wrote, “for, take it as you 
will, I do not retract what I 
said, and I will undertake to 
find, in two pages of your 
bagatelles, more good sense, 
useful knowledge, and true re- 
ligion than you can show me 
in the works of nineteen or 
twenty of the profound divines 
and philosophers of the age.” 
A few months later Esther 
Vanhomrigh betrays an inti- 
mate knowledge of her friend’s 
masterpiece. She has been to 
a party at a great lady’s, and 
she wishes that he, too, had 
been there. The audience 
seemed to her a creation of the 
lady’s own, “they were so 


very obsequious. Their forms 
and gestures were very like 
those of baboons and monkeys ; 
they all grinned and chattered 
at the same time, and that of 
things I did not understand. 
The rooms being hung with 
arras, in which were trees well 
described, just as I was con- 
sidering their beauty, and wish- 
ing myself in the country with 
—, one of these animals 
snatched my fan, and was so 
pleased with me, that it seized 
me with such a panic that I 
apprehended nothing less than 
being carried up to the top 
of the house and served as a 
friend of yours was.” The 
allusion to the mishap of Gulli- 
ver, who was carried off to the 
roof of the king’s palace in 
Brobdingnag, is‘ plain for all 
to see. 

Whether the Yahoos of 
Twickenham — Pope and his 
friends—had read the manu- 
script of ‘ Gulliver’s Travels ’ or 
not we have no means of 
knowing. Even in moments of 
professed ignorance, they betray 
a guilty knowledge of the book, 
but their habit of mystification 
does but increase our doubt. 
The book is the subject of 
common talk. ‘ Your travels 
I hear much of,” says Pope 
in September 1725. Two 
months earlier Bolingbroke dis- 
cusses with Swift his friend’s 
“travels into those countries 
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of pigmies from whence he 
imports a cargo I value at a 
higher rate than that of the 
richest galleon.”” Nor can 
Sheridan, already admitted into 
the secret, manage to hold his 
tongue, and is the first of 
many to deplore the Yahoos. 
He is finely rapped over the 
knuckles for his pains. ‘Sit 
down and be quiet,” Swift 
writes to him on 11th Sep- 
tember 1725, “‘and mind your 
own business, as you should 
do, and contract your friend- 
ships, and expect no more from 
men than such an animal is 
capable of, and you will every 
day find my description of 
Yahoos more resembling.” 

At last Swift confegses to 
Pope that the work, so long 
held back, is ready for the 
press. “I have employed my 
time,’’ writes the author to his 
expectant friend, “ besides 
ditching, in finishing, correct- 
ing, and amending my ‘ Travels’ 
in four parts complete, newly 
augmented, and intended for 
the press, when the world shall 
deserve them, or, rather, when 
a printer shall be found brave 
enough to venture his ears.” 
And that Swift and his friends 
apprehended danger is quite 
evident. Swift had no illusion 
about the risk he ran. He had 
paid far too dearly for the 
indiscretion of ‘The Tale of a 
Tub ’ to believe either that he 
could conceal himself behind 
a line of his writing, or that 
he would be granted freedom 
of criticism by an indulgent 
world. And from those who 
were at the pains to discover 


Street. 


the real meaning of the 
‘Travels’ their purpose could 
not be concealed. They who 
wanted preferment were wise, 
two hundred years ago, if 
they said and wrote nothing 
about public affairs, and those 
for whom the impulse of free 
discourse was irresistible, were 
forced to take refuge in alle- 
gory. So Swift, whose conduct 
was often no less freakishly 
ironical than his method of 
writing, discussed his ‘ Travels ’ 
with his friends, and when the 
moment of publication came 
hid himself behind disguised 


nogmes and trusty messengers. 


On 8th August 1726 one 
Richard Sympson, a name 
chosen at hazard, addressed a 
letter to Mr Motte, who carried 
on the craft of publishing at 
Middle Temple Gate in Fleet 
** Richard Sympson,” 
with the candour we should 
expect of him, informs Mr 
Motte that some years ago his 
cousin, Mr Samuel Gulliver, 
entrusted him with his book 
of travels, which had been cut 
down by judicious editors to 
one quarter of their original 
length. These travels Richard 
Sympson, so he says, has 
shown to many persons of 
judgment and distinction, who 
are confident that they will 
sell well. With laudable hon- 
esty he warns the excellent 
Motte that the ‘ Travels’ are 
a little satirical in one or two 
places, but he is assured that 
they will give no offence. And 
then Sympson comes down to 
the plain level of commerce. 
Having confessed that the good 
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report he has received of Motte 
persuades him to put so great 
a trust in him, he makes his 
business-like demand in these 
terms: “As the printing of 
these ‘ Travels’ will probably 
be of great value to you, s0, 
as manager for my friend and 
cousin, I expect you will give 
a due consideration for it, 
because I know the author 
intends the profit for the use 
of poor seamen, and I am 
advised to say [it was Pope 
who advised him] that two 
hundred pounds_is the least 
sum I will receive on his 
account ; but if it shall happen 
that the sale will not answer, 
as I expect and believe, then 
whatever shall be thought too 
much, even upon your own 
word, shall be duly repaid.” 
In answer to this letter, which 
put the affair upon a business 
foot, the fortunate Motte agreed 
“that the book shall be pub- 
lished within a month after I 
receive the copy, and, if the 
success will allow it, I will 
punctually pay the money you 
require in six months. I shall 
thankfully embrace the offer.” 
It was in this wise that 
‘Gulliver’s Travels ’ came into 
the world. The ingenious Motte 
pretended that he knew noth- 
ing about the authorship of 
the work which brought him 
th e. He received 
the copy, he told Pope, “he 
knew not from whence, nor 
from whom, dropped at his 
house in the dark, from a 
hackney coach.” But his un- 
certainty, if ever it existed, 
did not last long. Within a 


year Swift was writing to Motte 
in his own name, concerning 
the illustration of his ‘ Travels,’ 
and the last rag was torn 
from the bogey of mystifica- 


tion. 
Meanwhile, the book had ey 


published, and had taken the 
town by storm. The letters 
which poured in upon Swift 
in his Irish home must have 
given pleasure even to his hard 
heart. The world, which he 
despised, and despising had 
trounced, repaid his onslaught 
upon it with a universal chorus 
of approval. It was Arbuthnot 
who sent him the first and 
wisest account of his triumph 
—Arbuthnot who, just a year 
before the book’s appearance, 
offered to print the book with 
his own hands. ‘ As for your 
book,” he had written on 17th 
October 1725, ‘‘ of which I have 
framed to myself such an idea 
that I am persuaded there is 
no doing any good upon man- 
kind without it, I will set the 
letters myself rather than that 
it should not be published.” 
And when the book came into 
his ken, he suffered no dis- 
appointment. “I will make 
over all my property to you,” 
said he, ‘‘for the property of 
‘Gulliver’s Travels,’ which, I 
believe, will have as great a 
run as John Bunyan. Gulliver 
is a happy man that at his 
age can write such a merry 
work.” The same warm friend 
assured him that Gulliver was 
in everybody’s hand, and then 
collected precisely the sort of 
anecdotes which would soothe 
the author’s vanity. “ Lord 
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Scarborough, who is no in- 
ventor of stories,” he wrote, 
“told me that he fell in com- 
pany with the master of a 
ship, who told him that he 
was very well acquainted with 
Gulliver, but that the printer 
had mistaken that he lived in 
Wapping, not in Rotherhithe. 
I lent the book to an old gentle- 
man, who went immediately 
to his map to search for Lilli- 
put.” Thus early was Swift’s 
gift of verisimilitude recognised, 
and he capped the stories of 
his friends with a story of his 
own. ‘A bishop here,’’ wrote 
Swift to Pope, ‘“‘ said the book 
was full of improbable lies, and 
for his part he hardly believed 
a word of it.” I should like 
to believe the story, but its 
ascription to a bishop makes 
it suspect. 

Pope and Gay followed hard 
upon the trail of Arbuthnot. 
With their usual love of mys- 
tery, they affect to know noth- 
ing of its authorship, hint that, 
though everybody ascribes it 
to him, they may be talking 
of a book which he has never 
seen, and offer to send him 
a copy over to Ireland. Swift 
plays the part of ignorance 
with equal zest, and declares 
that had not the book been 
sent to him, he would not 
have found out the meaning 
of their letter. But when this 

interchange of modesty with 
alTrogance iS Over, we alrive 
at the truth, and discover from 
Pope and Gay’s letter that no 
book ever made so speedy a 
hit as ‘ Gulliver’s Travels.’ It 
has been the conversation of 
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the whole town ever since the 
day it was published; the 
whole impression was sold out 
in a week, and ‘nothing is 
more diverting than to hear 
the different opinions people 
give of it, though all agree in 
liking it extremely.” Already 
it is read everywhere, from the 
Cabinet Council to the nursery, 
and it is agreed in the Cabinet 
Council, not in the nursery, 
that the satire on general soci- 
eties of men is too severe. In 
brief, “‘it has passed Lords 
and Commons, nemine con- 
tradicente ; and the whole town, 
men, women, and children, 
are full of it.’’ Here and there, 
it is true, Swift heard of a 
Minister who had taken offence, 
but Swift’s wit caused resent- 
ment to very few, even at 
Court. When Arbuthnot saw 
the Princess, “‘ she was reading 
Gulliver, and was just come 
to the passage of the hobbling 
Prince, which she laughed at,” 
a mark of great compliance in a 
princess who finds her husband 
ridiculed. The first of the 
great ladies to display a know- 
ledge of Gulliver was Mrs 
Howard;-who, in a letter dated 
21st November, signed herself, 
appropriately, Sieve Yahoo, and 
wondered whether the Big 
Endians or the Lesser Endians 
ever differed in opinion about 
the breaking of eggs. Swift 
replies to her letter with an 
expected solemnity, and assures 
her that “he continued four 
days at a loss for her meaning, 
till a bookseller sent him the 
travels of one Captain Gulliver, 
who proved a very good ex- 
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plainer.”” Thus the comedy 
was kept up, while the fame 
of Gulliver grew on either side 
the Channel. Lady Boling- 
broke, while promi 

Swift some fans, the work of 
his countrymen, upon which 
the adventures of his truthful 
traveller were all depicted, as- 
sures him that the news of a 
translation of Gulliver into 
French gives her great satis- 
faction. ‘‘Since my sojourn 
” she says, “has 
redoubled my friendship for 
my own country and my com- 
patriots, I am delighted that 
they can share the pleasure 
which this good Mr Gulliver 
has given me, and profit by 
his discoveries.” 

In the chorus of praise which 
greeted the appearance of ‘ Gul- 
liver’s Travels there was but 
one dissentient voice—the voice 
of the Ab j who 
condescended to translate the 
book into French. He was 
kind enough to accompany his 
translation with a preface, in 
which he put Swift severely 
in his place, far below that 
held by the illustrious Abbé 
himself, and explained to his 
countrymen how poor a work 
it was which he was giving 
them. Indeed, he confesses 
that he had but one end 
in turning ‘ Gulliver’s Travels ’ 
into French—the desire to per- 
fect himself in the English 
tongue, which was beginning 
to be fashionable in Paris. 
Whether he attained this end 
I do not know. His criticism 
of the fiction which he subdued 
to his own language is certainly 





unexpected. He assures us 
that the first thirty pages gave 
him no _ pleasure. * The 
arrival of Gulliver in the Empire 
of Lilliput,” thus he wrote, 
*‘ the description of this country 
and its inhabitants, who were 
only six inches high, the cir- 
cumstantial description of their 
sentiments, and their conduct 
towards a stranger, who for 
them was a giant—all this 
appeared to me cold and of 
mediocre merit, and made me 
fear that the whole work was 
in the same taste.” How- 
ever, when he came to the 
Houyhn isinterest quick- 
ened. Unlike the most of 
Swift’s critics, he found that, 
if the fiction here were bolder 
than elsewhere, the art and the 
wit of this part were the most 
brilliant. But not even the 
reasoning horses were able to 
modify his general condemna- 
tion. ‘* Nevertheless, I cannot 
hide from myself,’’ wrote the 
ingenuous Abbé, “ that I found 
many passages in the work of 
M. Swift, which are feeble and 
even very bad impenetrable 
allegories, insipid allusions, 
puerile details, trivial reflexions, 
low thoughts, tiresome repeti- 
tions, gross indecencies, flat 
pleasantries—in a word, all 
those things which, rendered 
literally in French, would have 
appeared indecent, pitiable, im- 
pertinent, would have revolted 
the good taste which reigns in 
France, would have covered me 
with confusion, and would in- 
fallibly have involved me in 
just reproaches, had I been 
feeble and imprudent enough 
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to expose them to the eyes of 
the public.” 

Worse than this, he saw 
plainiy that the book could not 
safely cross the Channel. ‘It 
is clear,” said he, “‘ that this 

k was not written for France 
but for England, and that that 
which it contains of direct 
satire has no reference to us. 
After that, I protest that if I 
had found in my author any 
piquant touches, the allusion in 
which seemed to me strongly 
marked and natural, and which 
would have appeared insulting 
to anybody in this country, I 
would have suppressed them 
without wavering, as I have 
cut away all that is gross and 
indecent.’”’ Why, then, if he 
held these views, did the in- 
trepid Abbé continue his work 
of translation? From sheer 
philanthropy, I suppose. “ For 
the rest,” this is his explana- 
tion, “‘I imagined myself cap- 
able of making good these de- 
fects, and to repair these 
losses .by the help of my 
imagination and by certain 
turns, which I would give to 
those things which displeased 
me.” 

He was a bold man, this 

bbé, but he was not bold 
nough to send his criticism to 
wift. Indeed, having proved 
himself a bully, he proved 
himself a coward also. In his 
second edition he suppressed 
the harsh words he had thrown 
at Gulliver, and in all humility 
presented his translation, in 
its harmless form, to the author. 
He sent with it an apology 
which no man, least of all 





[Oct. 
Swift, would have cared to 


accept. ‘I would have sent 
you the first edition,’ says he, 
“if I had not been obliged, 
for reasons which I cannot 
tell you, to insert in my preface 
@ passage which would not 
have pleased you, but which 
I wrote assuredly in my own 
despite.”’ It is not clear why 
he should not explain the reason 
of his strange conduct, and he 
made his case no better by 
confessing that in many pas- 
sages his translation was un- 
faithful. ‘“‘ That which pleases 
in England,” says he, “has 
not here the same charm.” 
And he adds that what he 
wanted was to give the French 
a book fit for their use, and to 
realise that ambition he be- 
came a free, inaccurate trans- 
lator. Swift, who, in spite of 
the Abbé’s care, had seen a 
copy of the first edition, had 
no difficulty in putting his critic 
in his place. He replied to him 
with a gentle irony which (let us 
hope) the Abbé’s vanity could 
not withstand. “For the most 
part,” he wrote, “ translators 
give excessive praise to the 
works which they translate, 
and imagine perhaps that their 
reputation depends after a 
fashion upon the authors whom 
they have chosen. But you 
are conscious of your strength, 
which puts you high above 
such precautions. Capable of 
correcting a bad book, a more 
difficult enterprise than com- 
posing a good one, you have 
not feared to give to the public 
the translation of a work which 
you pronounce full of indecen- 
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cies, follies, puerilities, &c.” 
And then Swift combats the 
Abbé’s argument that what is 
written for England may seem 
absurd in France. ‘‘ We agree,” 
says he, “that the taste of 
nations is not always the same, 
and yet we are persuaded to 
believe that good taste is the 
same everywhere, where there 
are men of wit, judgment, and 
knowledge. If, then, the book 
of ‘ Gulliver’ is intended only 
for the British Isles, this travel- 
ler must pass for a very poor 
writer. The same vices and 
the same follies reign every- 
where; at least in all the 
civilised countries of Europe ; 
and the author who writes 
only for a town, a province, a 
kingdom, or even for a country, 
deserves so little to be trans- 
lated that he does not deserve 
to be read.” 

How the Abbé Desfontaines 
endured the argument of one 
who was his intellectual supe- 
rior we do not know. Perhaps 
the triple brass of his self- 
Satisfaction was proof against 
attack. And then Swift pro- 
ceeds to explain in how high 


an esteem his book is held in 


England. ‘“ The partisans of 
Gulliver,’’ he retorts, ‘‘ who are 
very numerous among us, insist 
that his book will last as long 
as our language, because its 
merits do not depend upon 
certain modes or manners of 
thought, but upon a series of 
Observations upon the imper- 
fections, the follies, and the 
vices of mankind.” So he 


tells his translator roundly that 
the men of whom he speaks 


strongly disapprove of his criti- 
cism, that they regard the 
ship’s doctor as a serious author, 
who never departs from his 
gravity, who borrows no arti- 
fice, who does not pride him- 
self on the possession of wit, 
and who is contented to com- 
municate to the public, in a 
simple and ingenuous narra- 
tive, the adventures which came 
to him, and the things that 
he saw or heard during his 
voyages. Thus the controversy 
ended, and as it followed hard 
upon the first appearance of 
‘Gulliver’s Travels,’ it is worth 
recalling at this two hundredth 


anniversary. 
aH will have as great a run 


as John Bunyan,”’ said Arbuth- 
not with his usual clearness of 
vision. And the ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,’ when he wrote, was 
less than fifty years old. Yet 
it had already won the place 
in English literature which it 
still holds, and which it is 
destined to share with ‘ Gulli- 
ver’s Travels’ as long as the 
English tongue survives. There 
was, indeed, in ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe’ a nearer parallel to 
‘Gulliver’s Travels’ than the 
‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ but ‘ Rob- 
inson Crusoe’ was only a few 
years old, and Defoe was hardly 
worth mentioning as yet in 
polite company. For Swift, 
indeed, Defoe was no better 
than a Whiggish pamphleteer, 
to be classed with the infamous 
Tutchin. However, by a singu- 
lar irony, the two writers, hos- 
tile in thought and deed, have, 
each by a single book of adven- 
ture, kept the attention of the 
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same readers—children and wise 
men—for two hundred years, 
and, no friends in life, have after 
death been linked together in 
friendly rivalry. 

Pope told Swift, as soon as 
the book was published, that 
it was read everywhere from 
the nursery to the Cabinet 
Council, and the nursery it 
was that had the best of it. 
For the nursery greeted it 
with an implicit faith and a 
quick appreciation. It believed 
with a gay heart all that was 
told it. It did not look behind 
the fable for strange meanings 
and harsh satire. In the eyes 
of children it mattered not 
whether Gulliver was now the 
author or was now playing the 
part of the exiled Bolingbroke. 
They were as sure that the 
ingenious ship’s doctor was a 
real personage as was the 
master of a ship, already men- 
tioned, who told Lord Scar- 
borough that he was well ac- 
quainted with Gulliver, but 
that the printer had made a 
mistake in giving him to Rother- 
hithe, when he belonged to 
Wapping, or even as Swift 
himself pretended to be in 
his correspondence. Thackeray 
says that Swift ‘“‘enters the 
nursery with the tread and 
gaiety of an ogre.”” (He uses 
these words in commenting on 
Swift’s ‘Modest Proposal,’ 
which he did not understand.) 
And Thackeray was wrong. 
Swift is sure of a welcome in 
the nursery, at any rate, when 
he brings his ‘Travels’ 
with him. For to children 
‘Gulliver’s Travels’ is a fairy 
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tale, which asks not to be 
questioned, but to be en- 
joyed. What fun can be greater 
than to be introduced to a 
world in which all the men and 
women are pigmies, in which 
the smallest child among them 
would seem a giant! And 
then, how admirable an effect 
is produced by turning the 
telescope the right way up, and 
asking the children to look upon 
themselves aS among a race 
of giants! Moreover, Swift has 
precisely the style to convince 
readers of all ages of his 
credibility. His narrative pro- 
ceeds with a gentle dignity, 
which’ persuades even the waver- 
ing that it is the vehicle of 
facts. For Swift was as well 
skilled',as Defoe himself to 


‘surround the marvellous with 


an air of truth. The solemnity 
with which he makes his calcu- 
lations, and keeps his creations 
—small or large—to an exact 
scale, deceives the most vigi- 
lant. Indeed, he had an arith- 
metical mind, and he delights 
to increase or diminish the 
scale of his Brobdingnagians or 
Lilliputians with just that pre- 
cise accuracy of truth which 
captivates all children who love 
pretending. ; 

And so he became and re- 
mains a favourite of the nur- 
sery. He is read, or should be 
read, also, by ministers of the 
Cabinet Council, by politicians 
at large, by historians, and by 
critics, but for another reason. 
In his ‘ Travels ’ Swift chose~to 
explain, in veiled language, his 
opinions upon affairs in par- 
ticular, and his contempt for 
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mankind in general. He con- 
cealed his purpose in an allegory 
because, as I have said, he 
feared lest his printer might 
lose his ears, or lest he might 
stand in the pillory. But he 
hoped sincerely that a future 
generation might still preserve 
enough knowledge of his time 
to make his meaning plain.} 
Meanwhile, he set forth, in a 
letter written to Pope a year 
or more before the publica- 
tion of his ‘ Travels,’ the basis 
upon which his researches 
rested. The passage is familiar, 
and will bear repetition. “I 
have ever hated all nations, 
professions, and communities,”’ 
wrote Swift, ‘and all my love 
is towards individuals: for 
instance, I hate the sight of 
lawyers, but I love Counsellor 
Such-a-one and Judge Such-a- 
one: so with physicians—I 
will not speak of my own trade, 
—soldiers, English, Scotch, 
French, and the rest. But 
principally I hate and detest 
that animal called man, al- 
though I heartily love John, 
Peter, Thomas, and so forth. 
This is the system upon which 
I have governed myself many 
years, but do not tell, and so I 
shall go on till I have done with 
them. . . . Upon this great 
foundation of misanthropy, 
though not in Timon’s manner, 
the whole building of my 
‘Travels’ is erected, and I 
never will have peace of mind 
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till all men are of my opinion.” 
And then, in a moment of can- 
dour, he exclaims, “Oh! if 
the world had but a dozen 
Arbuthnots in it, I would burn 
my ‘ Travels.’ ” 

Swift’s great foundation, 
then, was what he called mis- 
anthropy, which was not so 
much misanthropy as a pas- 
sionate desire for the better- 
ment of mankind. And if we 
accept this definition, we shall 
see that Swift’s policy was con- 
structive always. The fierce 
ridicule of what he deemed 
base was destined to clear the 
ground for a comelier system. 
But while he condemned what 
he deemed a general wickedness, 
he criticised in closest detail 
the defects of his own country. 
When he first began to write 
his ‘Travels,’ the last years 
of Queen Anne were fresh in 
his memory. When he brought 
them to an end, he was living 
in Ireland and George I. was 
on the throne. It is at these 
two periods that his reflections 
are aimed. When Gulliver 
goes to Lilliput, his mind, or 
the mind of his creator, is fixed 
upon the intrigues which pre- 
ceded the Queen’s death, and 
which followed the hapless ad- 
venture of the old Pretender. 
It is easy, with the aid of Sir 
Charles Firth, to find the clue 
to the tale which Gulliver tells 
to the King of Lilliput. When 
we make up our minds that 





1 That his hope was not in vain is proved by the researches of Sir Charles 
Firth, whose lecture, delivered in 1919 before the British Academy, upon ‘‘ The 


Political Significance of ‘ Gulliver’s Travels, 


’” is the most luminous commentary 


upon Gulliver and upon Swift that we have. 
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Flimnap is Walpole, Flimnap 
who is allowed to cut a caper 
on the straight rope at least 
an inch higher than any lord 
in the Empire, that the silken 
threads, green, red, and blue, 
awarded to the courtiers who 
leaped over or crept under a 
stick with the greatest address, 
are the Orders of the Thistle, 
the Bath, and the Garter, the 
rest becomes clear. The great 
parties of Tramecksan and 
Slamecksan, the high heels and 
the low, are the Tories and 
Whigs in a thin disguise. The 
Big-endian and the Little- 
endian are Catholics and 
Protestants, and Mrs Howard’s 
pertinent question was never 
answered. “Many disputes 
have arisen here,” she wrote 
on 17th November 1726, 
“whether the Big-endian and 
the Lesser-endian ever differed 
in opinion about the breaking 
of eggs, whether they were 
either to be buttered or 
poached ? ” 

For a while in Lilliput it is 
Swift who speaks behind the 
mask of Gulliver, and then 
suddenly, for the purpose of 
the allegory, Gulliver is Boling- 
broke, the unhappy exile, and 
Blefuseu is France. As Boling- 
broke took refuge in France, 
after making a profitable peace 
with that country for England, 
so it was in Blefuscu that 
Gulliver sought safety. But, 
indeed, the parallels are many 
and exact. In Brobdingnag 
the comments of Gulliver are 
upon general policy, and the 
king of the giants is permitted 
to express his views, which are 
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the views of Swift, upon the 
government of England with 
great freedom. Swift, indeed, 
has made the King of Brob- 
dingnag into a scourge where- 
with to beat his own country- 
men, and he allows the amiable 
king to express his own opinion 
when he says that, after the 
answers he has extorted from 
Gulliver, he is convinced “the 
bulk of your natives to be the 
most pernicious race of little 
odious vermin that nature 
ever suffered to crawl upon 
the surface of the earth.” 
He is still speaking with his 
own voice when he admits that 
the learning most highly es- 
teemed by the giants, being 
wholly applied to the improve- 
ment of agriculture and the 
mechanical arts, would seem 
as little worth to us as the 
ideas, entities, abstractions, and 
transcendentals, which we prize 
ourselves, would seem to them. 
And clearly he accepts the 
conclusion of the King of Brob- 
dingnag that ‘‘ whoever could 
make two ears of corn or two 
blades of grass to grow upon 
a spot of ground where only 
one grew before, would deserve 
better of mankind, and do 
more essential service to his 
country than the whole race 
of politicians put together.” 

It is the fourth journey, the 
journey to the country of the 
Houyhnhnms, where the Yahoos 
were kept in a proper subjec- 
tion, that has given the greatest 
offence to those who refuse to 
understand the indignant satire 
of an honest man, who when he 
sees injustice and wickedness 
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wishes to correct them. Every 
commentator since Scott has 
echoed Scott’s reprobation with 
a varying violence. Thackeray, 
it will be remembered, advised 
the hooting of Swift. Too 
hastily these commentators con- 
cluded that the moral of the 
fable was that every horse 
was better than the best of 
men. So they wrapped them-~ 
selves up in a cloak of hypo- 
crisy, and, full of dreams of 
reform, cried aloud that an 
outrage had been committed 
upon the whole human race, 
which long since in its optimism 
had discovered that all was for 
the best in the best possible 
world. The commentators did: 
not understand Swift’s purpose : 
they did not know whom he 
meant by the Yahoos, and they 
believed, in their sensitiveness, 
that they and their brothers 
were being insulted. 

For Swift’s purpose was to 
paint, in the Yahoos, what he 
called ‘“‘the savage old Irish.” 
Sir Charles Firth, by comparing 
the words in which Swift 
describes the Yahoos with the 
words in which he sketches 
the old Irish, whose misery 
and filth appalled him, has 
made this purpose perfectly 
clear. The old Irish, says 
Swift, were “hewers of wood 
and drawers of water,’ poor 
wretches, who think themselves 
blessed “if they can obtain a 
hut worse than a squire’s dog- 
kennel and an acre of ground 
for a potato plantation.” Their 
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vice equalled their misery. 
“‘ The poorer sort of our natives, 
in all parts of this kingdom 
where the Irish do abound, live 
in the utmost ignorance, bar- 
barity, and poverty, giving 
themselves wholly up to idle- 
ness, nastiness, and thieving.” 
He was in doubt whether any- 
thing could be done “to reduce 
this uncultivated people from 
that idle, savage, beastly, thiev- 
ish manner of life, in which 
they continue sunk to a degree 
that it is almost impossible 
for a country gentleman to find 
a servant of human capacity, 
or the least tincture of natural 
honesty ; or who does not live 
among his own tenants in 
perpetual fear of having his 
plantations destroyed, his cattle 
stolen, and his goods pilfered.” + 

Such were the old Irish. 


Such also were the Yahoos,— 


closely modelled upon them by 
Swift. He described in the 
Yahoos “ the strange disposition 
to nastiness and dirt’ which 
he detected in those who lived 
about him in Ireland, the same 
desire to destroy cattle and 
crops. And he was not in- 
spired to this unpleasant task 
by any malice. He had a 
passion for reform, which too 
many of his critics have mis- 
taken for a mere love of bes- 
tiality. He painted horrors not 
to identify himself with them 
but in the vain hope that they 
might be abolished. He was 
not an Irishman. He was 
born in Ireland. by a mere 
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accident, and he bitterly re- 
sented that the children of 
parents living in Ireland were 
Trish, “while a thief trans- 
ported to Jamaica, and married 
to a battered Drury Lane 
hackney jade, should produce 
true Britons.” He had no 
reason to love Ireland, where 
he knew he was condemned 
to die like a rat in a hole. 
But he could not live in a 
country which he did not try 
to help. This man, who appears 
to many of his critics a savage 
monster, because he depicted 
for a good reason the monstrous 
savagery which he witnessed, 
was very pitiful. He was the 
best friend that the new Irish, 
whose cause he _ supported, 
ever had. And if he could not 
improve the state of the old 
Trish, that was because he 
feared them to be beyond the 
reach of help. He could but 
describe them, and hope that 
a knowledge of their state 
might some day make improve- 
ment possible. 

The cheerful ‘optimists who 
pretend a faith in progress and 
perfectibility, were and are 
ashamed at the mere thought 
of the Yahoos. But there are 
far more and fiercer Yahoos in 
this present world than ever 
were dreamt of by Swift. Ours 
may, indeed, be called the 





Yahoos’ golden age. In the 
last few years the old Irish 
have proved themselves as 
active as ever by an orgy of 
theft, arson, and murder. But 
compared with the Yahoos of 
Russia, all others seem to be 
endowed with the reason and 
virtue of the Houyhnhnms. 
Within a few years 40,000,000 
Russian men and women per- 
ished of disease and starvation, 
merely that the jealousy, malice, 
and pedantry of Lenin and his 
friends might be properly flat- 
tered. And that other mon- 
ster, lately deceased, the head 
of the Tcheka, the man with 
the name which can be neither 
spelt nor pronounced, but which 
has in it a D and a Z—he has 
done his best that murder and 
torture should keep pace with 
the starvation and disease. 
What would Swift have thought 
of them? He would have been 
too kind had he compared them 
with hyenas or rattlesnakes. 
Indeed, the world has grown 
only worse since Swift preached 
his sermon to the text that 
man was not animal rationale 
but only rationis capax, and if 
only at this two- hundredth 
anniversary there were a Swift 
among us, he might write 
such a volume of travels as 
would turn the respectable 
sentimentalists green with fear. 
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FROM THE OUTPOSTS. 


MALWAL. 


My first meeting with Malwal 
was entirely due to the wander- 
ings of a herd of elephants. I 
had come up to them late one 
evening when it was too dark to 
shoot, and being full of zeal in 
those days, had slept on their 
tracks, and started off after 
them at 3 A.M. the next morning. 

They led me through miles 
of forest, and more than once 
did Wol the policeman, who 
afterwards became my staunch 
friend in many a long trek, ex- 
postulate, saying the elephants 
were leading us into a far 
country. 

I was new to the Bahr-el- 
Ghazal in those days, under- 
standing neither its politics 
nor its language. The spoor of 
the elephants was clear, and 
that was good enough for me. 
So I pushed on, paying little 
attention to Wol’s mutterings 
and the hidden warning. By 
7 AM. we had reached the 
edge of a large plain, and still 
no signs of the elephants. But 
about a mile away I saw a 
large morah (cattle camp), and 
I made up my mind that milk 
was the next best thing. 

Wol seemed to have no ap- 
petite for breakfast, but seeing 
I was bent on having a drink of 
milk, he finally led the way. 

We had not gone three hun- 
dred yards from the shelter of 
the forest when I noticed the 
morah become the scene of 
the wildest confusion. Cattle 
were loosened and driven off at 
top speed by a hundred or more 
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Dinkas. I halted and watched 
the hurried exodus, and when 
I finally reached the morah, the 
only occupants were a few old 
men, women, and children. 

Wol explained in the Dinka 
dialect the reason and object 
of my sudden visit. A couple 
of girls with gourds on their 
heads disappeared into the 
grass, and presently returned 
with a liberal supply of fresh 
milk. Suspicion was somewhat 
allayed, and the cattlemen 
began to emerge from the 
grass and swamps. 

Wol, I could see, was far 
from happy, and I realised 
that I had bumped an un- 
healthy crowd. We departed, 
and I noticed for the next 
mile that Wol kept looking 
back over his shoulder like a 
retreating lion. 

It was not till I got back to 
my headquarters and met G. 
that I realised I had blundered 
in where police had feared to 
tread; that I had bearded - 
the notorious Malwal in his 
swampy fastnesses—Malwal the 
raider, wanted for theft, non- 
payment of taxes, and strongly 
suspected of murder. 

I was told I was lucky to 
get away with it. 

My turn for leave came 
along, and I left G. to manage 
Malwal, and with my nose 
turned towards England, I soon 
forgot all about the Dinka 
bandit. 

Some six months later I 
again stepped ashore on the 
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Eastern edge of the Bahr-el- 
Ghazal, and was met by a 
dozen police, amongst whom 
was the faithful Wol. The 
latter handed me a letter from 
G. and a revolver. 

G. told me that Malwal was 
with his cattle at X.; that he 
would never suspect a surprise 
from my direction. He went 
on to say that Malwal had been 
raiding friendly and law-abiding 
tribes, and that he wanted 
him or, at least, his cattle ; 
and that he had sent me a 
revolver in case mine was not 
barking properly ! 

I was yet 150 miles from 
Malwal’s country, and. there 
was no need to hurry. Besides, 
it is ever a mistake to move at 
top speed in the Dinka country 
of the Bahr-el-Ghazal. It 
creates unrest. The native 
Dinka never hurries unless he 
is being hunted. If you do 
see him running, there is gener- 
ally the inspector, a buffalo, or 
a policeman behind him. 

Thus it was some eight days 
later that I arrived at a point 
on the road about twenty-five 
miles from Malwal’s abode. I 
had said nothing to my police 
about the attempted coup, and 
at about 10 P.M. one night I 
sent my pack transport on to 
headquarters, and struck off 
into the forest with my twelve 
police. 

Old Wol led the way, care- 
fully avoiding all villages and 
cattle camps en route. AS 
dawn was breaking I was within 
two miles of Malwal’s camp. 
I could see the smoke of his 
fires hanging in a haze over his 
morah. Everything pointed to 
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secrecy and success. The grass 
on the plain was still high, and 
I reckoned on being able to 
move my police close up to 
the morah under cover. 

I started off in single file, 
meaning to open out my police 
as I got close to the morah. 
But on nearing the place I 
could hear no sound of voices 
or lowing of cattle. Emerging 
from the grass I saw six young 
girls coming to meet me, each 
with a gourd on her head. 

I realised that all my efforts 
had ended in smoke and six 


girls! We entered a deserted 
camp. The fires were still 
smouldering, and even the 


cattle pegs were in the ground ; 
but otherwise there was no 
sign of life. 

The girls followed in our 
wake, and somewhat sheepishly 
we sat down amongst the smoul- 
dering fires. 

I learnt from the girls that 
Malwal was sorry he could not 
be there to meet the inspector. 
His cattle had suddenly become 
very sick, and had to be taken 
to fresh grazing grounds. But 
the milk and kisra (porridge) 
were there for the inspector 
and his men, who would doubt- 
less be tired after their long 
journey through the forest. 
The memory of that morning 
is still vivid as I recall the 
different expressions on the 
faces of my police when Wol 
was interpreting the message 
into Arabic for my benefit. 

In five minutes we were all 
eating kisra and drinking milk. 
Jokes were passed, and laughter 
rang out as we sat round the 
smouldering cow-dung fires. 
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The girls were questioned as 
to where Malwal had gone, 
why his cattle had suddenly 
got sick, &c.; but devil a 
word of information did we 
get out of those six perfectly 
proportioned young ladies. 

After an hour’s rest I left 
for home, giving the elusive 
Malwal full marks for espionage, 
hospitality, and a decided sense 
of humour. 

On my way back to head- 
quarters I was lucky, and shot 
a good elephant, tusks weighing 
81 and 83 Ib. 

A few days later G. met me 
on his horse as I was riding 


into the station. His first 
words were, “Did you get 
him?” ‘“ Yes,” I said, “‘ 164 
Ib. the pair.” 


Soon after this G. left the 
district, and I remained there 
alone for the next fourteen 
months. The rains set in, and 
I was busy with the sowing of 
the crops and other adminis- 
trative affairs. I began to for- 
get Malwal somewhat after the 
fashion of the fox who forgets 
the grapes he cannot reach. 

Then one day, it was about 
Christmas time, I had: a sort 
of invitation from Malwal to 
come out to his country and 
shoot elephant. The invitation 
reached me by devious indirect 
means. I admired his cheek, 
and decided to go. 

I spent a very pleasant week 
in his country, and shot a good 
elephant and a couple of Mrs 
Grey. Malwal I never saw, 
but, like the true host he had 
ever been, I and my staff 
were liberally supplied with 
milk and eggs and chickens and 
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goats. I saw no herds of 
cattle. They were evidently 


being carefully hidden from 
the prying eyes of the inspector. 

It was only when I killed 
the elephant that I saw his 
people. I suppose the lure of 
the meat was too much for 
them, and they suddenly ap- 
peared to take away the spoils 
—men, women, and children. 

It was then that an amusing 
incident occurred during the 
cutting up of the elephant. A 
man had somehow crawled in- 
side its belly—I suppose to 
collect interior delicacies. A 
seething mass of humanity was 
hacking away at the carcase 
with spears, knives, and axes, 
when a shriek from the interior 
brought operations to a stand- 
still. A Dinka, covered with 
blood and entrails, with a deep 
gash in his buttock, emerged 
from the carcase. A _ fierce 
argument ensued as to who 
had done the deed, but as 
every one’s weapon was COv- 
ered with blood, nothing could 
be proved. I was an amused 
spectator, and shortly after- 
warus took the unfortunate 
man to my camp and dressed 
his wound. 

A few days later I left Mal- 
wal’s country, being seen off the 
premises by my two guides who 
had been “ officially ’ attached 
to me during my shoot. 

It was not until some three 
years later, long after I had 
left the district, that Malwal 
finally incurred the concen- 
trated wrath of the Govern- 
ment. Cattle disease amongst 
his herds and a shortage of 
grain was the cause. Malwal 
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and his men set about replen- 
ishing their depleted stocks by 
raiding the peaceable and tax- 
paying tribes. 

Something had to be done 
to protect the weak. Knowing 
the country, I was appointed 
Political Officer to the expedi- 
tion, and I found myself again 
in Malwal’s country with a 
force of M.I. and Sudanese 
infantry, and a host of friendly 
Dinkas bent on the recovery 
of their stolen cows. 

The first incident of the war 
was the capture of Lambert 
and Butler. L. (commanding 
the M.I.) and I were out 
patrolling one morning when 
we came upon a_ beautiful 
tobacco garden in the process 
of being reaped. The two 
owners fled, leaving their spears 
on the ground in their hurry. 
L. rode down one and I the 
other. We brought them back 
to their garden, loaded them 
up with their own tobacco, 
and took them to camp. We 
duly christened them Lambert 
and Butler, because of the 
excellence of the tobacco they 
supplied to the troops. 

After this the forests were 
carefully combed by the M.I., 
and Malwal, harried from one 
place to another, took to his 
native swamps, which had ever 
been his refuge in time of 
trouble. There we saw his 
herds early one morning up 
to their withers in water. Tom 
(now an M.F.H. in England) 
and his Sudanese were sent to 
collect them. 

As the sun was setting I 
well remember Tom coming in 
with about 2000 head of cattle. 
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He was hanging on to the tail 
of a cow, being dragged out of 
the swamp and mire. Rumour 
has it that he tried to ride 
the cow, but was thrown on the 
flat. Anyway, like a good 
huntsman, he brought all his 
hounds home safe and sound 
with 2000 head of cattle, and 
incidentally ended the war. 

Malwal, the old dog-fox, es- 
caped (if he was ever there) in the 
swamps and the gathering dark- 
ness ; but his cattle were cap- 
tured and his power broken. 

We moved out of his country 
for home, and about a week 
later Malwal surrendered. I 
had news of his coming, and 
sure enough, soon after sunrise 
one morning he appeared with 
about forty of his men. I 
had never set eyes on him 
before, and he certainly im- 
pressed me. Six feet three 
inches of perfectly proportioned 
unadorned manhood, he flung 
down a shield and a bunch 
of spears as he came up, and 
warmly shook me by the hand 
without a qualm of fear on his 
face. Perhaps he knew I had 
a soft corner in my heart for 
him. After all, I had eaten 
of his salt, and now I had 
assisted in ravaging his house- 
hold gods. The least I could 
do was to intercede on his 
behalf, and this I did. He 
was allowed to return to his 
country with the full honours 
of war; but before he left, 
this versatile savage once more 
amazed me by offering me out 
of the wreck of his estate ten 
pounds in solid cash for the 
Prince of Wales’ Fund. 

MAKOL ALOL. 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


THE TRADE UNIONS, 


It is many years since 
Richard Cobden announced 
that he would rather live under 
a Bey of Algiers than under 
a Trade Committee. It is 
fortunate for him that he was 
not asked to live to-day. The 
Trade Committees, or Trade 
Unions, as they are now 
known, are at last supreme. 
They began as Committees, 
which should see to it that 
the masters did not get the 
better of the men. They have 
ended as Committees whose 
chief interest is political, not 
industrial, whose leaders care 
far less for the well-being of 
those, whom they pretend to 
advise, than for the political 
advancement which they hope 
and believe will be the imme- 
diate reward of their blackmail. 
So harsh a tyranny have these 
leaders exerted that the work- 
ing men of England must obey 
their lightest commands, and 
though they be resolute and 
conscientious Tories, must sub- 
Scribe what sum they are 
ordered to subscribe to the 
support of the Socialist Party, 
which they detest. That these 
things are outrages upon jus- 
tice must be evident to all. 
Yet the working men, deserted 
by the Government which 
should guard their interests, 
must do that which they know 
to be wrong, or submit to 
an organised torture in their 


life and trade, which no man 
can support. They are de- 
prived of the means of liveli- 
hood; their names and ad- 
dresses are taken, as the amiable 
Mr Cook has told them, so that 
if they attempt to find work 
elsewhere, they will instantly 
be recognised as blacklegs ; and 
if they dare to work, when 
others prefer to live on the 
charity of the Guardians or 
the Bolsheviks, they are fol- 
lowed in the street and to their 
homes by a mob of blackmailers, 
with their mouths full of in- 
sults, which they spit upon 
the honest workers and their 
wives. 

How, then, did the Trade 
Committee grow into this vast 
instrument of cruelty and black- 
mail? Through fear. A long 
line of Governments has found 
surrender easier than justice. 
At their outset the Trade 
Unions made an imperium in 
imperto. Now that they have 
become a political gang, they 
have become an imperium by 
themselves, and if their tyranny 
be not tackled with courage 
and honesty, the lawfully ap- 
pointed Government will be- 
come an imperium embedded 
within that greater imperium, 
which is the Trade Union. 
So we shall witness the sad 
spectacle of the Prime Minister 
approaching the omnipotent 
leaders of the Unions on bended 
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knees and with whispered hum- 
bleness, and imploring them 
to accept all the contents of 
the Treasury on the mere con- 
dition of permitting the able- 
bodied men of the country to 
work. 

The Trade Unions are omnip- 
otent because in 1906 they were 
placed beyond and above the 
law. Memories are short, and 
it is worth while briefly to 
recall the passage of the odious 
measure—the Trades Disputes 
Act—which presently, if it be 
not repealed, will bring this 
great country to ruin. The 
Trades Disputes Bill was passed, 
as such Bills are commonly 
passed, through fear. Mr Keir 
Hardie, feeling his power, and 
knowing well what the black- 
mail of a compact body of 
voters can achieve, made his 
inexorable demand of the Gov- 
ernment, that the Trade Unions 
should be exempt from the 
penalties which deter other 
men from wrongdoing. The 
Government in the spring of 
1906 was as bold as_ brass. 
Its spokesmen made a fine 
show of courage. It was Dutch 
courage, all of it. The At- 
torney-General, the hapless Sir 
J. Lawson Walton, was the 
first in the field. He was a 
lawyer, who would, if he could, 
have averted disaster, and yet 
feared to resign. And this is 
what he said: “Do not let 
us create a privilege for the 
proletariat, and give a sort of 
benefit of clergy to Trade 
Unions.” This exhortation was 
well enough. Pertinent also 
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was the question that he asked : 
“Are hon. Members sure that 
it is wise to remove from these 
Unions, and particularly from 
the agents employed, a sense 
of responsibility? They are 
often swayed by passion, by 
excitement, and by feeling. Is 
it right that the agents should 
move about with the feeling 
that, whatever they do, the 
property of the Unions will 
not have to bear any loss?” 
To Sir J. Lawson Walton’s 
question there was but one 
answer. And Mr Asquith gave 
it, in a moment of valiance. 
“He had told his Trade Union 
friends,’ he boasted, “that 
the common-sense of the com- 
munity could not be easily 
convinced that an association 
of persons—whether technically 
incorporated or not made not 
the slightest difference,—wield- 
ing great powers, controlling 
considerable funds, should not 
be legally answerable for the 
conduct of agents acting under 
their authority.” It sounds 
well, doesn’t it? and it has 
all the sincerity of the gramo- 
phone. Nor was Mr Haldane, 
since elevated to the Peerage, 
far behind his friend in courage. 
“Mr Keir Hardie,” said he, 
without showing a sign of the 
timidity within, “has written 
to the newspapers threatening 
Mr Asquith and myself with 
all sorts of retribution if we 
will not toe the mark by 
voting up to the particular 
propositions which Mr Keir 
Hardie wished carried out about 
the Trades Disputes Bill. Well, 
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I am sure neither I nor Mr 
Asquith will budge an inch 
because of Mr Keir Hardie’s 
demands.” Vain words! 
When, some months later, Mr 
Keir Hardie put the screw on, 
these pusillanimous lawyers 
made a public meal of their 
words, and, in abject fear that, 
if they were not obedient they 
would lose votes, passed a 
measure which they knew to 
be wicked, and which they had 
prophesied would be in the 
future disastrous to the country. 

That was the manner of the 
passing of the Trades Disputes 
Bill. What were the illegalities 
which it permitted to the 
Unions ? Henceforth, after the 
passage of this preposterous 
measure, the Trade Unions 
were not responsible for the 
doings of their properly ap- 
pointed agents. Furthermore, 
it was enacted that ‘any 
person whatever may interfere 
with the trade, business, or 
employment of any other per- 
son, or with his right to dispose 
of his capital or labour as he 
wishes, so long as his action 
is in contemplation or further- 
ance of a trade dispute.”’ Thus 
was peaceful picketing in- 
vented, with its attendant bru- 
talities and cruelties. Hence- 
forth the Trade Unions might 
exert what tyranny they 
pleased, nor was any “tor- 
tious act” forbidden them, so 
long as it was performed in 
furtherance of a trade dispute. 
In other words, it was pro- 
claimed that the Unions, placed 
upon a throne, could do no 


wrong; and one class was set 
above the law, because it is 
the practice of democracies to 
count heads, not to weigh 
them. 

The Trades Disputes Act 
began its career of ill-doing at 
once, and it is impossible to 
calculate the injury that it 
has inflicted upon the country. 
The thing that by a fine irony 
was called “peaceful picket- 
ing’’ has turned out, in the 
hands of the expert, the best 
instrument of torture yet in- 
vented. And its greatest 
cruelty is that it is aimed not 
against the masters, who might 
be expected to take care of 
themselves, but against the 
workmen who, for reasons of 
their own, refuse to join a 
Union, or who, greatly daring, 
insist upon working when they 
are told to go upon the parish 
or to take alms. For it is the 
habit of the leaders of our 
modern Unions to call strikes 
when there is nothing in the 
till upon which to support 
their victims. And as to those 
unhappy men who persist in 
their course of independence, 
they are exposed to a ruthless 
tyranny compared with which 
the hardest bureaucracy is an 
organ of mild persuasion. Man 
is a wolf to man, and the lot 
of those who have since 1906 
opposed the omnipotent irre- 
sponsible will of the Trade 
Union is not enviable. 

Aided by the Government, 
then, the Trade Unions grew 
in strength and lawlessness, 
and as they thus grew, they de- 
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nationalised themselves. They 
ceased to be a British institu- 
tion. They received their orders 
from abroad, and obeyed the 
wild men of Hamburg or Am- 
sterdam, whose languages they 
could not understand. And 
when, in the false name of 
freedom, the Russians began 
such a campaign of murder as 
the world had never seen, 
when starvation and disease, 
the natural result of liberty, 
came to the help of the knife 
and the cord, the Trade Union- 
ists recognised in them their 
brothers and allies. At the 
beginning the English Trade 
Unionists did their best to 
imitate their Russian heroes, 
and when this design was 
checked, they were, perforce, 
content to sing aloud their 
praises, and to accept from 
them whatever help they could 
cadge from their empty pockets. 
It is in cadging from the Rus- 
sians that the Trade Unionists 
have shown to what a depth 
of degradation they could sink. 
The Russian coal-miners, as 
our miners, who took their 
roubles, know perfectly well, 
are unhoused, and are kept 
upon the verge of starvation. 
For the winter which is coming 
upon them, a winter of which 
our miners have no knowledge 
or conception, they are said 
to have no provision. Com- 
pared with them our miners 
are millionaires living in an 
ample luxury. And they take 
the money of starvelings openly 
and with a sort of pride. Their 
representatives deliver speeches 
in gratitude of the effort which 
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has been made by starved and 
unsheltered men on their be- 
half; they utter no apology; 
they show no shame. But 
when the history of the civil 
war which they are waging 
against the community—a war 
in which the Russians are their 
allies—comes to be written, 
it will be recorded how, with- 
out shame, they grabbed at 
the bloody roubles of these 
famished ill-clad slaves. Nor 
have the Russians come to the 
help of our miners out of kind- 
ness or philanthropy. They 
have no pity for their plight. 
They know full well that, 
though at the bidding of Mr 
Cook our miners have long 
ceased to work and receive no 
more than a shilling a week for 
strike pay, they could still feed 
out of their superfluity all 
the miners of Russia. No, the 
Russian miners, or rather the 
rascals who compel them to 
pay of their pence, expect a 
return for their charity. And 
that return, as Mr Cook, the 
humble follower of Lenin, knows 
full well, is revolution. So far 
they have not received the 
goods for which they have 
paid, and it is not probable 
that they ever will. 

The denationalisation of the 
Trade Unions has had other 
consequences than the dastardly 
acceptance of Russian gold. 
Those who lead them proclaim 
that they are bound by stronger 
ties to other countries than to 
their own, We heard much of 
the patriotism of the Trade 
Unions in the time of the war. 
We were told nothing of the 
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constant strikes by which they 
extorted higher and higher 
wages. They contemplated the 
struggle in which, had they 
had imagination, they would 
have known themselves in- 
volved, in the detached spirit 
of men who, given certain con- 
ditions, might become allies. 
It was seldom, indeed, that they 
were permitted by their tyrants 
to express the emotions of 
patriotism or self-sacrifice. For 
in the war, as before it, and as 
it is to-day, the rank and file 
of the Unions, always better 
than their leaders, were not, 
and are not, permitted to ex- 
press any opinion of their own. 
But it is worth recalling what 
their leaders thought and said 
when England was fighting for 
her life. Though it is not easy 
to disentangle sense from their 
rhetoric, it is clear that it was 
not Germany which troubled 
them, but the constant fear 
that what they called the 
profiteer (and were they not 
profiteers ?) was getting more 
out of the war than they were. 
When, in 1915, the Trade 
Union Congress met at Bristol, 
there were many sounding 
words used, which meant noth- 
ing. Mr Tom Shaw was kind 
enough to admit that ‘“ murder, 
fire, rapine, and the slaughter 
of innocent civilians make the 
blood boil through the veins 
like a stream of fire.” That 
was very kind and patriotic 
of Mr Shaw. The worst of it 
was that the fire and rapine 
and slaughter meant very little 
to him. They were merely 
words, and when he had got 
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them out of his mouth, they 
meant no more than that he 
(Mr Shaw) would ‘as soon 
trust a man like Bethmann- 
Hollweg as he would trust 
Damn-the-consequences Mil- 
ner.” This was very helpful, 
wasn’t it, for one who set up 
as a leader of men? Mr 
Seddon at the same Congress 
made some important dis- 
coveries. He declared in 1915 
that “these are times that 
They were 
“solemn moments in the life 
of nations and individuals that 
demand clear judgment and 
the open mind that will ex- 
amine in the full light of duty, 
and fearlessly follow the right.” 
And whither did “ the full light 
of duty’ lead him? To de- 
stroy “‘ Prussian militarism with 
all its attested cruelty, rapine, 
and murder,” but most of all 
to destroy it “in any form 
here at home.” In other words, 
if Labour condescended, as an 
ally, not as part of the nation, 
to help England, Labour must 
do it grudgingly, with a lively 
suspicion that there wasn’t 
much to choose between Eng- 
land and Germany. 

It is well to recall the atti- 
tude of suspicion and arrogance 
assumed by the leaders of 
Labour in the war, because it 
helps us to understand the 
attitude which they have pre- 
served ever since. Their foolish 
rhetoric does not represent the 
feelings or the opinions of the 
rank and file. The rank and 
file are wont to think simply 
and to act sincerely. At least, 
they would be if they were 
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permitted to think and act 
for themselves. But by a 
strange infirmity of mind, they 
are impressed by vast and 
meaningless phrases. From the 
leaders, who are supported by 
the men’s enforced subscrip- 
tions, the men expect a 
Strong speech. They like to 
think that they are getting 
something for their money. 
And they listen with a 
strained satisfaction to the 
displays of their leaders as 
they would listen to the rodo- 
montade of a popular melo- 
drama. The worst of it is 
that, when they are in dis- 
agreement with their leaders, 
they cannot, or they dare not, 
break away from them. In 
the first place, they do as they 
are bid, up to a point, from 
an old habit of obedience; in 
the second place, if they show 
the slightest signs of restive- 
ness, they are warned that 
they may be kicked out of 
their Unions, and be deprived 
of the problematical advan- 
tages which these Unions pre- 
tend to offer them. 

At the Congress, which 
Labour has held lately at 
Bournemouth, one thing was 
perfectly clear. At all hazards 
the delegates were determined 
not to discuss at length the 
General Strike. When now 
and again this obvious disaster 
was mentioned, a general hush 
fell upon the stricken assembly. 
And when perforce Mr Pugh 
had to speak the ill-omened 
words “General Strike,’ he 
spoke them as if in shame, 
and with a clear determination 
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to obscure the truth. He 
praised with a kind of unction 
“the spontaneous demonstra- 
tion of working-class solidarity.” 
Yet he must have known that 
there was nothing either solid 
or spontaneous in the General 
Strike. The rank and file 
came out as they were told; 
it was aS much as their lives 
were worth to refuse; they 
were treated by their leaders 
as SO many pieces in the game ; 
and the great men of the 
General Council did not think 
it worth while to consult them 
or to invite them to vote. Mr 
Pugh said, somewhat mourn- 
fully, that “it would be de- 
structive of all their hopes of 
peaceful progress,” if the Gen- 
eral Strike were “ regarded as 
the outcome of a sort of evil 
conspiracy of a few agitators 
meeting in Eccleston Square.” 
And yet that is precisely what 
it was. The few agitators, 
encouraged by the infamous 
Trades Disputes Act, dragged 
into the struggle the workers 
in all trades without consulting 
them. If this truth be, as 
Mr Pugh says it is, destructive 
of all their hopes of peaceful 
progress, so much the better. 
Perhaps Mr Pugh himself will 
see to it that henceforth the 
activity of Eccleston Square 
Shall be checked. Meanwhile 
Mr Pugh has no word to say 
of the spontaneous solidarity 
of those who made the General 
Strike of no effect. It is true 
that he is kind enough to refer 
to ‘“‘the truculent manifesta- 
tions of class feeling by the 
volunteer strike-breakers,”’ but 
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that is not enough. The one 
hard and clear lesson taught by 
the failure of the General Strike 
is that the dupes of the Trade 
Unions are not indispensable. 
The work of the country can 
be carried on without them. 
From the contemptuous terms 
in which Mr Pugh refers to 
what he calls “the strike- 
breakers,” we conclude that he 
did not approve of them. He 
does not tell us what he would 
have had them do. Should 
they have sat still to starve 
with all their friends until 
they could soften by their 
prayers and their entreaties 
the hard hearts of Eccleston 
Square? Those who rush lightly 
into civil war must not be sur- 
prised if they discover a well- 
drilled army on the other side. 
Mr Pugh’s argument is a piece 
of hypocrisy that deserves only 
contempt. 

But of the spontaneous solid- 
arity of those who saved their 
country from starvation and 
ruin there is no doubt. They 
did not rush into the fray 
because they were intimidated 
and without consultation. They 
did not do what they knew to 
be their duty because they were 
threatened with loss of work or 
pensions. They were not afraid 
that, if they did what they 
thought was their duty, they 
would be called “ black-leg ”’ 
and “‘scab.”” Such names were 
indifferent to them. They saw 
merely what had to be done, 
and they did it, and Mr Pugh 
does but set another light 


upon their gallantry by his 
foolish abuse. 
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And there is another error 
into which Mr Pugh falls. He 
describes the General Strike as 
a mere step in an industrial 
dispute, and he should know 
that it was nothing of the kind. 
It was a step towards revolu- 
tion, a definite act of civil war. 
Had it succeeded, as, of course, 
it could not, it would have 
completely changed the con- 
stitution of the country with- 
out any General Election, with- 
out any of the common pro- 
cesses of democracy. If Mr 
Pugh does not understand that, 
he has no right to aspire to 
the political leadership of men. 
Mr Cramp, at any rate, is in 
no doubt about it. “‘ In order 
that a General Strike might 
be successful,” said he, as 
quoted in the ‘Times,’ “it 
was necessary to enforce the 
resignation of the Government, 
for no Government could take 
the attitude of forcing a matter 
to a national crisis, and after- 
wards surrender, without re- 
signing. In spite, therefore, 
of the denials of the General 
Council of the Trades Union 
Congress . . . the issue was a 
constitutional one. If success- 
ful, it did involve a revolu- 
tionary change in their methods, 
and it was well to face the 
fact. . . . Under circumstances 
prevailing during the General 
Strike there was no half-way 
house between the ballot-box 
and the machine-gun.” It is 
always well to face the facts, 
and to determine beforehand 
which is preferable: the ballot- 
box or the machine-gun. Per- 
haps, when at last the moment 
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comes at which the General 
Strike can be discussed with 
safety, we shall know what our 
would-be tyrants think about 
these and other grave matters. 

Then suddenly into the midst 
of the same diffident Congress 
at Bournemouth there obtruded 
itself —Tomsky—not the man 
himself, who was not allowed, 
but a telegram. It would have 
been better, perhaps, had he 
been shot up through a trap- 
door, like a clown at the panto- 
mime. But he did very well 
as it was, and his telegram was 
as finely comic an interlude 
as ever disturbed the grey sad 
afternoon of a solemn congress. 
No doubt Russian telegraphic 
rates are high, and the great 
Tomsky’s style was necessarily 
curt, even explosive. It re- 
minded us somewhat, in its 
use of the merely essential 
words, of the style of the late 
Mr Jingle. Tomsky began by 
a pious hope, which certainly 
has not been fulfilled: ‘‘ Sov. 
C.C.T.U. expresses hope Con- 
gress first word and primary 
business will be as regards 
assisting miners. To do other- 
wise wd. be step unworthy 
sound proletarian organisation 
Brit. Workers.”” Then Tomsky 
proceeded to chastise the 
workers of Great Britain in 
the manner of the Bolsheviks. 
He laid all the blame of failure 
on bend-the-knee attitude to- 
wards Government of Trade 
Union leaders like Thomas. 
They were too loyal to capital 
and too disloyal to working 
class. ‘“‘When Gen. Council must 
now report on activities during 
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Gen. Strike and subsequent 
period, Thomas, main insti- 
gator defeat Gen. Strike, think- 
ing nothing of leaving for 
overseas, thereby evading all 
responsibility.” Mr Thomas 
is still the bogey-man in all 
proletarian eyes, and perhaps 
it is fortunate that Tomsky 
was not permitted to land in 
England. Had he been in 
Bournemouth, nothing would 
have restrained him from tell- 
ing the General Council what 
he thought of their poltroonery. 
He would have considered it 
his duty to report to the Con- 
gress each step it took in con- 
nection with British events. 
From what a scandal has the 
Home Office, maybe at the 
earnest entreaty of the General 
Council, saved the poor fright- 
ened Congress. There is noth- 
ing which the Congress wished 
with a stouter heart than to 
keep as far as possible from 
the thin ice of revolution. If 
Tomsky had appeared in the 
midst of the delegates he would 
have submerged them all. 
“Had Gen. Strike not been 
Squashed,” thus goes on the 
turbulent fellow, ‘“‘and Gen. 
Council’s order calling it off, 
Gen. Strike would have led to 
glorious victory, and you would 
already have long been freed 
of your Government aristocrats 
and mine-owners.” This man 


would have proved a dangerous 
stalwart for those who, like 
Mr Pugh, wish the world to 
believe that the General Strike 
was a mere piece of tactics in 
a trade dispute. 

However, the gallant Tomsky 
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has not lost hope. Though he 
was not permitted to land 
upon these shores, he has still 


good hope of the future. ‘“‘ We 
are firmly convinced,” he says, 
“in our hour of trial Brit. 
proletariat will do same by us. 
More than once it withheld 
mailed fist Brit. Bourgeoisie 
hanging over our Workers’ 
State.” The British proletariat, 
Tomsky may be assured, will 
do nothing of the kind. To 
praise the Bolsheviks at a dis- 
tance is easy enough ; to accept 
their wild representatives in a 
respectable middle-class Con- 
gress is a very different matter. 
The mere thought of receiving 
Tomsky sent such a shudder 
down the back of Mr Pugh 
and his friends as might shake 
the newly-rich did a friend 
of their youth push his way 
into. a select party. As it 
was, the hectic insolent prose 
of Tomsky threw the leaders 
of Labour into a frenzy of 
rage. They freely denounced 
their questionable friend as an 
arrogant fellow. They refused 
even to discuss him. When 
Mr Shinwell attempted to raise 
the question of the impudent 
message received from Russia, 
he was told it was not in order. 
When a resolution was pro- 
posed by the Miners’ Federa- 
tion—how could Russia’s para- 
sites do less than intervene ?— 
protesting against the refusal 
to admit the Russian delegation, 
the General Purposes Com- 
mittee held it to be unnecessary, 
even though Mr Cook sent a 
message to its secretary almost 
as impudent as Tomsky’s own. 
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“See,” said Mr Cook, who not 
long since declared himself to 
be the greatest man in England 
—‘‘see delegates support pro- 
test against Government re- 
fusing Russian delegation.— 
Cook.” Poor Cook, and poorer 
Tomsky! And last year they 
gave Tomsky a watch ! 

Fickle, indeed, is the mob. 
But seldom has a speedier 
change of mind been seen than 
was shown to Russia at Bourne- 
mouth. Not long since Moscow 
was the Mecca, to visit which 
was the hope and prayer of all 
the faithful. Lenin was, in 
the eyes of our Labour leaders, 
the Messiah who was bringing 
salvation to all the world. 
And then there were roubles ! 
Gold of whatever coinage it 
may be is always welcome to 
those who are attempting to 
ruin their own country, for 
the ruin of a country is an 
expensive job. The Miners’ 
Federation took all that they 
could get, and the Trade Union 
Congress publicly thanked the 
Soviets for their generosity. 
Now all is forgotten. The 
followers of Lenin have sud- 
denly lost their popularity. 
Tomsky is an insolent fellow. 
And we can almost find it in 
our hearts to pity the Russians. 
It is true that they were not 
moved by kindliness to send 
their roubles to Mr Cook. They 
fondly believed that they were 
purchasing, not food for the 
“starving”? women and chil- 
dren, but red revolution. And 
they will not get revolution. 
They will not even get thanks. 
But they are ruthless, arrogant 
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men, and the labour movement 
of England will be forced to 
carry this old man of the sea, 
an obligation to Russia, upon its 
back for many along day. The 
strikers have taken the money 
and they have spent it. They 
have not done with it what 
the Russians expected of them, 
and henceforth every sudden 
knock at the door will make 
them tremble for the bailiff. 

It is worth while briefly to 
sum up the condition into 
which this country has drifted. 
The chief power of the State 
is now in the hands of one class 
—a class which, as represented 
by its leaders, who seldom 
take the trouble to consult it, 
is denationalised and hostile 
to the wellbeing of the nation. 
With an effrontery, compared 
with which the _ egregious 
Tomsky’s arrogance is humility 
itself, these leaders have pre- 
sumed to dictate to the Govern- 
ment and the people of Eng- 
land. They have made it 
almost impossible to parley 
with them. For while they 
pretend that they are looking 
to the industrial welfare of 
their dupes, their sole interest 
is political. If the working 
classes were really sincere, 
they might achieve what they 
want by the exercise of the 
franchise which they control. 
But the Houses of Parliament 
do not move quickly enough 
for their insolent leaders, who, 
having got all that democracy 
will give them, are content 
with nothing less than what is 
known as direct action. The 
mass of the working men would, 
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we are convinced, get rid of 
these dangerous leaders if it 
could, but the privilege of a 
secret ballot is denied to it. 
Truly, the plight of the men is 
pitiable. They are bound tight 
in the bonds of servitude. They 
may not work where and how 
they will. If they are command- 
ed to cease from work and to 
endure all the hardships that 
enforced idleness entails, they 
are permitted no appeal from 
the decision of their tyrants. 
Lest they should show the 
last poor shreds of independ-: 
ence, they live under the ugliest 
intimidation that ever was de- 
vised. An act of disobedience 
on their part is instantly pun- 
ished by outrage and by bodily 
injury. Their wives are in- 
sulted ; they are followed in 
the street by the gibes and 
jeers of hirelings ; opprobrious 
names are chalked upon their 
doors ; and it is made plain to 
them that in England, which 
once was free, no chance of 
work will ever come their way 
again. Whatever their politics 
may be, they are compelled, 
under duress, to subscribe to 
a fund which is devoted to the 
furtherance of Socialism. Free- 
dom of speech, which their 
tyrants are never wearied of 
asserting is the inalienable right 
of all men, is forbidden them. 
If they differ from their leaders, 
they declare their difference 
at their peril. Not long since 
Mr Thomas Spencer was 4 
trustee of the Derbyshire Miners’ 
Association. He was bold 


enough openly to criticise the 
policy of the leaders who have 
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continued the coal strike, with- 
out having any funds out of 
which to pay the strikers. 
And here is the letter which he 
received: ‘‘I have to inform 
you,’ wrote the Secretary, 
“that the Council at their 
meeting on 21st June had under 
consideration your action in 
reference to the present dispute 
and the interviews that you 
have given to the Press, which 
were considered to be damaging 
to the Association and contrary 
to its policy. The matter has 
been before the branches, and 
it has been decided by a very 
large majority that I have to 
communicate to you that you 
are removed from the position 
of Trustee of the Derbyshire 
Miners’ Association, this to 
take effect on and from 6th 
September 1926.”’ Mr Spencer’s 
answer was straight to the 
point. “It is strange,” said 
he, “‘when so much is being 
said about miners being allowed 
to return to work without 
victimisation, I should be vic- 
timised for expressing an inde- 
pendent opinion. It is not the 
last word to be heard about the 
matter.’’ We hope it is not. 
And the tyrants who cling 
to the leadership of the Federa- 
tion have rid themselves of all 
scruples. It seems as though 
their end and aim were mere 
destruction. If they mayn’t 
have the mines for nothing, 
they say in effect, let ruin 
overtake them. Out of many 
instances of this destructive- 
ness we will choose this one. 
In a certain mine the manager 
had supplied the strikers’ wives 
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with coal throughout the strike. 
Thus he had expended some 
hundreds of tons, and as the 
Government had command- 
eered 2000 tons of his coal, 
his supplies were at an end. 
Now, coal was urgently needed 
for the safety of the mine, and 
the manager approached the 
miners’ officials to permit 
enough coal to be hewn to 
preserve the mine from ruin. 
Neither gratitude nor good 
sense had any influence with 
the officials, who applied for 
advice to headquarters, and 
got the advice which, no doubt, 
they expected: ‘“‘Not agree 
to management’s request.” 
Thereupon one man, who de- 
serves all the praise that can 
be given him, volunteered, with 
three others, to hew the coal 
that was wanted. In defiance 
of the Trade Unions, he saw 
to it that the management 
got the coal, and he and his 
three associates persisted in 
the only decent course at the 
risk of their lives and their 
futures. The bigotry and the 
cruelty of the Unions found 
plenty of docile strikers to 
support them, and it was only 
the courage of these four men 
that saved the pit. The one 
man who was responsible for 
the pit’s salvation has been ex- 
pelled from his Union. He at 
least feared no intimidation, 
and eared not that henceforth 
he was dissociated from his 
persecutors. A hundred brave 


and honest men such as he 
might save the country. 

But the Government cannot 
rely upon such heroes as these. 
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They must take steps for them- 
selves. The victims of the 
Trade Unions must be saved 
from servitude and intimida- 
tion. They must once again 
be made masters of what 
strength and goodwill belong 
to them. They must no longer 
be the puppets of ambitious 
Communists, who use them for 
their own selfish purposes. An 
end must be put to the reign 
of humble followers of Lenin, 
of noisy orators who brag that 
they are the greatest men in 
England. Poor unbalanced 
fools! The Unions have been 
granted powers and privileges 
above the law, and they have 
been found unworthy of these 
privileges and powers. We can- 
not live always on the edge of 
civil war, and if the Government 
fails to protect those who are 
willing to carry on the work of 
the country, then it must admit 
its own failure, and let us 
choose other methods. We 
have had during the last few 
months all the experience of 
strikes, general and particular, 
that we want, and the experi- 
ence should not be wasted. 
We have seen peaceful picket- 
ing in action; we know now 
what that other variety, “‘ mass 
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picketing” it is called, can 
achieve ; and we will have no 
more of it. We have seen the 
law broken with impunity ; 
we have witnessed the baleful 
effects of the Trades Disputes 
Bill; and until that infamous 
Bill is repealed, there will be 
neither peace nor safety in 
England. This is not a matter 
of vote-catching or of doing 
what will please the Party. 
It is working for elementary 
justice and for all time. The 
Trades Disputes Bill was passed 
by one Government, the mem- 
bers of which did not approve 
it, and had openly condemned 
it. It was passed because that 
Government believed that its 
passage would be useful not 
to the country, but to itself. 
Now it is the duty of another 
Government to repeal it, even 
though it should lose a hundred 
or two hundred seats by repeal- 
ing it, and should retire into 
opposition for years. A Con- 
servative Government is much 
to be desired. It is not worth 
fighting for if it neglect the 
demands of common justice, 
and is timidly obedient to the 
votes of misguided men, who 
cannot see the ruin which lies 
before their feet. 
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